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NORA-SQU ARE-ACCOUNTS 

CHAPTER I 

THE STORY OF A PORTRAIT 

AT half past eight one sultry midsummer even- 
ing every wayfarer on the streets of Magnet 
was hurrying to shelter, while people in- 
doors were making fast their houses against the 
fury of a sudden thunderstoim. Around the old 
Du Vivier house the gusts dodged and swooped as 
if nosing for a loose blind or bits of plaster to shake 
from ragged chimneys. 

If anyone had taken refuge, as people sometimes 
did, beneath the arch of thick woodbine over the 
driveway entrance he might have seen a light flitting 
from room to room followed by three children. 
Their round, anxious faces would cluster at a window 
while small hands reached out to tug at rusted shut- 
ters or to draw in curtains which flapped and billowed 
in the storm. Then their firefly light retreated, and 
presently a room at the back of the house became 
so brilliantly illuminated that yellow spars coming 
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through chinks around the shades pierced far into 
the rain-swept garden. 

The thunderstorm did one good thing when it 
reduced two little boys, tired and cross after a long 
July day and in the difficult hour before bed, to doc- 
ile, nuzzling lambs. They had been teasing ^nd 
cross all afternoon, but the first mutter of thunder 
brought them to heel. After that they were no 
trouble at all. They stuck close to their sister, as 
if her great age (eleven years) and advanced wis- 
dom were a buttress of strength, and when she pooh- 
poohed at the storm and its dangers they were so 
much encouraged that she wrinkled her nose in a 
permanent expression of contempt for the elements. 
Nevertheless, there was a lump in her own throat 
which she had to fight down, for it meant that in 
other circumstances she would have liked to nuzzle 
and be pooh-poohed at herself. 

They had run through the house, fastening win- 
dows in big empty parlors and in their bedrooms 
and their father's room. Then they left the front 
of the house to its usual imposing emptiness and 
took refuge in their ordinary domain at the back. 
When every gas jet in the dining-room was blazing 
and the shades drawn tight, Nora sat down on the 
haircloth sofa with her brothers clinging each to an 
elbow and began to talk about grandfather Du 
Vivier, whose portrait hung directly over her head. 
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^^ Did you know him ? " asked Robert, looking at 
his sister reverentially. 

^'Goodness, no! He died in 1894 — or 1849 
— I forget which. '94 it must have been, or 
Mother wouldn't have remembered him. He 
fought in the Civil War besides. He was the 
bravest man, not afraid of anything." 
Not funder ? " wondered Danny. 
Not of thunder one bit. I presume he'd go 
out in a storm like this and march right up to 
the top of Heckler's Hill and stand on the watch- 
tower." 



a 
ii 



** Maybe Father's out somewhere now," said 
Robert solemnly. The thought clouded all three 
faces and caused the two older children to go and 
flatten their foreheads against the glass side-door. 
Father out in the storm was an entirely different 
figure from bold Grandfather Du Vivien 

" Well, never mind. You needn't go to bed till 
he comes," said Nora. Before sitting down again 
she stared hard at the painting over the sofa. The 
fine old man in the picture looked back at her and 
she nodded. 

" I always look at Grandfather and he tells me 
things I need to know," she said. 

"Tell nothin'. Pic-chers can't talk," grunted 
Robert. 

*^ He does, just the samey. He always tells me to 
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pay the bills and how to do it He told me to sell 
the highboy to Mrs. Vanlaven." 

" And then Father said you mustn't sell any more 
of the old furniture." 

^' I know. Father thinks if the flatiron turns out 
well weUl be rich. The flatiron is a splendid in- 
vention, of course, and it will probably make our 
fortune. But Grandfather Du Vivier said * Pay 
your way as you go.' That Is, Mumsie told me he 
used to say that, and I think he wants to remind 
me now, knowing Father is so absent-minded. You 
know how Grandfather paid his own debts.'* 

" Tell that story again," said Robert. 

*' Story again," mumbled Danny, laying his heavy 
head in Nora's lap. The shut-up room was hot, 
and nine o'clock was a late hour even for the little 
Vicks, who were apt to choose their own bedtime. 

" Oh, it was fine I " cried Nora, whose face al- 
ways kindled when she talked of her mother's father. 
" He was partners with a scamp who kept the books 
wrong so that he could steal a lot of money. The 
business failed and Grandfather owed thousands of 
dollars. He sold everything except this house, but 
even then he couldn't pay more than sixty-one cents 
for every dollar he owed. The men down town said 
they would let him off at that. But some of the peo- 
ple he owed were widows and orphans and he wasn't 
going to cheat them out of that other thirty-nine 
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cents. So he started all over again in a little shop on 
a back street, and he worked so hard, Mumsie said, 
that his hair turned from dark to snow white in two 
years. After seven years he came in one day and 
told Grandmother, * You go down town and buy 
yourself a silk dress.' Grandmother said, ^ What 
for? I'd rather have a new kitchen pump.' * Have 
it then,' he answered her. ^ I can spend money on 
you now, for I've paid every cent I owed. You 
need never be afraid to say my name was Honour.' 
For his iirst name was Honour, you know, and I'm 
named after him — Honora Du Vivier Vick." 

Anyone glancing from the portrait to the girl be- 
neath it would have said she was well named. 
Honour Du Vivier's high forehead, direct gray eyes 
and slightly Roman nose, were repeated, though 
more delicately, under the yellow thatch of his name- 
sake. Her ambition, to be like him, had alone sus- 
tained her in many a trouble and tangle. For Nora 
and her brothers were motherless. 

Robert, aged nine, was a tadpole boy, all wiggly 
legs and arms. He had a three-cornered face, big 
ears and a peck of freckles. His eyes were the color 
of a brown leaf in the water, and they were gener- 
ally dreaming about aeroplanes or engines. He 
would rather have an old alarm clock to take apart 
than — well, than a new hat, for instance. 

Danforth George Vick was the whole name of 
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a fat, curly baby called Danny. Danny was three 
and a great winner. He had funny ways, which were 
his passport to many exclusive resorts. Mrs. Van- 
laven's cook said she would rather have him sitting 
on the back steps mornings than go to the nickel- 
odeon — which was a relief to Nora, as he was too 
young to go to school. He was trouble enough at 
night in a crib in Nora's room. She had reduced 
his drinks of water to one, at eleven o'clock, and 
had invented a safety-pin system for keeping him 
covered up. 

Another member sat with the three children and 
added his share of agitation at every crack of thun- 
der. This was a large white near-bulldog named 
Treasure. Treasure lay under the dining table with 
his beady eyes just clear of the cloth so that he could 
watch proceedings. 

'' What do you think the thunder sounds like if 
you could say it in words ? " propounded Nora. 
** That last one began, * Cr-rickety I ' and then went 
' Gollabung, goUabung, goUabun-n-ng,' way down 
under the cellar." 

" I think it sounds like fire-crackers," said Rob- 
ert. The idea was suggested to him by what he 
had that day seen, and coveted, in a shop window 
across from the schoolhouse. 

" So it does, giant crackers — or Harry Van's 
cannon last year. Just think. Fourth of July is day 
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after to-morrow and Father says maybe — maybe 
— we'll go to the farm. Oh, joy, if we can I Per- 
haps the Vans will go with us as they did before. 
Bee and I'll finish the moss house we began." 

" If Harry has a new cannon I bet he'll let me 
fix the old one into a Gatling gun to bombard that 
woodchuck's hole. Hip-hurrah I " 

" Purrah I " said Danny gravely, sitting up and 
rubbing his eyes. " Purrah ! " 

This version of " hurrah," together with antici- 
pations for the Fourth and a reaction from fear of 
the storm, which was now abating, made the chil- 
dren laugh immoderately. Rob rolled Danny off 
the sofa, and Nora and Treasure joined them in a 
friendly scuffle. 

At this moment the side-door opened and a tall 
man walked in. He was drenched, from limp hat 
to soggy boots, and the whole appearance of him 
was storm-beaten. His tired eyes, which had the 
same brown lights as Robert's, winced unhappily as 
they took in the disorderly room, stale supper left 
for himself on the table, and his children tumbling 
like puppies on the floor. 

The minute Nora saw him she leapt to her feet 
and flew to give her usual greeting, which consisted in 
wrapping both arms and both legs around him in a 
strangling bear-hug. 

" Oh, Daddy darling, are we going to the farm ? 
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Are we? And may the Vanlavens go, too? And 
can you give us some money to buy fire-crackers ? " 

Robert and Danny pulled at their father's arms 
shouting, " Fire-crackers ! " and Treasure made 
lunges at the group with his fore paws. 

Mr. Vick shook off the children and looked about 
him with discouraged, absent eyes. His face to- 
night had what Nora called its " little boy look." 
Instantly she noticed this, and her own pointed phiz 
became old and thoughtful. 

" You're dreadfully wet. Father. Here, I'll get 
slippers. And your old coat. Don't eat those po- 
tatoes. Mrs. Schultz left the tea on the stove to 
keep hot, and I'm afraid it's been kind of stewing, 
'cause we didn't like to go through the entry while 
it thundered so. You better come out in the kitchen 
and watch me cook something hot. Then if you 
would cuddle Danny. He's most asleep. There." 

Nora could be a diplomatist. When her father 
was established by the kitchen stove in dry clothes 
and with his baby boy nestling on his arm the baffled 
look eased away from his face. 

** You children ought to be in bed. I thought 
Mrs. Schultz agreed to see to Danny. But never 
mind; it's just as well to-nig^t. (Hey, Robert, man, 
you'll burn that slice. I could contrive something 
ten times better than the ordinary toaster.) Busi- 
ness kept me late at the office. I meant to tell 
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you before — we'll have to give up going to the 
farm." 

" Oh, Daddy! '' Toast and potatoes were dan- 
gerously abandoned while two pairs of lips drooped 
piteously. But Mr. Vick went on talking to Nora 
as he often did, in the same way that he would have 
talked to her dead mother. 

" If I can get the right people interested in the 
flatiron I believe I can make a fortune. Vanlaven 
and Hampstead came in to look it over and they 
may take hold of it. At any rate, I'm- convinced 
that this exposition will pay as a means of adver- 
tising. Oh, by the way, Nora, you'll have to pack 
a bag or something if we start on the early train 
to-morrow." 

"Start? Where, Father!" 

"To Atlantic City. I just told you. My gas 
flatiron is to be exhibited at the big exposition on the 
Steel Pier," 

" But, Father, you don't mean that Rob and 
Danny and I are to start to-morrow morning and 
go on the train with you all the way to Atlantic 
City?" 

" Yes, I'm afraid so — I mean there's no other 
way but to take the three of you along. It wouldn't 
do to leave you behind in this big house." 

Nora whacked down the frying pan in a way that 
sent the potatoes swishing. She began to jump on 
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her toes and spread her fingers before Robert whose 
mouth hung open in bewilderment. 

"Oh, Bobbie! Think, only think. On the 
train! And we've never been further than Carr 
Center before. Atlantic City's right by Atlantic 
Ocean. Oh, Daddy, if you knew how I've felt the 
lack of having seen an ocean." 

" Dan can't go," demurred Robert, who was with- 
out imagination, save in matters mechanical. 

" Can, too," cried that young person rousing him- 
self. He thrust his chin out and pursed up his lips 
at his brother as vindictively as if he had understood 
what was going forward. " Bobbie say Danny can't 
go. Bobbie mean." 

" Well, he can't. What would he do for a crib? 
He won't go to sleep without that old stuffed Dob- 
bin. And you said yourself, Nora Vick, that you 
couldn't cook oatmeal." 

" Oh, land I You didn't think we'd have to camp 
out down there, did you? Why, we'll stay at a 
hotel or something. Won't we, Father? " 

" I suppose so. Don't take too many traps, 
Nonie. I'll have to carry some hand luggage — 
decorations for the booth and other things which I 
shall need at once. By the way, I suppose your 
clothes are all right? " 

Nora looked blank. She had not thought of 
clothes. " The boys' underclothes and stockings 
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are pretty bad — and my hat blew out in the street 
and a horse stepped on it. But never mind. Rob 
can wear my brown stockings, and I'll iind a hat of 
Mumsie's. Oh, isn't it joyful, joyful! Better, far 
better, than the farm. I'll go and find the telescope 
bag this minute." 



CHAPTER II 

THE START 

HARRY VANLAVEN rose early on July 
third to try out some of the explosive toys 
he had bought for to-morrow's celebration. 
He always had money jingling in his pockets and was 
apt to take it out and count it before other boys. 
The Vanlaven house, a much gabled and dormered 
chateau of yellow brick surrounded by lawns and 
shrubbery, neijghbored the old Du Vivier place like a 
new picture-book next some rusty, ancient volume of 
poetry. Harry kept glancing over that way in hopes 
that the Vick children would come out to see his 
powder-works. 

The air was bright and clear after last night's 
storm. It was still long before Harry's usual break- 
fast hour when a strange procession issued from the 
next house and filed down the drive. Harry 
climbed upon a terrace to look, then ran out to the 
street to intercept it as it passed by. 

First came Nora leading Danny by the hand. She 
wore a chambray dress and blue jacket which Harry 
had seen before, but on her head was a black straw 
turban trinmied with ostrich plumes, a grown-up hat 
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of a season long past It came down over Nora's 
head like an extinguisher and gave a comic effect both 
to her small chin and her fuzzy pigtail with its rather 
stringy bow of ribbon. Black kid gloves, also large, 
and a lady's handbag completed her outfit. 

Danny strutted at her side, his eyes rolled up to- 
ward his sister with the expression of the littlest angel 
at the front of Raphael's famous picture. He was 
deeply impressed by Nora's costume and also by the 
morning's experiences so far, which included clean ' 
clothes throughout and a nice straw hat belonging 
to Mrs. Schultz's nephew. Two faithful partners 
of his joys and sorrows went with liim — Dobbin, a 
horse who was bursting in several spots under the 
unending thrall of a harness and cart, and an ancient 
print Santa Claus. His right arm had to make a 
large curve to clasp these two friends. 

Robert brought up the rear, outwardly normal but 
inwardly chafing because of his winter underwear, 
which Nora had made him put on. He carried 
with pride and some effort an old-fashioned red and 
yellow carpetbag bulging with knobby protrusions. 

Harry Van greeted the approaching party with a 
long whistle. The Vick children smiled at him 
calmly and with dignity. 

" Oh, you Vicks, where — in thunder — are you 
goin' and what — in Halifax — are you dressed up 
that way for?" 
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Nora put a doubtful hand to her head. 

" Is my hat on straight ? Hatpins don't seem to 
catch very well in my hair. We're going to Atlantic 
City with Father! Isn't that splendid I We were 
sorry to give up the farm, 'specially as we hoped you 
and Bee would go with us. But you can't blame us 
for being glad about this. Only think, w^'re going 
on the train! '' 

** Didn't expect to go in an airship, did you ? " 
Harry hated to have anyone get ahead of him. " At- 
lantic City's nothin'." 

"You've been there, haven't you. Hare?" said 
Robert, looking at the bigger boy admiringly. He 
was inclined to esteem Harry Van as a hero. 

" Sure, lots of times. The ponies are good. 
And, say. Young's Pier is all right I I could show 
you around some if only I was goin', too. Wish't I 
was." 

" Oh, I wish you were, you and Bee," exclaimed 
Nora, who hated to have anyone left out. " But 
never mind, we'll bring you back some shells or some- 
thing." 

" Shells ? Pooh ! You won't find any such baby 
stuff around. Say, what kind of a valise is that Bob's 
got?" 

" It's Grandfather's carpetbag. Father had me 
pack our clothes in the big telescope, and he took 
that and went on ahead. He had to go round by the 
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office. Then we found a lot more things we needed 
— like my lump of clay from the spring and the 
post-card album and Rob would bring that old chan- 
delier he's going to make a soda-water fountain of. 
You know we'll need something to amuse ourselves 
while Father's at the elksposition." 

"The what?" 

" The elksposition where he's going to show his 
gas flatiron. Well, I hunted all over and the only 
thing I could find big enough was this old bag of 
Grandfather's. Do you think it looks queer? " 

Harry took the bag in his hand, examined it and 
shook his head judicially. " It looks funny because 
people don't use that kind now. I've got a leather 
suitcase I'd lend you if there was time to change 
your things. Is it most train time ? " 

" Oh, no, it's an hour yet before the train leaves. 
We thought we'd go early enough. Besides, don't 
you just love to watch the people in the station? " 

"We're going to sit right by the nickel-in-the- 
slot machine," said Robert. " I want to see how it 
works." 

" Never mind about your suitcase, Harry," said 
Nora. " Your mother mightn't want you to lend it. 
And I always like anything that reminds me of 
Grandfather, you know. Well, good-by. Tell Bee 
good-by." 

The travelers moved on with many a backward 
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glance and wave to their friend, who watched them 
out of sight wistfully, forgetting his brass cannon and 
giant torpedoes. 

In a minute Robert came running back. 

*' Noe says, will you go over once in a while and 
play with Treasure ? Old Schultzy promised to look 
after him, but she's so stupid she'll never give him no 
fun." 

" Sure, I will,*' said Harry. 

^' We didn't dast let Danny see us chain him up. 
Listen I You can hear him barking now." 

Robert stood uncertain for a moment, then ran 
fast around the corner to get away from the yelps 
and howls which came from the cellar of the Du 
Vivier house. 

Mr. Vick arrived at the station ten minutes be- 
fore train time laden with baggage. Magnet is a 
city of fifty thousand people, and a fair proportion 
of them seemed to be going somewhere to spend 
July fourth. The waiting room was crowded, the 
ticket and baggage agents under siege. Mr. Vick 
caught sight of his children sitting in a corner, so 
he hurried away to buy tickets and get the big bag 
checked. By the time this was done the train man 
was calling out, " Train for Scranton, New York 
and Philadelphia." 

" Now, then, children," said their father, hurry- 
ing up. They stood together clutching their things, 
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their eyes big and their knees wobbly with nervous 
excitement. 

" We must get together and be ready to jump 
aboard, or we'll never find seats in this crowd. Here 
Nonie, you carry this package. I'll take Danny. 
Robert, you — Oh, you have something already. 
Where on earth — ? Well, never mind, we must 
run." 

Run they did and were pushed and hustled till they 
found themselves in two red plush seats, watching the 
other people sort themselves out. Mr. Vick swung 
the back of one of the seats over so that they could 
sit facing each other. The train was moving. He 
seated himself with a sigh of relief and at last was 
able to take stock of his party. 

As his glance traveled from Nora's turban and 
chatelaine to the old carpetbag and on to Danny's 
toys, the helpless, lost-boy look dulled his eyes. He 
had been particular, once — and proud. His idea 
was that when people went traveling they should 
make a good appearance, and to that end he had 
taken great care with his linen, shoes and tie. To 
keep his own clothes in order without help was baf- 
fling enough, but the children — ah, that was a 
problem that started up new on every page. His 
mind went laboring back over the hard road of the 
last three years. 

'* Daddy," said Nora, laying a black-gauntleted 
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hand upon his knee. ** The gentleman behind me 
must have very long legs. He keeps scratching me 
with his toes in the queerest way. I don't like to 
speak to him about it. Perhaps you better." 

Mr. Vick sent a startled glance toward the occu- 
pant of the next seat, a particularly mild and mo- 
tionless old gentleman reading a time-table. Then 
he bade Nora get up so that he could look under 
the seat. Two beady eyes above a wrinkled nose 
returned his gaze. 

** Children ! " exclaimed their father. " What 
did you do with Treasure? " 

Before they had time to answer a plump white 
form wormed out from beneath the seat and humped 
itself sheepishly up on the cushion between Mr. Vick 
and Danny. There Treasure curled into a pin- 
wheel and appeared to court a long-missed and much- 
desired repose. Half a length of chain dangled 
from his collar. 

There was Aothing to do but make the best of it 
and take Treasure to Atlantic City. How he. had 
broken loose and then tagged them in the crowd 
without being seen was a mystery. But the children 
were delighted, and even Mr. Vick had to laugh, 
though he secretly hoped that the nuisance would 
lose himself somewhere en route. Meanwhile he 
would explain things to the conductor and consign 
Treasure to the baggage car. 
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Now began the actual bliss of travel, which no 
mere discomfort, such as Robert's flannels, might 
dim. Outside, there was something new every min- 
ute. How their father could read a newspaper 
when he might look out of the window passed the 
comprehension of the young folks. Inside the car 
were all sorts of treats, as for instance the box which 
says, *' In case of accident break this glass," and 
whose contents were a source of thrilling specula- 
tion. When Rob discovered a machine at the back 
of the car which, if baited with a cent, would dis- 
gorge delightful little white cups, the children needed 
no further attention. 

Everyone was extremely kind. The brakeman 
said he didn't wonder the dog wanted to join '' such a 
bunch as that-there," and he offered to chaperon 
Treasure into the baggage car himself and see that 
he had an old bag to lie on. The conductor, though 
he looked " rather suspecting," Nora said, turned out 
to have a humorous turn. He maintained a fiction 
that Danny was president of the railroad and asked 
his advice about all sorts of things. The old gentle- 
man behind, who had been the subject of such unjust 
suspicion, had a pocket full of wintergreen wafers. 
Every ten minutes he would lean over and put down 
a neat little pile of three pink ones on the window 
siU. 

Half way to Philadelphia they changed cars. It 
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was after the excitement of this move, when all of 
them were settled again, including Treasure in a 
new baggage car, that Danny suddenly became 
transformed from a beaming cherub to a very cross 
child. Nora coaxed and Rob made faces, but the 
baby only slapped and snarled at them. Then he 
burst into a loud roar. 

" I'se hungry — I'se jo*hungryI " 

Nora and Robert looked at each other. Rob's 
lip trembled and Nora became aware of a yearning 
emptiness of her own. They had eaten breakfast 
in a hurry at half past six. It was now past one 
o'clock. 

Mr. Vick came back just at this minute from the 
smoking car. 

" Father," said Nora, " Danny's hungry and so 
are we." 

" Well, why don't you eat something? " asked 
Mr. Vick. 

" Why, Daddy, we — we haven't anything to 
cat." 

Mr. Vick sat down heavily. " Do you mean to 
say you brought no lunch? Why, I was just coming 
in to share it with you. Didn't Mrs. Schultz put up 
anything for you to eat? " 

Nora shook her head. " There wasn't anything 
in the house but raw things and the oatmeal from 
breakfast. Schultzy usually gets some cookies from 
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the bakery for our lunch. She was real nice and 
sent her nephew home after his hat when she found 
Danny hadn't any, but I guess she thought we 
wouldn't need anything to eat. I told her we would 
take all our meals at hotels while we were away." 

Mr. Vick put his hands to his forehead and 
groaned. 

" We'll have to grin and bear it now. There's 
not even a fruit and candy boy on this division. 
But we'll soon be in Philadelphia and then I'll get 
something for you if I have to beg it." 



CHAPTER III 

LOST 

AS they drew near Philadelphia Mr. Vick be- 
gan looking at his watch and asking ques- 
tions of the other passengers. 

" This train is late/' he said to Nora. " These 
people tell me we will gain time by changing at 
North Philadelphia." 

They tumbled out upon a crowded platform. Mr. 
Vick extricated Treasure, anchored his party to- 
gether in a comer and began a search for food. 

Anyone familiar with the North Philadelphia sta- 
tion could have told him he mig^t as well look for a 
meal for his children in the middle of alkali plains. 
In three minutes he came back with a cake of sweet 
chocolate in his hand. 

'' Nothmg else to be had here. Eat this and I'll 
go outside on the street. But there is so little time 
you must be all ready to board the train. Come 
this way." He led them downstairs and through a 
long passage. Streams of people were going both 
ways, and hundreds more blocked the platform 
upon which they now emerged. 

Mr. Vick arranged the baggage in a little heap. 
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Rob clutched Treasure's chain. Nora held Danny's 
hand tight in hers. 

" Now then," said their father, " I've only six 
minutes to spare. Probably our train will pull in 
before I get back. You must watch as hard as you 
can and the minute you see me coming around the 
corner pick up everything and scramble aboard. Be 
sure to keep close together and not start till you see 
me, for I have your tickets." 

It seemed to George Vick that afternoon that 
he was in one of those nightmares where a person 
in desperate haste is blocked, tripped, countered, 
till his panting flight is like a squirrel's in a wheel. 
Throngs bore down upon him, baggage spilled at 
his feet, wrong turnings beckoned. He had done 
nothing but make futile starts down side streets 
which stretched away in endless repetition of stone 
steps and brick fronts, when his watch told him he 
must turn back or lose his train. 

Back he went by the same choked ways, under the 
tracks, up the stairs. 

" Atlantic City train ? " he yelled to an official. 

" On your left. Starts in two minutes," shouted 
the man. 

He bore down the platform pushing people to left 
and right. The children were nowhere to be seen. 
He sprang up the steps and began a frantic hunt 
from car to car. Neither were they on the train. 
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People employed about the North Philadelphia 
station have not yet forgotten the frantic man who 
" raised the roof " that July third trying to locate 
his three children. The officials knew that some 
one of their own number was at fault in letting 
three ticketless youngsters get through their hands 
unquestioned, but the enormous crowds crippled 
service. This was a grave thing, a most deplorable 
accident. They would do everything in their power. 
Would Mr. Vick sit down and be as patient as he 
could while they tried to find a trace of the lost 
little ones? 

The unhappy father, after another search of the 
entire premises, sank down on a chair in the tele- 
graph office. It was a moment when values proved 
themselves with a terrible clearness. Into his mind 
flashed the day when a dark-haired woman he called 
Allie had passed up the broad stairs of her old home 
for the last time. The doctor had just told him 
she would not tread those stairs again. He sat by 
her bed and there came to his ears the play of their 
little children and the cry of a tiny mortal only a 
few weeks old. He saw himself as he was — an 
unpractical bungler, a clumsy, dreaming boy, never 
grown up. 

Mechanical invention had been his passion from 
the time his fingers were big enough to hold a screw- 
driver. His father, a minister, had intended him 
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to study some learned branch and to that end made 
every sacrifice to give him a classical education. 
But a foundry was sweeter to George Vick than a 
class-room. During a short period in a machihe 
shop he suggested so many appliances for doing the 
work quicker and better that the owner of that shop 
made a little fortune, which he put in his own 
pocket. 

That was the trouble with George Vick. His 
brilliant ideas never did any good to himself. He 
was a visionary, lacking in commercial sense. More- 
over, he regarded his inventions as so peculiarly his 
own property that he refused good offers willfully. 
No one should buy his ideas, or launch them, but 
himself. The result was that while he was strug- 
gling for a foothold some bigger concern appro- 
priated his scheme and made a good thing of it. 

When Alice Du Vivier married this luckless fel- 
low her brothers and sisters drew away their skirts. 
She was the youngest child of General Du Vivier, 
then dead, that preux chevalier among men of trade. 
When money Honour Du Vivier had tired his heart 
out to make was swallowed up In an effort to perfect 
a hoisting mechanism*, which the inventor had re- 
fused to sell at a good figure to the National Der- 
rick Company, the other Du VIvIers took a stand on 
family pride. Alice might keep the old white-col- 
umned house and such furnishings as they did not 
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want for their own establishments, which were all 
away from Magnet. But of money help for George 
Vick or his children they had none to spare. 

An Irish Katie who had brought up Alice Du 
Vivier stuck by her children two years after her 
death, then she married an early lover and went west 
to live. Since then they had struggled on alone with 
hired service of an indifferent type. Never was man 
less fitted to care for the everyday needs of little 
children than George Vick. 

But if this latest venture should succeed it would 
mean a different style of living for them all. He 
knew, without personal pride, that of all the appli- 
ances he had worked out, this gas-heated flatiron 
was the most ingenious and useful. So far as he 
knew, there was nothing else as good on the market. 
He had taken great care to make his patents sound. 
Moreover, his aloofness had been sacrificed, for 
once, in so far that he was trying to get certain rich 
men to lend a hand. Succeed? Why it would 
bring a fortune. The children — 

The children I Where were they? He started 
up with a sharp exclamation. 

" No news yet," said the operator. " We are in 
communication with Newark and also with the 
south-bound train. Hard job to locate the little 
ones even then, with the coaches full-up as they are 
to-day." 
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CHAPTER IV 

WRONG TRAIN 

MEANWHILE, a long, narrow little girl in 
a woman's hat, a freckled boy with a 
carpetbag, a short-legged baby, a white 
bulldog, a small grip and a newspaper package, were 
rattling around in the fast express to New York. 

How did they get there? They scarcely knew, 
themselves. Standing together, a small buffeted 
reef on the surging station platform, three minutes 
dragged by like hours. Then, with a deafening 
clatter, a train came rushing in. People started to- 
ward it, running. Everybody was pushing that way. 
A man in brass buttons told them to step lively. 

" This is our train," shouted Nora. " Quick, 
gather up the things. Give me the package and the 
small grip. Rob, make Danny take tight hold of 
my dress. You watch him and Treasure, and I'll 
watch for Dad." 

" Here he comes 1 " she shrieked. " Running fast. 
I saw his old straw hat. Come on 1 " 

And the next minute they, were in a dense mass 
of hips and elbows which swayed and pinched them, 
prodded, stubbed and choked them, up the steps of 
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the car, in through the doorway. Somebody lifted 
Danny or he never would have gotten through. 
Others trod on Treasure and made him yelp, but 
someway he kept up. The doorway and platform be- 
hind them were packed with people. 

A long hiss shivered through the top of the car. 
Far away a voice yelled, " All aboard I " Wheels 
began to grind. The train moved — faster, faster, 
out upon its journey. 

Where was Father? 

** He must be just beyond the door," said Rob. 
" I'll look." 

The children were at the rear end of a day-coach, 
squeezed in between the last transverse seat and the 
little seat by the door. Gradually the crowd was 
shifting, some going into forward cars, others perch- 
ing on the arms of seats. Robert climbed to a foot- 
ing on the window sill. Nora, peering up, watched 
him look around over the heads of the crowd. Then 
she saw that he was making queer faces. Without 
a word he scrambled down, began lashing out his feet 
and fists in every direction, and started toward the 
door like a cyclone. 

" Robert Vick," screamed Nora, catching hold of 
his jacket 

" You lenrnie go I " roared Robert. " Tm a-goin' 
to get off this train. My father's not on liiis train." 

" Good gracious me 1 " snorted a stout woman 
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who had been pushing up against the children uncon- 
cernedly. ** That child has knocked my purse out 
of my hand. Can't somebody make him behave him- 
self?" 

" Here, you sonny," a man intervened. ** You 
can't get out on the steps now. Quit your shovin'." 

** Whew, but he's a little tiger ! " 

Many hands, not too gentle, forced the boy back 
into the corner, where he plumped down on the floor 
and burst into desperate sobbing. 

At this sight Danny, who had been clinging to 
Nora's frock, threw himself on his brother and lifted 
his voice, also. 

Nora knelt over the boys and tried to raise them 
up. She knew now — the man she had seen was not 
their father at all. They had made some dreadful 
mistake. Her heart pounded against her ribs. But 
" Oh, God, oh, Grandfather, help me not to cry," she 
prayed. 

A child's sobs are the most penetrating sound in 
the world. Every person in the car was craning 
around and asking, "What is it? Who's hurt?" 
Those close to the children passed explanations to 
the next group and word was circulated through the 
coach. 

" It's some children have lost their father.** 

" The girl says they meant to go to Atlantic 
City." 
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" They've got a dog with 'em, too." 

** Well, I like that! " exclaimed the stout woman, 
when Treasure's presence under the rear seat became 
known. " They wouldn't let me bring my dear little 
Fidelia, my toy terrior, into the car. And look at 
those young-ones with that mangy cur." 

A crowd has its traits of character as does a per- 
son. Another assortment of people, at another 
time, would have taken the waifs to their hearts and 
vied in kindness to them. To-day the group around 
the children was made up of people who cared not 
at all for any troubles but their own. It was a warm 
day. They had had a rough scramble to board the 
train and were abused at not getting seats. They 
felt cross and wanted a chance to show it. 

An old gentleman, who was extremely irritated by 
the discovery he had just made that the train would 
not stop at Trenton, worked off his bad humor on 
Nora. 

" You've made a nice mistake, you have, young 
person. Meant to go to Atlantic City and here you 
are on a New York express that makes no stops. 
Pretty good for a girl your size. How old are you ? 
Eleven years? Think of that! A girl twelve 
years old thinks she can take two young-ones and a 
dog and find the train herself. Do you realize this 
train stops nowhere, nowhere, till it gets to New- 
ark? You're in for it now." 
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" Can't we get off at all ? " quavered Nora. She 
was kneeeling with her arms around Danny so that 
he could finish his cry against her shoulder. Robert 
had stopped wailing but refused to raise himself and 
remained hunched up in the corner like a woodchuck 
half way into his hole. 

" No, kid, you can't get off unless you're put off," 
said a man who thought himself witty. " Better 
not let your brother start up his steam siren again 
unless you want to have him chucked out the win- 
dow." 

" I'm going to make a complaint," asserted the 
stout woman, breathing hard. " Letting three run- 
away brats onto the train and a dog with them. 
Why, my little Fidelia — " 

*' Gimme a look at that pup," called out a man 
with a red face and his hat on one side of his head. 
''That looks considerable like a pup I lost once, 
down to Coney. Say, I'd be tickled if this turned out 
to be the same." He reached under the seat and 
tried to haul Treasure from his hiding-place. 

Nora jumped to her feet, her gray eyes flashing 
like light on a steel blade. 

'' Leave that dog alone. It isn't your dog, and 
if you touch him he'll bite you. I don't care if this 
train does go to New York instead of Atlantic City. 
My father will come there and get us. My name 
is Honora Du Vivier Vick and if anybody touches 
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me or my brothers or Treasure they'll wish they 
hadn't. I can scratch and bite — and God will pun- 
ish them worst of all. I think we'll go in another 
car now. Come, Robert." 

The effect of this speech, issuing as it did from 
a small, spirited face under a black'kettle hat, was 
temporary paralysis of the audience. Robert, 
however, recognized in his sister's voice a note 
it was always best to heed and he scrambled to his 
feet. 

The change of cars had to be made piecemeal, 
after the famous precedent of the fox, the goose, 
and the load of hay. First Danny and Treasure 
were carried across that fearful swaying vestibule 
and put down inside the opposite doorway. Nora 
hitched them together and left them mingling their 
wails of fright. When she went back for Robert 
and the parcels, she was greeted on opening the door 
by guffaws of laughter. 

The audience had recovered themselves. The 
witty man was holding up Grandfather's carpetbag 
so as to display fully its pattern of red roses and 
orange tiger-lilies. In front of him Robert, scarlet 
in the face, seemed to be squaring himself for a 
fight. 

" Say, when my Gran-paw daown tu Peach Bottom 
went up tu Delta tu the caounty fair he used ter 
tote his worked suspenders in a grip like this ere. 
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Gran-paw had a classy eye for color, he did. What 
you got in it, Buster — samples o' cow-feed? " 

Nora snatched the bag, bundled the other things 
into Robert's arms and stumbled out of the car. The 
last she heard from her enemies was an expostulatory 
murmur to which someone replied, 

" Oh, the conductor will tend to them all right." 

In the next car they found themselves in a nar- 
row passage, whose paneled walls seemed to jump 
out and batter them from side to side. 

" Perhaps this leads to some place where ^e could 
get off," gasped Robert. 

" Anyway we're going away from those — those 
sea-serpents," said Nora, yearning for language bad 
enough to describe the people they had left. " Sit 
down on the floor while I pack up the things. I'll 
have to carry Danny.'* 

They made a run for it and emerged, bruised and 
dizzy, into a long, bright room with little white 
tables on each side. 

These tables were set with sugar bowls and cruets 
as if for some meal, past or to come. The empty 
chairs were pushed up close, and a man was sitting 
with his back this way, figuring in a little book. 

Nora had never been in a dining car before but 
she knew that this was one and her eyes brightened. 
In the excitement of the past half hour they had 
forgotten their hunger. Now the little tables and 
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certain food odors made their very imaginations 
hungry. 

Nora set Danny in a chair. The man looked 
round. 

" Hey, what's this ? " he exclaimed crossly. 
Three shabby children and a dog did not belong to 
this part of the train. 

" Is this a dining car ? " asked Nora. 

" Yes, it is." 

" How much do you charge for lunch for three 
people and a dog?" 

" You can't get anything to eat now. Lunch was 
over hours ago. What's that dog doing here any- 
way?" 

It would have been natural for Nora to reply with 
the whole story, but her recent experience in the day- 
coach made her hold back the truth. She was afraid 
that Treasure's presence would get them into trouble. 
Moreover, the man who had talked of chucking them 
out of the window had impressed her literally. Here 
they were, bound for New York without tickets and 
with very little money. There might be unknown 
penalties. Her instantaneous decision was to con- 
fide in no one but the conductor. She drew herself 
up. 

" This is our dog and we didn't have time to put 
him in the baggage car, but we are going to ask the 
brakeman to do it. If we can't buy anything to eat 
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may we sit down here ? It's very crowded back in 
the other car." 

" No, you can't sit down here. If there aren't 
seats in the coach you'll have to go into the parlor 
car. It's full, though. Maybe there's room in one 
of the Pullmans. Have you showed your tickets 
yet?" 

Nora paled. " No — nobody has asked to see 
them," she faltered. 

" Well, the conductor will be through before long. 
He's slow on account of the crowd. Have you got 
money for a seat in the Pullman ? " 

She poured out the contents of the old leather 
chatelaine into one hand. 

" A dollar and eighty-six cents," she counted. 

"Well, that'll do. Just pass through into the 
next car but one. Here, Alfred." He called to a 
colored man who had come out from somewhere 
and was looking on. " Take these children through 
to the Pullman. Better leave the dog here." 

But Treasure resisted so firmly that the man gave 
up. 

" Let him go through then. We're breaking all 
rules to-day. I'll send somebody for him pretty 



soon." 



Danny was a very dirty baby by this time. Tears, 
cinders, and sweet chocolate mottled his face and 
hands. The waiter, Alfred, picked him up in a 
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gingerly way. The other children looked like 
waifs, and Treasure never gave the effect of breed- 
ing. A nice, stylish party for a dignified colored gen- 
tleman to escort through the train I Alfred thought 
his duty was done when he opened the door of the 
chair car and pushed the children inside, saying, 

" Jes' keep right on till you gets through to the 
nex' one back." 

More people, all staring this way. Nora felt as 
though a million eyes were beating on her. She 
wondered how much farther she could go, carrying 
leaden-heavy packages and a load of anxiety that 
seemed to weigh like those great sheaves of wood 
she had seen from the train windows on the backs 
of foreign women in the mining regions. Never- 
theless, she marshaled her forces in front of her 
down the aisle. 

Half way — and more lions in the path. Another 
colored man stepped in front of the advancing party 
with outspread hands. 

" Say, you-all can't go through yere with that dog. 
Where you goin' anyway ? Let me see your tickets." 



CHAPTER V 

MR. SNORKIE 

WIY did the colored man's head swell like 
a huge puff of smoke? Nora saw this 
happen and wondered at it, and at his 
hands, which seemed to wave up and down close 
to her eyes. And far away a Voice was saying: 
" These are friends of mine." 

Next, she was lying down with her eyes closed, 
listening to the same Voice in conversation with Rob- 
ert. 

"You see, if I only had some kind of pump," 
Robert was explaining, " 'twould make a dandy 
soda-water fountain. You could use those little 
screws for taps and the stuff would come out — 
Psst I " 

" I think a siphon is what you need," counseled 
the Voice. "If you had a pump somebody would 
have to work that pump, presumably Daniel here. 
And Dan's too sleepy for such a job." 

It was pleasant to lie there, speculating on how 
the Voice and Rob became so well acquainted. Nora 
hated to break the spell by opening her eyes. 
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" Distinctly a siphon. Wouldn't you advise it, 
Doctor?" 

" By all means," said new and higher tones di- 
rectly over Nora's head. " Our patient is all right 
now I think. She'll open her eyes directly." 

" Will she ? I want her to see me first then. I 
used to know her two hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

At this piece of news Nora's eyes popped open. 

She found herself looking into a pair of deep-set, 
rather small, twinkling blue eyes. They returned 
her gaze, getting bluer and more twinkling all the 
time. Her glance traveled on and she found that 
the rest of the Voice was a stout man, young — 
yes, young in spite of the stoutness — in a gray 
suit and blue tie. He had a beak nose, a little 
clipped mustache, and a mouth that looked as 
if it were always getting ready to let out a long 
whistle. 

Another man, older, trim and dapper, was clink- 
ing some bottles into a case, which he presently shut 
with a snap. 

" Yes. Doing nicely, nicely. Let her lie quiet 
a minute. That's it — the window wide open. Oh, 
thank you, glad to have been of service, I m sure. 
You are a good Samaritan, I see." 

" What I " cried the stout young man. He was 
quick in speech and motion. " How did you know 
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jt? Oh, my nose, of course. Yes, there is a touch 
way back and I'm proud of it, too. But I was 
brought up a Lutheran." 

"Oh, really? Ha, ha I" laughed the doctor 
doubtfully. " Well, if you should need me again 
here's my card, Mr. — " 

" Snorkie," finished the younger man. " S-n-o-r- 
k-i-e. I haven't a card with me but you'll generally 
find me at the Yale Club. Good-day, sir." The 
doctor bowed himself out. " Well, how do you 
find yourself? " asked Mr. Snorkie of Nora. 

" All right now," she answered languidly. 
" But where are we ? Has Father come ? " 

She could tell by the rumbling that they were 
still on the train, but this seemed to be a little room 
upholstered in leather. 

" Are the boys here ? And Treasure ? " 

For answer Rob came crowding at her elbow. 
Mr. Snorkie lifted Danny and held him lightly 
astride of her prostrate knees, and a moist nose 
reached up and brushed against her fingers. 

" Say, Noe, you fell right down in the aisle. 
Gee, but I was scairt," said Robert. " Now — Mr. 
Snorkie's going to tell me how to fix my soda-water 
fountain. I told him Father was generally too busy 
to bother with such things." 

" I not had no nap, Nonie," said Danny, rubbing 
both eyes. " Snork just putted me to sleep when 
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you woked up. But I'd like my dinner pretty 
soon." 

" Oh, dear I Isn't it too bad I can't get him any- 
thing," fretted Nora, trying to get up. " I feel all 
sort of un — unhinged myself, as if I never wanted 
any food to chew on again. But the boys will be 
sick, especially Danny — " 

Mr. Snorkie sat down suddenly on the opposite 
leather couch. 

" Will — you — tell — me — exactly at what 
hour you last ate? " 

It was queer the way everybody seemed to jump 
on her when food was mentioned. She knew she 
was partly to blame for not bringing a lunch, as well 
as for getting on the wrong train. But she did think 
she had been scolded enough for one day. 

" Why, except the sweet chocolate at Philadelphia, 
I suppose it was half past six this morning." 

" Half past six this mor — You lie still right 
where you are." 

Their new friend bolted out of the door and 
vanished. 

At her request Robert explained how she had spun 
around and fallen down in front of the colored man, 
and how Mr. Snorkie — " He told me right away 
to call him that " — had suddenly been there pick- 
ing her up. He explained to the man, " whose last 
name was Porter," that they were all friends of his 
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and that he had a room waiting for them in the next 
car. 

" Whidi is here," continued Robert. " 'N then 
he sent somebody for a doctor 'n that man with the 
IngersoU watch came 'n put stuff on your upper lip. 
'N then you woke up. Say, I like Mr. Snorkie." 

" Like Snork," echoed Danny, bending over 
something which he held tight in one fist. 

" Why Danforth Vick, where did you get that? " 
cried Nora when she had pryed up his fingers. It 
was a very little ivory dog with a ring in his back. 

" Snork gave," cried Danny, hugging his new 
plaything defiantly. 

" Sure I did," declared the original owner, com- 
ing back as suddenly as he had left. 

A long " 0-oh," a sort of groan of delight, came 
from all three children when they saw him, for he 
was followed by a man carrying a tray which held 
three glasses of milk, a plate of bread and butter, 
and three big saucers of strawberries. Before the 
Oh had fairly left their lips a table covered with a 
white cloth appeared in front of them, the feast was 
evenly apportioned, and Mr. Snorkie was nodding 
a decided Yes to the question, " Shall we begin? " 
which he read in their eyes. 

The waiter was Alfred, the same that had poked 
them unceremoniously into the parlor car a short 
time ago, but he seemed to have changed his dispo- 
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sition. He tied on Danny's napkin, snapped his 
fingers at Treasure, and ran back and forth with 
sugar and cream, smiling all the time. 

The boys looked like complacent Jack Homers 
with huge napkins tucked close beneath their chins, 
mouths full, and a far-away look in their eyes. 
Nora could not eat much. She kept glancing across 
at their new friend with an inquiring expression. 

When that gentleman had attended to the wants 
of each, not excepting Treasure, who made short 
work of two slices of bread and butter, he sat back 
and returned Nora's gaze as if he had known all 
the time that she was looking at him. 

" You see it was almost three hundred years ago," 
he explained, though Nora had not asked any ques- 
tion. " I was quite disappointed that you didn't re- 
member me — but then, the circumstances, you 
know. And I've changed a lot. I used to have 
ears that hung way down over my collar, and dew- 
laps — if you know what they are ; it wouldn't be 
at all becoming if I had them now." Mr. Snorkie 
tried to give an imitation of himself with dew-laps, 
which nearly choked the boys. ** I belonged to the 
late Lord Pinkintote's pack and you were a little 
yellow fox with a pink tongue one inch long. I 
never hunted you, but I remember distinctly running 
a great uncle's cousin's nephew of yours to earth be- 
hind the muUioned beechwood copse. Last time I 
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went to visit the present Lord Pinkintote I saw the 
old fellow's brush mounted on a brass fire shovel. 
By ' old fellow ' of course I mean your foxy rela- 
tive, not Lord P.'s grandfather. Have some sugar, 
Daniel." 

Dimples began to prick around Nora's mouth. 
Robert sat gaping. 

"As for Bob, it was ever so much before that, 
when I knew htm — in fact about five thousand years. 
He and I lived in a pre-Noaichian mud-puddle and I 
taught him to swim, because I was an awfully bossy 
old bull-frog and he was a tadpole." 

Nora clapped her hands. "We often call him 
Tad at home. Daddy does, too. Now how about 
Danny?" 

The baby had finished his food and as he sat next 
Mr. Snorkie he had settled down against that gen- 
tleman's arm. He was now sound asleep with his 
napkin still bundled round his neck and one arm 
hooked over the faithful Dobbin. 

" Daniel ? " mused Mr. Snorkie, lodcing down at 
the fine yellow hair over his sleeve and at the long 
eyelashes resting on a soiled pink cheek. " Oh, I 
guess I knew him in heaven, if I was ever there." 

" His name isn't Daniel," corrected Nora po- 
litely. " It's Danforth George Vick. I thought I 
hadn't really ever seen you before, though I didn't 
know but you might be related to us on the Du 
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Vivier side. We never see any of that branch, you 
know." 

" Indeed ? Their loss rather than yours, I should 
think. What are they a branch of?" 

" Of our mother's family. They didn't like her 
marriage with Daddy. You know what family quar- 
rels are." 

" I do, indeed," said Mr. Snorkie soberly. A 
shadow passed over his face and he seemed to forget 
them for a moment. 

" But now," he said, " will you please tell me how 
you came to be in this pickle ? I know a little about 
it already, for I came through that day-coach just as 
you marched out of it. I put some questions, which 
were taken up by a stout lady and by a regular 
cut-up who was intensely waggish about you. Then 
I heard a loud crash in the parlor car and hurried 
in to find it was caused by a girl and three tons of 
baggage falling on the floor. Now go on from there 
backwards." 

Piecemeal, Nora and Robert told the story, un- 
consciously throwing many a sidelight on family his- 
tory and character. Mr. Snorkie cuddled Danny and 
put in a question whenever they seemed liable to run 
down. 

" Nine o'clock last night I That was rather short 
notice for such a trip." 

" My father hasn't time to think of things before- 
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hand," sighed Nora, " though of course he would 
if he had thought of it. I find grown people, like 
fathers, pretty hard to train, don't you? " 

" Bitterly hard," said their friend, with sudden 
painful emphasis. Nora, who was quick to read 
faces, saw that something was wrong. She was silent 
for a minute before going on with her story. 

" And so your father is an inventor ? What has 
he invented? " 

" Oh, a vacuum cleaner and a refrigerating ma- 
chine and a lamp-chimney holder and a thing to open 
bottles with," said Nora. 

" And a thing to turn out the gas from way off," 
added Rob. ^' And a thing to measure gas. And 
everything that runs by a motor." 

" And a washing machine that rubs the clothes," 
said Nora. 

" And all kinds of inventions for automobiles," put 
in Robert. 

** And the gas-heated flatiron," concluded Nora. 
" That's what we're going to the elksposition for at 
Atlantic City. If we ever get there," she added, her 
face clouding. She came over and seated herself by 
their new friend. " I'd like to consult you about the 
best way to get back. Is New York a frightfully ex- 
pensive place to stay overnight? Because I'm afraid 
we'll have to, so that Father can come and buy our 
tickets back to Philadelphia. I have a dollar and 
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eighty-six cents with me, but you see there are three 
of us, and I presume Treasure's expenses would 
count up. He seems to be our greatest obstacle. 
Then I should like to pay you for this lunch and the 
money you gave the doctor." 

"How do you know I gave him anything? I 
thought you were in a swoon." 

" I saw you hand him something. And I know 
doctors are a great expense. Our doctor at home 
keeps sending a bill for Rob's measles. I could pay 
it if Father would let me sell the carved four-poster 
to Mrs. Vanlaven, but he says he doesn't want their 
house furnished with our things. Now please tell me 
how much I owe you." 

" My dear Victoria," said Mr. Snorkie. He called 
her Victoria, which he said was long for Vick and 
Vixen. " Won't you allow me the pleasure of enter- 
taining you as my friends ? " 

Nora colored, thinking perhaps she had been rude. 
" I don't believe we've even said thank-you yet. I 
couldn't say it strong enough for what you've done. 
But — but you know what I told you about my grand- 
father. If It won't hurt your feelings I should like 
to pay you for the doctor." 

Mr. Snorkie thought a minute. " Victoria, I'll 
make a bargain with you. I think you can turn 
around and go back to Philadelphia as soon as we 
reach New York. Your father is probaby just as 
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close to the telegraph office in that North Philadel- 
phia station as he can get. Til send him a mes- 
sage — a regular tattle-tale message about you. The 
railroad people will make you a present of your ride 
back, because it was their fault you came off incog- 
nito, you see. Til arrange all that and tell the din- 
ing-car people to bring Daniel a bite of supper and 
let you and Rob and Treasure pick up whatever 
crumbs he drops." 

" Danny doesn't drop many crumbs," said Robert 
anxiously. 

*' Oh, hush, Rob, you don't understand a single 
thing," cried Nora, who was feeling very grown-up. 

Mr. Snorkie looked surprised. " Pardon me, Vic- 
toria, but Mr. Robert Vick is a very old and highly 
esteemed friend of mine. Anyone who impugns his 
understanding directs a personal insult at me." Nora 
giggled, until she saw that Mr. Snorkie was in ear- 
nest, when she became rather ashamed. 

" Now then," the gentleman went on. " If you, 
Victoria, will allow me to see you off to Philadelphia 
and will also accept a small loan for traveling ex- 
penses — (the funds you have in hand would hardly 
cover contingent liabilities) . Ahem. As I was say- 
ing. We will consider the whole thing a loan which 
you can pay at your leisure. Will that do ? " 

" Yes, it will," said Nora. " And I'll give you a 
receipt for it, like the milk-man does me." 
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An hour later some of the passengers taking the 
evening train to Philadelphia observed with sympathy 
the parting of a genial, stout young man from his lit- 
tle family of three. He seemed to be consigning them 
to good care, for a group of train officials was as- 
sembled in the aisle listening to his parting instruc- 
tions. 

Danny held on to his new friend with both hands. 
When Nora tried to loosen this clutch she found 
something in one of the small fists. 

" Oh, this is yours, isn't it, Mr. Snorkie, this queer 
little ivory dog? Give it back, Danforth." 

Mr. Snorkie folded Danny's fingers over it. 
" Sh I " said he in a low voice. " Don't break the 
spell. That little dog is a talisman of ancient 
Egyptian origin. This is the omen. He will surely 
return to me bringing with him the person into whose 
care he was last intrusted (something like 'the cat 
came back,' you see). I leave you in his care. 
Guard him well, as a token that we shall meet again. 
I sincerely hope it will be in the present age." 

As the time drew on for last words Nora said, 
" Ten dollars is an awful lot. But we won't spend 
It all, and I'll surely, surely pay it back. I've given 
you a receipt with my name and address, you see." 

Mr. Snorkie shook hands all round and lifted his 
hat in a way that made Nora feel thirty at least. 
Just as he was leaving, another thought overwhelmed 
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her. She grabbed his arm and whispered in his ear, 
** You think I don't know how good you've been, but 
I do. I can never really pay you." Her dignity 
melted and she gave him one of the bear-hugs usually 
reserved for Mr. Vick. 

Mr. Snorkie laughed and hurried from the train. 



I 



CHAPTER VI 

THREE DOLLARS GONE 

DON'T you wish the Vans could see us now? " 
Rob said this as the train pulled out of 
Jersey City on its way to Philadelphia. 
Our three travelers (Treasure was properly accom- 
modated up in front) had a sleeping car section to 
themselves. Their seats were piled with maga- 
zines, views of New York, salt-water taffy, a me- 
chanical rabbit with jointed ears, a bunch of sweet 
peas — everything that Mr. Snorkie could get to- 
gether quickly and offer as '' souvenirs of a delight- 
ful reunion " and " to remember me by until we 
meet again in the thirty-seventh century," he had 
said. 

" Oh, if they only could 1 " said Nora in answer 
to Rob. " We can tell them about it but it sounds 
almost incredulous. Mr. Snorkie is too wonderful to 
describe. I never knew there were such men be- 
fore." 

" Don't you wish he lived in Magnet? " 
" Wish ? I wish he lived next door to us and was 
our uncle and the principal of our school and Daddy's 
partner and the minister and the mayor of the city and 
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owner of all the stores in Magnet and head of the 
board of education. I'd like every man in Magnet, 
except Daddy, turned into Mr. Snorkie. That's 
what I wish." 

" He'd buy us everything we wanted, wouldn't 
he?" said Robert. 

" Yes, but you wouldn't let me catch you asking. 
Goodness I This ten dollars weighs on my mind 
enough. I signed a receipt for it, you know. I 
heard Mumsie say once that Grandfather, after he 
was cheated that time, would never put his name to 
paper unless he could be responsible for it. Mr. 
Snorkie took the paper, so I can't be responsible for 
that, but I'm going to look out for this money and 
send it back at once. He said to pay for our sup- 
per out of it, but that prob'ly won't be more than a 
quarter. We mustn't eat much. I shan't need to 
use his money for it." 

'' I'd like to see the ten dollars," said Rob. 

Nora opened her bag. She would not take the 
bill out, so they pressed their heads close together to 
peek inside. It was a new " yellow back " decorated 
with the face of a gentleman in a ruffled shirt, first 
treasurer of the United States, and proclaiming with 
fine certainty that ten dollars in gold had been de- 
posited in the Treasury. 

Rob sighed. '* I s'pose a person could buy a bi- 
cycle with that. Or a vacuum cleaner." The lat- 
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ter mechanism had been his dream since he saw one 
operated at a neighbor's house. 

" Mm, mm I The things I could think of ! Silk 
kimonos and a new furnace and to go to Spain and 
explore the Alhambra for secret vaults. But it's 
no use imagining with borrowed money. What 
pleases me is Mr. Snorkie trusting me with such an 
amount. I guess he took me for thirteen years old. 
My height, you know, and this hat." 

When the conductor came by he wouldn't hear 
tickets mentioned. He waived aside Nora's expla- 
nation. 

" Great Guns I don't I know all about that? North 
Philadelphia's been making enough noise about you 
little rascals to sizzle the hair off a brass monkey." 
He looked sidewise over his spectacles at Nora. 
" You'd better learn a lesson from to-day, my dear. 
Don't lose your papa, in the first place. Anyway, 
never get on a train without asking some of us train- 
men if that's the train you want to go on. But for 
that gentleman that put you aboard here you might've 
got lost in New York or been kidnapped. You 
might have had a pret-ty serious time of it." 

" I know it," said Nora. The conductor looked 
at her and felt that he had said enough. 
. Although this train was crowded, the brakeman, 
the Pullman conductor, the porter, the train-boy all 
found time to stop and chat. 
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'^ Who can those children be that get so much at- 
tention ? " other passengers wondered. " They must 
be related to the Road," 

Nora was not puzzled. " It's Mr. Snorkie's do- 
ings. He recommended us,'' she told Rob. 

Soon the porter, whose name was Caleb, told them 
dinner was ready in the next car. 

'^ De gent'mun chahge me to take you-all in early 
'fore de res' dis Fo'th o' July crowd gobble up all de 
stuffin' out de possum." 

'^ Is there really possum to eat ? " asked Rob. 

Caleb chuckled. " Maybe not. Maybe nothin* 
better'n fried rabbit tails for you an' your little 
brotha." 

'^ Mine wabbit's ears shake," said Danny, holding 
up the mechanical toy. 

" Sho nuff I Well, honeys, rules of de Pennsyl- 
vany Road is dat nobody kin go int' de dinin' car 
'less dey wash dey face an' brush dey does off. You- 
all come erlong o' me an' I'll show where dat can be 
did." 

He also persuaded Nora to leave her hat behind. 
After they had made copious use of scented lava- 
tory soap, he ushered them into the dining car. 

A waiter had a chair all ready for Danny with 
cushions to make it higher. He handed Nora a big 
card. 

'' Let me see, Nora. I think you might let me 
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see," teased Rob. She was everlastingly long over 
the card. 

" It's only a list of what they've got for dinner. 
I'm trying to pick out something little and cheap. 
Zwieback would do for Danny but it isn't down here. 
I think I'll ask the man to bring us stewed corn and 
bread." 

Rob took possession of the card as soon as Nora 
laid it down. 

" Stewed corn 1 Why, they've got dill pickles 
printed here, and chicken and jelly, and e-n-t-r-e- 
m-e-t-s, entrymeats, whatever they are, and ice- 
cream! '' 

Danny began pounding on the table. *' Ice-team, 
ice-team 1 " 

" There, Robert Vick, you've started Danny, read- 
ing those things out loud. No, baby, we can't have 
ice-cream, it costs too much." 

Just then their waiter came up bringing napkins 
and other preliminaries. 

" How much is ice-cream here? " Rob asked him. 

Nora blushed. " We don't want any. We just 
want a little stewed corn and bread, please. Nothing 
else." 

The waiter looked vaguely surprised. He was of 
the same type as Alfred in the other train, rather 
above explaining things to children. " Don't want 
any soup or fish or chicken? " 
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" No," said Nora, with a frown at Rob. " I think 
it's better for us just to have stewed corn and bread." 

The children made shift at a meal from this re- 
stricted diet When they had cleared the dishes the 
waiter came back. 

" Sure you don't want no ice-cream? " 

Nora could see people at the opposite table eating 
pink and chocolate pyramids, very alluring this warm 
night. She put her elbow on the table so that Danny 
might not catch sight of them. 

" No, thank you. How much will our dinner 
be?" 

" It'll be three dolla's," said the waiter. 

Nora sat back in her chair and swallowed 
hard. 

"Not — ? Are you sure it's as much as that? 
We had the corn because we didn't want anything 
expensive." 

" It'd a been just the same no matter what you et. 
It's table d'hote to-day. You couldVe et the whole 
bill o' fare for a doUa — " 

" Oh," said Nora. 

Mr. Snorkie had been right about their needing 
extra money. Travel was a luxury. This would 
mean parting with his yellow bill and later asking 
their father to make up the deficit. Well, if there 
was no way out of it — she picked up the card 
again. 
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'' Then I guess we'll take some chicken now, and 
soup, and — " 

" DiU pickles," said Rob, 

** Ice-cream," said Danny. 

'' Yes, all those things, please, and chocolate cake. 
But while you're clearing off I think we'll just walk 
around a little." 

Even the bored waiter grinned and everyone else 
in the car was smiling as the three children marched 
down the aisle and were heard jumping and laughing 
in the passage. 

They ate the rest of their dinner with a relish, 
though Rob said when he put his spoon into his 
creamy pink mound, 

"If it weren't for my winter flannels I wouldn't 
eat this." 

With reluctance Nora took out Mr. Snorkie's bill, 
so clean and snappy and bright, and saw it go away 
on a silver tray. She could not help feeling that she 
had broken faith with their dear new friend in part- 
ing with it. In its place came back a dirty five and 
two ragged ones. 

" Ain't it fun on this train ? " said Rob when they 
had settled themselves among their belongings in the 
Pullman. 

" Yes, but just think, three dollars/ Of course 
there's my dollar eighty-six, and Dad will make up 
the rest, but I wanted to send back the same bill. I'm 
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going to write to Mr. Snorkie anyway. I think he's 
lonesome." 

'' Lonesone, with so much money I " exclaimed 
Rob. 

*' It was what he said about fathers and the way 
he looked. His lower eyelids came up over his 
twinkle like someone pulling up a window shade and 
he stared into the air instead of at us. I'd like to be 
a fairy and make it all right for him. Anyway I'm 
going to crochet him something." 

Nora sat pondering an idea for rainbow sus- 
penders. Presently she became aware of Danny's 
maneuvers. He had produced the little ivory hound 
from somewhere and was walking it up and down 
the window sill. 

" Oh, don't let him fall out 1 Let me take him." 

" Snork gave me," clamored the baby. 

" I know he did, dear, and it's very precious — 
the most valu'ble thing you ever had. We'll give it 
back. We only want to look at it." 

They took turns examining the queer image. He 
was a hybrid with leanings toward the beagle, squatty, 
with long ears and a long, solemn face like Parson 
Rook's; the whole thing was no bigger than your 
thumb. 

*' Such a tiny thing to mean so much I Danforth, 
listen to me. This is a valu'ble possession. It 
means that you and dear Mr. Snorkie will meet again. 
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If you see him, probably we will, too. Fm going to 
tie the little dog on a string and put it round your 
neck for safe-keeping." 

At North Philadelphia a white-faced man moved 
restlessly from one spot to another on the platform, 
crowding up to each incoming train and straining his 
eyes to search the streams of people that emerged into 
the hot summer dusk. 

" They're on Number Nine. Due in five minutes 
now," said a train-hand stopping beside Mr. Vick to 
trim his lantern. Everybody about the place had 
heard of the lost children. " Here she comes 1 You 
look down that way, I'll watch here." Two or three 
blue-coated men bustled through the crowd to make 
sure this time of the little group that had slipped 
through their fingers this afternoon. 

Mr. Vick was hastening from one coach-steps to 
another. Not there. No, not here. He heard a 
shout. Down a lane which the people opened for 
them flew a thin, eager girl, and a little boy, pale 
and tousled, followed by a conductor with a sleepy 
baby on his shoulder. 

" Thank God," George Vick mumbled. A sob 
clogged his throat as he hugged his three children in 
his arms. 

There were no porters, no costly meals, no ob- 
sequious officials on the train that took them back 
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to Atlantic City that night. They were back in a 
common car and they were tired and sleepy. But 
all three felt confident that no upholstery was softer 
to rest one's head against than their father's rough 
sleeve and no sensation more satisfying than the 
knowledge that they were all together again. 

To eyes pressed close to the window-pane the 
blackness through which they sped resolved itself into 
an endless succession of tree-tops against an inky sky. 
It was the tract of scrub pine which covers eastern 
New Jersey. Danny thought there might be bears 
in it. After one look he scrambled back upon his 
father's lap. 

"Where Snork? Want Snork," he complained. 

Nora and Rob had already told the story of the 
afternoon. Most of it had come out in an ear-pier- 
cing chorus the first ten minutes after they rushed into 
their father's arms. But Mr. Vick was not satisfied. 

** What is this Mr. — What did you say his name 
is — Storking? Snortle? Oh, Snorkie — well, 
what is he like ? " 

He was roused to real curiosity about this person 
who had sprung up out of nowhere and assumed 
charge of his children. Who had taken them into 
a state-room, fed them, and attended to all the red 
tape of putting them and Treasure aboard the return 
train. Who had trusted his eleven-year-old daugh- 
ter with ten dollars. 
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" Describe him to me/' said Mn Vick. 

Nora opened her mouth several times, her eyes 
sparkling as if a psean of enthusiasm were about to 
burst forth ; but finally she shook her head* 

" Oh, I can't. He's too glorious and nice." 

" Glorious I Was he young or old? " 

** Why, old, of course. That is, grown up. Past 
twenty-five anyway, and very nice." 

" Well, what sort of fellow ? Did he say what his 
business is ? " 

** Oh, no. I don't know that he does any business. 
You sec he's extremely nice — " 

Mr. Vick made a motion of despair. " Robert, 
sec if you can add anything definite to Nora's ac- 
count." 



** You bet I can. He's got a jack-knife with a 
screw-driver and pincers In it. He understands about 
siphons and he gave us strawberries for lunch. So 
you see he is nice. Dad." 

Mr. Vick laughed. ** I believe the baby could do 
better than either of you. Did you like this Mr. 
Snorkie, Da'forth?" 

Danny opened one eye a crack, just enough to leer 
down at the small ivory dog which hung from a string 
around his iteck. 

" Torse liked Snork. Snork nice.^^ 

" Nice he must be, certainly, but why did he do so 
much for you, I wonder? " 
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** He said he knew us before," began Rob. 

" That was only a joke," put in Nora. " He said 
he knew me two hundred years ago, and Rob a thou- 
sand years. He's full of fun and puckers up his 
mouth and eyes as if he knew jokey things about you. 
I think he's a sort of generous, lonesome person and 
we struck him as just the kind of children he liked." 

The father of this brand of children shook his 
head. " I don't understand it yet. Certainly he 
must be a good-hearted fellow and I owe him more 
than I can repay. By the way, have you the rest of 
that ten dollars, Nonic ? " 

" Yes, right here in my bag. Shall I give it to 
you?" 

" No, keep it till we get to Atlantic City. I 
may not have time to write him the first day or two. 
Be careful of the money. It was good of him to 
trust you with it, wasn't it? " 

*' Yes, but I told him all about Grandfather, and 
I said he need never be afraid to trust me because my 
name is Honour. Wasn't that right ? " 

*' Yes, dear, see that you never forget it." 

He passed his hand over Nora's tousled head. It 
bothered him sometimes that she had so much to say 
about her Grandfather. 

" She's too young to understand the meaning of it. 
Honor and responsibility are just names to her," he 
thought. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SEVEN DOLLARS GONE 

Atlantic City, July 5. 
Esteemed Friend Beatrice: 

(Excuse me if I use Quaker langwage all through but 
it is because of Miss Keziah Webb and her brother Gideon 
Webb who are Quakers where we board.) We had an 
awful middle part of our journey from taking the wrong 
train and no lunch and Treasure you know tagged us on 
to the cars. Tell Harry the carpetbag was a noosince just 
as he said. I do not like to think about it except the last 
part when we were rescued by a prince among men named 
Mr. Snorkie. He said he knew me 200 years ago when I 
was a baby fox with a pink tongue and he gave us papers, 
postle-cards, flowers and rabbits and Danny a magic dog 
and he lent me a ten-dollar bill which Daddy will send 
back -|- three dollars which we ate for our dinner because 
it was Table Don*t. 

Well friend Bee are not thee just crazy about Atlantic 
City? We know a boy named John which he calls J awn 
but spells it same as John Norton in school. He also says 
aout and haouse and all words like that. His mother keeps 
a boarding house named Hotel Vere de Vere. Thee cannot 
see Atlantic Ocean from our house but some green meadows 
which smell queer and make handsome sunsets. Thee 
would laugh (or Harry would) that we have not been to 
the Board Walk or any Peer yet! Daddy's show opened 
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Fourth of July when some men made speeches on our Com- 
mercial Posterity and things like that and Daddy was 
afraid that he would have to take us all day. But John 
turned up and we went for fiddler crabs with him but saw 
the airo-plain coming which thee can bet Robert Vick was 
almost wild at it. He has forgotten his soda-water foun- 
tin and talks of airo-plains and motor-boats. 

We saw fire-works from the upstairs porch at night 
Well farewell, 
Esteemed friend, 

From thy revecred friend 
Honora Du Vivier Vick 
Grand-daughter of General 
Honour Du Vivier and 
Daughter of George Vick 
Inventor of Flatirons. 
P. S. Do you think File Binker will give you the pink 
kitten? If he does perhaps you would like to name it Mr. 
Snorkie. Anyway please cumpose a poem about him and 
send me on a postle-card. You know I can*t write poems 
only humerus and our darling Mr. Snorkie would do for a 
hero of any long serious works. 

P. P. S. Did you ever have a moskitoe bite you on the 
ankel bone? One did just now which convulsed my 
writing. 

Everybody knows Atlantic City. If you were not 
there in July and August, among the thousands that 
rushed in from steaming Philadelphia and stifling 
New York to elbow each other on the piers like a 
mob at a fresh air bargain counter, perhaps you have 
tried It in March. Then women wear furs with 
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their delicate Easter hats, and the ocean is peri- 
winkle color on a fine day, and riding the ponies is real 
fun, they are so frisky. Or you may even have 
spent Christmas week in a great hotel, almost empty, 
whose windows looked out on gray, rough breakers 
lashing under a desert of bare Board Walk. 

At any rate you know the ocean-front, its peep- 
shows, merry-go-rounds, pickle displays, bazaars, 
theaters, sand-artists, brass bands. Shows, so many 
and various that old ocean seems merely a side-show 
until you stand at the farthest end of a pier a thou- 
sand feet long and try to think how many miles it 
would have to strut on its high stilts to get within 
shouting distance of Spain. 

Northwest of all this, on that side which looks 
towards wide salt meadows crinkled over with thin 
blue creeks and thoroughfares, the Vicks had found 
a haven. They were so far from the Board Walk 
that its noise came to them only as a blended roar 
booming loudest after they were in bed at night, and 
its million lights dimmed the few stars to be seen 
through the square of mosquito bar at their windows. 

Two plain Quaker people, who took in boarders 
only in the rush season, owned the house, a red and 
yellow cottage with a two-story balcony clambered 
over with honey-suckle. It had a back yard where 
one might choose sand, yellow gravel or meadow sod 
as a basis for digging, always holding sacred certain 
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petunia and geranium beds surrounded by weather- 
beaten conch shells. Here, Nora, Robert and Danny 
settled down to play as contentedly as in the back 
garden of the old Du Vivier house. Treasure alone 
was ill at ease, badgered by green-head flies, op- 
pressed with boarders and with homesickness for the 
shady spots, the butcher-boys and the free roaming of 
Magnet. 

" Jawn " was a tow-headed boy indigenous to the 
coast. Though bigger and older than the Vicks he 
seemed to find a piquancy in their talk and ways that 
kept him in constant attendance. With him they ex- 
plored the meadows at low tide and poked about 
Crab Thoroughfare in a flat-bottomed craft spoken 
of by Jawn as " Raouse Haowe*s old scaouw." With 
him, after his character had been tested, they made 
their three excursions into that other world, the At- 
lantic City of Board Walk, hotels and piers. 

For these occasions great preparations were neces- 
sary. Everybody dressed in their best. A baby car- 
riage was borrowed for Danny. Treasure was tied 
to the chicken-coop, as the crowded beach was no 
place for him. Nora went to her black bag and 
levied on the dollar-eighty-six for mild treats all 
round. Expensive pleasures such as pony-rides and 
indoor shows she felt, and made Rob see, were not 
for them. 

Once on the Board Walk they went half way to 
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the inlet without stopping, then came slowly down, 
looking at everything on the Walk, below and around 
it How often Danny's wicker perambulator was 
navigated down flights of steps to the beach and up 
again ; what a stumbling-block the whole party was to 
pedestrians and chair-riding people; what questions 
were asked by Robert concerning the vast mechan- 
isms everywhere to be seen, and answered by 
" Jawn" according to his lights; how much stick- 
candy and popcorn they ate; these things would 
hardly gain belief if the history of that first day 
could be written out in full. 

Last of all, they stopped at the Exposition Build- 
ing. When Mr. Vick saw them and heard the story 
of the afternoon he gave thanks that it was not pos- 
sible for them to visit the Board Walk every day. 

Their second trip was like the first, only more 
specialized. .The third was undertaken on a bright, 
blistering morning, the last of their stay in Atlantic 
City, and it was fraught with calamities overshadow- 
ing and far-reaching. 

Before joining the others Nora's last act was to 
take out her chatelaine bag. The change from Mr. 
Snorkie's ten still lay within. Only that morning she 
had reminded her father for the tenth time of their 
debt and he had answered as before, " Yes, yes. I 
must see to that to-day.'* He was all taken up with 
the exposition, which was panning out well. Many 
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persons interested in gas appliances had looked at 
his invention, the Victor Flatiron, and praised it. 
He had talked to some important buyers and hoped 
to take large orders. Time enough to write the let- 
ter another day. 

Hitherto Nora had taken their pop-corn money 
along tied into the corner of her handkerchief. But 
to-day she and Rob were to spend their remaining 
fifty cents in presents for Harry and Beatrice and 
for John, as a return for his kind attentions. She 
had said a good deal to John about the money in- 
trusted to her by Mr. Snorkie, but he maintained a 
skeptical attitude. 

" Where's your seven dollars ? Fetch it aout and 
lessee if you got that much." 

Why not take the bag to-day and carelessly display 
the seven dollars when paying for their things? 
Three greenbacks crumpled up in a purse look rather 
wealthy. It would be a new experience to go shop- 
ping thus provided, even though the extra money 
must not be touched. 

The children were too much occupied with their 
plans to think of Treasure. Half way across the 
town Rob felt something butting against the calves 
of his legs, which being interpreted meant, ** I've 
skulked behind long enough. Might as well let the 
crowd know I'm here." It was too far to take him 
back. They came out on the beach with Treasure 
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coursing in every direction, wild with excitement at 
the freedom, the space, and the doings. 

People were pressing around the hospital tent, 
passing to those on the outskirts rumors of a rescue 
in the surf. The children joined this crowd and be- 
came wedged in between the ropes. When it turned 
out that the rescue was only a barrel from the break- 
ers and the curious throngs passed on, the children 
looked around for Treasure. 

Out of sight but not out of mind. Departing, he 
had left behind him footprints of a most obvious 
character. 

First, there was a sand artist, mad clean through, 
whose prospects of a college education had been 
rudely interrupted by two white paws assaulting his 
master-piece, the head of William J. Bryan. Next 
a nurse-maid, standing up two fat, screaming babies 
and begging someone to punish that mur-r-derin' 
dahg. 

" Dog? " said a man further along. " Kind of a 
bull pup with a rope tail? Yes, I've seen him all 
right. So's that man with the tripod camera, taking 
pictures for the Sunday papers. The dog ran be- 
tween his legs, upset the camera and broke a set of 
twenty-dollar plates. I wouldn't mention the dog to 
him if I were you." 

Up on the Board Walk in front of one of the 
hotels another crowd was gathering. As the chil- 
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dren drew near they heard sounds diat made them 
look at each other, wild-eyed. A circle of men had 
drawn so close that Nora and Rob could not find an 
opening. They called, but their shrill voices were 
lost in snarling discords. Then, somehow, they 
squeezed inside the ring. Yes, it was their play-fel- 
low, trying conclusions with a heavy-jowled, gray and 
white bull terrier — getting the worst of it, too. 

" Treasure, Treasure 1 " 

Rob tried to seize Treasure's collar. As well stick 
your fingers among the spinning knives of a mowing 
machine. 

If there is anything more brutal and repulsive than 
a dog-fight it is the faces of the men looking on. 
Nora glanced around the circle for help and noticed 
particularly a man who stood out in front, one hand 
in his pocket, the other holding an open watch. He 
was a small, sloping-shouldered, sharp-eyed man, 
with big teeth which he was displaying just now in an 
appreciative grin. Nora took in these points with- 
out realizing. She only felt a rage that doubled up 
her fists, because he stood and laughed to see Treas- 
ure down in the dust. 

A life-guard from the beach joined the group. 
Nora plucked his coat. 

" Oh, please stop the figjit 1 It's our dog that's 
down." 

The guard and others managed at last to separate 
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the fighters. Rob and Nora knelt by Treasure to see 
how much he was hurt. 

" Oh, yes, Kutta's all right. As a scrapper the 
others haven't anything on him. He'd soon make 
mincemeat of that mongrel. Three minutes it took 
him to get him down. That settles our little dis- 
pute — " 

Nora looked around and saw that the speaker was 
the sleek, black-eyed man who had timed the fight. 
With difficulty he was holding in leash the savage 
creature who yet thirsted for battle. He turned 
away, still in conversation with his friend, and with- 
out a backward glance at the children, led his dog 
into the entrance of one of the great hotels. 

Treasure had a torn ear and a limp. He was not 
an habitual fighter, but for his rare battles always 
chose some terrible enemy and the time and place 
best calculated to humiliate his friends. 

John now drew near, dragging the baby carriage. 
Nora had thrust it into his hands when she heard 
Treasure's outcry, and he had not dared to leave 
it. All unconscious of what was happening, Danny 
sat up in his chariot absorbed in pulling the hair stuf- 
fing from its upholstery. Nora had forbidden him to 
do this and her absence was just the chance he had 
been waiting for. 

An idle crowd shifted together around the little 
group with useless comments and questions. Treas- 
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ure stood up, licked the wounded leg and gave it a 
little stiff flip, and started off with tail perpendicular 
and one ear up. 

^^ Come along," said Nora. She had had enough 
of crowds. Just as they pushed on she heard one 
man say to another, " That big brindle-and-white pit 
bull terrier belongs to Dasten, Rupert H. Dasten. 
No, not an English bull, not a gentleman's dog, in 
fact. I can't understand his keeping such a brute. 
But Dasten — " The rest was lost. 

The Japanese Bazaars, where on a previous day 
the children had decided what to buy, were close at 
hand. The boys went inside and after a moment 
wondered why Nora did not follow. Robert came 
to the door. 

** Just bring Dan and Tredge and come in. That 
bulldog's gone. Why, what's the matter?" 

For Nora with a face pinched up with anxiety 
was hunting distractedly in the perambulator and all 
around. 

"My bag 1 Where is it?" 

Where indeed? She was not even quite sure at 
what moment it left her hand. Probably she dropped 
it into the carriage when she flew to Treasure's as- 
sistance. Then the crowd — and the excitement — 
and Danny oblivious of everything except the nice 
curlycues in his side cushions. 

They all looked, hither and thither, until the mom- 
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ing parade was almost demoralized by three frantic 
children and a lame dog under everybody's feet. 
They questioned one or two people and these good- 
naturedly glanced about or shook their heads. 

" Somebody picked it up. Plenty of light-fingered 
people in a place like this." 

Seven dollars. Seven dollars. It seemed impossi- 
ble that anyone could be cruel enough to steal such 
a sum as that. Mr. Snorkie's money which she had 
promised to pay back, which her father had left with 
her for safe-keeping I How silly she had been to 
bring it. Flourishing those bills around to show 
them off after the way she had talked to Mr. Snorkie 
about her grandfather and her name. 

It couldn't be lost. 

The Board Walk was now in the glare of full 
noonday sun. When the others were tired Nora 
told them to take Danny and Treasure home. 

Some time after the usual dinner hour, when Miss 
Keziah Webb had said repeatedly, " Where does 
thee think thy sister can be, Robert?" Nora came 
dragging up the street. No, she had not found the 
bag. No, she didn't care for dinner. She would 
just go up and lie on the bed with Danny. 

A black nose stuck out under the fringed counter- 
pane at the foot of the bed. It was Treasure's fa- 
vorite spot and to-day he could hide from flies and 
lick his scars there in peace. Danny lay curled up 
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between the two pillows, all the hot, tired morning 
wiped out of his face by sleep. 

The bed, the pine bureau, the window netting, 
swam moistly before Nora's eyes. 

Once Rob had boasted to another boy who framed 
up something about " girls " and " cry-babies," 
'' My sister never cries." 

But this morning had been too much for her. The 
two calamities rolled together into an intolerable 
grievance, and she humped herself on the foot of the 
bed and cried bitterly. At such times she thought of 
other girls, who had not only mothers, but grand- 
mothers, uncles, aunts, — laps to sit in, tender voices 
saying how sorry they were. 

Down over Danny's rompers hung from a string 
around his neck the little ivory dog with a gold ring 
in his back. By and by Nora saw it and lay down 
on the pillow with it in her hand. Good fairy, Mr. 
Snorkiel The thought of him brought hope. 
Surely a world that contained a genial stout young 
man with a twinkle in his eye that seemed to answer 
what was in the very back of your mind, could not be 
wholly false. 

When Nora came downstairs Rob was still work- 
ing off the morning's excitement in threats and chat- 
ter. 

" You wouldn't 've lost the money if it hadn't been 
for the fight. Soon's I heard that yelp I knew it was 
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old Tredge. I knew what it was *fore you did, Noe. 
Just squeezed in through those men, I did, and tried 
to grab his collar. Wisht I had a good rifle, I'd 
shot that bulldog and the mean cuss that owned 
him, too. Why did he time the fight? He never 
even looked to see if our dog was hurt. I'm going 
,to tell Dad to see him and have his dog killed. Do 
you think he could, Noe? " 

Nora drew the back of her hands across her eyes. 
" I'd like to forget this whole morning, but 
everything keeps jumping into my mind — that 
man's face and the way he laughed, then the feeling 
in the pit of my stomach when I felt the bag was 
not in my hand. I'm going to meet Daddy and tell 
him I lost the money, but don't you say a word to 
him about the fight. I don't want him to get mixed 
up with that man. He'd do something mean to 
Dad." 

Mr. Vick was late. Nora walked all the way to 
the exposition building without finding him. Inside 
the big room a few people lingered. Her father 
was standing near a table in earnest conversation 
with someone — a spare, sloping-shouldered man 
in a cap and linen ulster. 

His back was towards Nora. They were talk- 
ing about the Victor Flatiron. Mr. Vick had taken 
one apart and was explaining its points. 

Nora hung back near the door. The man in 
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the linen ulster talked for some time, then he had a 
flatiron done up for him and came out with the 
package under his arm, not noticing a little girl 
in a blue dress, near whom he passed at the main 
entrance. She made an exclamation when she saw 
him close. It was certainly the same man whose 
face was mixed up with the painful events of the 
day. 

" Who was that. Daddy? " she said in a low voice, 
coming up beside her father. 

Mr. Vick was looking pleased. " That man I 
was talking to just now? It's a fellow that works 
for some gas company and says he might be able to 
introduce the iron with them. He bought one to 
try. Knows all about gas appliances. I asked him 
if the Wiedner Company or any of the big concerns 
had a gas iron as good as this and he said, no, 'twas 
the most ingenious thing he'd ever seen." 

" Daddy, I wish you wouldn't have anything to 
do with him." 

" Why not? What notion have you? " 

" His name is Dasten, isn't it ? We saw him on 
the Board Walk to-day. He has an ugly bulldog, 
named Kutta, and he went into the Marlborough- 
Blenheim." 

"Into the Marlborough? I guess you're mis- 
taken, Nonie. This man is a mechanic and he said 
his name was Roberts." 
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Nora felt dazed but she was not sure enough to 
dispute the question. 

** Father," she said solemnly, as they walked 
homeward towards the sunset, " I lost Mr. Snor- 
kie's money." 

Mr. Vick looked troubled over Nora's story. 

" That's too bad, and careless of you, Nora. I 
don't know as I can pay him right away. This 
trip — our board and all — have been a great ex- 
pense. Ten dollars may seem small, but it doesn't 
come easy, you know." 

Nora straightened her shoulders. In the cool 
evening air she felt a reaction from the day's 
troubles. 

" Never mind then, Daddy dear. I've been 
thinking of ways. I'll just earn the ten dollars to 
pay Mr. Snorkie myself.'* 



CHAPTER VIII 

NORA AND THE DEBT 

TO EARN TEN DOLLARS 

I. 

What Others Have Done 

F3e Binker vaxination 

Ben Franklin carried loaf of bread 

Harriet Beecher Stowe taught school 

Dot Anderson not bit nails 

Crissy " read Shakespeare 

Ruthie '' broken-back-beetles 

John Norton, .increase chest measure one inch 

Rosa Bonheur copied old Masters 

Martin Luther choir boy 

Griggsy Jones worms for bait 

Jimiper " plantains, per i(X> 

Lisbeth Howells. .broke news to her aunt Jane 

P. T. Bamum kept store 

Louisa M. Alcott wrote books 

What We Can Do 

Raise chickens — (T. M.) 

Sell papers— (F.F.) 

Sell pop-corn balls (T.M.) 

Lemonade (T. M.) 

Fudge (T. choc) 
Book agent (F. F.) 
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Rummidge Sale (F. F.) 

Rake leaves 

Shovel snow 

Choir boy (Rob) — doesn't sing 

Pick sweet peas ! . $ .30 

Sell tickets $ .50 

Potato bugs $ .10 

Found in tea-pot $ .01 



Totle $ .91 

Have got to get. 9.09 

10. (X> 
.91 



9.09 



A piece of boiler-plate which had figured in one 
of George Vick's experiments stood against the wall 
in the old Du Vivier carriage house. It was used 
as a black-board and held the above memoranda. 
Nora sat opposite on the step of the ancient coach- 
of-state, elbows on hunched-up knees, chin on hands, 
studying the handwriting on the wall. 

Intense sunlight of late August beat in through 
the open doors. Everything outside quivered in 
heat. There were sounds nearby made by Rob and 
Danny grubbing in a scrap-heap of old metal. The 
bolts, screws, rods, wheels, springs, rings, dowels, 
washers, nuts, sockets, and nameless other cast-offs 
heaped in a corner, were Rob's jewel-mine and a 
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warehouse of raw materials for all his experiments. 
Damiy appropriated everything small and roUable, 
chanting meanwhile a throaty little ballad garbled 
from a favorite of Eliza, the Vanlaven's cook, 

** Did ever go into an Iris-man's s'anty? 
*Tis dere oo find piggies and 

. taties a plenty. 
Find piggies — find piggies — find 
taties a plenty." 

At the high note, Treasure, on the seat of an old 
democrat wagon, flicked a nervous ear. 

Nora was grumbling to herself rather than to the 
boys, though some of it was aimed at Rob. 

" Summer's a slack time anyway. You can't rake 
leaves while they're stuck to the trees, or shovel 
walks or split fire-wood. 1 wish the Vans would 
come home. Bee is generally just boiling with 
ideas. Rob, Rob! Danny, stop and listen to me. 
When did Eliza say the children were coming? " 

" Oh, in time for school." 

" School ! " cried Nora crossly. " We can't do 
a thing after school begins. Robert Vick, I think 
you might take some interest. You promised you'd 
help earn the money to pay Mr. Snorkie." 

** Well, didn't I do potato bugs at Jones's a naw- 
ful hot day? Besides, it'll make us lots of money 
when I finish my aeroplane." 
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Aeroplane I*' snorted his sister. She took her 
chalk and footed up the amount on hand as carefully 
as though she had not just counted the cash itself in 
a tin spice-box which served as bank. 

At this moment there were sounds of running 
feet on the drive, a familiar hail, and two figures 
darkened the doorway. 

" Bee I " 

" Nora I " 

The two girls hugged each other extravagantly, 
then Beatrice put her arms around Danny, who had 
almost forgotten her in the long months. 

Harry and Rob yelled ** Hello " then began feel- 
ing each other's " muscle." Treasure, on perceiv- 
ing old friends, scrambled out of his wagon and 
greeted them with lavish moistness. 

When the Vick family returned in July from 
their ten days at the shore, their neighbors had 
already left for Maine, where they spent the sum- 
mer. Letters between the girls, which were al- 
ways longest and chattiest in the first weeks of 
separation, at the end of two months had dwindled 
to post-cards. So there were long arrears of news 
to make up. 

First, Harry had to tell about some new things 
he had bought in New York and about his canoe 
and the base-ball team at the coast. But to Bee, 
the nine weeks away from her friends had been so 
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much waste time to be lived through, and she dis- 
missed the summer in a sentence : 

" Oh, it was dressy and the girls were ignorant, 
didn't read poetry and hadn't composed anything. 
Now tell about you. Begin way back at Atlantic 
City and your adventures there. They must have 
been exciting. Tell about that Mr. Something that 
was a prince.*' 

" Mr. Snorkie wasn't really a prince, only as mag- 
nificent as one," cried Nora, with sparkling eyes. 
" Well, then, I'll begin at the beginning." 

The whole party settled themselves in the old car- 
riage. Nora loved to relate and could do it well. 
Under her spell they lived again through that rail- 
way journey, its mistakes that were almost calami- 
ties. And again like a king's son or a youngest 
brother, Mr. Snorkie sprang up and at a wave of 
his hand everything became comfortable and gay. 

" / think," declared Bee, " that the little fox and 
tadpole part was true. How do we know where 
we were before we came here? He may have a 
fairy gift that tells him." 

" He's probably some relative of yours," said 
Harry. " Did any of your family ever go to sea ? 
I read once in a book about a fellow that was 
knocked on the head by a Japanese and went round 
the world in a whaling ship thinking he was some- 
body else. He might be an uncle of yours, for in- 
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stance, just escaped from Siberia, with a big lump 
of gold — " 

Nora interrupted. " None of our relations ever 
did disappear. Uncle Louis Du Vivier lives in Chi- 
cago and he is a broker. He never sends us any- 
thing, even at Christmas. Our other uncle is abroad 
and is rather queer. They'd have to change more 
than their skins to become Mr. Snorkies." 

" Well, it was lucky he turned up. You were 
green-horns ! ** 

Nora went on with her story — the three-dollar 
supper, Atlantic City, the lost bag. 

" The dog-fight, you always skip the dog-fight," 
put in Rob. 

Nora shivered and pressed her eyes shut with her 
fingers. " It's because I have dreams about it — 
frightful ones. The other night I dreamed the bull- 
dog was just going to eat up a boy and I knew it 
was either Rob or Baby. And Dad was fighting 
to get near, but a lot of men held him back, and 
they all had grinning faces like that man." She told 
the story through, with evident distaste. " The 
queer thing is that I thought I saw the same man, 
Dasten, in the exposition building talking to Father 
that same evening. But Father was sure I was mis- 
taken — said his name was Roberts and he was just 
a working man." 

" Pshaw 1 " said Harry. " The best way to stop 
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a dog-fight is to pinch them right behind the nostrils. 
Or shoot them with a water-pistol." 

" Pinch them 1 " cried Rob. " Pd like to see you 
pinch that bulldog's nose." 

" Well, I'd have done something if I'd been there 
and given the man a lesson, too." 

Nora shook her head. She felt as people often 
do when they try to make others understand some- 
thing which has given them a peculiar shock. She 
shivered whenever she thought of the man whose 
face was mixed up unpleasantly with that hard day, 
but it was no use trying to make the others see. 

** You certainly had interesting adventures — I 
think I shall write an epic poem about them," said 
Beatrice. ** Gracious, I wish dog-fights and getting 
losts and Mr. Snorkies would happen to usl The 
most exciting thing we had all summer was a hotel 
waiter stubbing his toe and dumping the desserts into 
a fat lady's lap at dinner." 

" I'd make you a present of all our adventures if 
you could give us back that seven dollars. Oh, but 
you've come home in the nick of time — we want 
— we dreadfully need your advice and ideas." 

" I'm full to the muzzle with advice," said Harry. 
"What about?" 

** Why, how to make ten dollars." 

"Just ask your father to pay it," was Harry's 
brilliant suggestion. Nora flushed. 
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" Dad hasn't got money enough," explained Rob 
simply. 

" What, not ten dollars even? Well, he must be 
hard up.*' 

" My father hasn't much to spare just now," said 
Nora. " And he's worried about business — the 
Flatiron Company, you know." 

" I know," said Harry. " Father says it's a 
mighty risky speculation." 

Nora drew herself up with the Du Vivier look. 
" It was only because I thought you were * Old 
Homestead friends,' as Katy used to say, that I 
spoke of our money troubles. I see now I'd better 
not have mentioned them." 

Bee hastily put both arms around her friend and 
Harry looked abashed. 

** Don't get mad, Nora. I'm always sayin' the 
wrong thing. You tell us what you want and I'll 
help. Honest." 

** Well, I was going to say that since it was my 
fault losing the money I prefer not to bother Dad 
but to earn it all. We've been at it all summer, 
like nailers. Just look at that blackboard." 

The visitors studied the chalk-marks. 

"Hello I" exclaimed Harry, "Did FUe draw 
fifty just for being vaccinated? He's a skin-flint. 
* Ben Franklin ? ' I don't know him. What's this 
about the Anderson girls ? * Ruthie Anderson — 
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broken-back-beetles, five cents/ Is it a secret lan- 
guage ? Rosa — Rosa something — no girl with 
that name round here. Never heard of old Masters 
neither. What did she copy him for?'* 

" Oh, that first part was no use to me," said Nora. 
" Collecting ideas is different from stamps or birds' 
^SS^- You don't gain anything by swapping. I 
started in to find how any child in this neighborhood 
had earned money and also how Famous Lives had 
when they were young. But the trouble is, all the 
children round here have fathers and mothers or 
some member of their family to pay them. Like 
Crissy Anderson getting twenty-five cents from her 
grandmother for every work of Shakespeare she 
reads and Fred'rika ten cents a week for not biting 
her finger-nails. Their cousin Tommie promised 
Ruth five cents to say * A broken-back-black-beetle- 
bled-on-the-bare-barn-floor ' three times right. He 
just did it to plague her because she stutters and 
couldn't, but his mother made him cash up just the 
same. John Norton's father is going to give him 
a gold watch just as soon as his chest measure in- 
creases one inch. He held his breath and had us 
measure him yesterday." 

"What's this 'bout Lisbeth Howells?" asked 
Bee. 

" Oh, her mother promised her a dollar to write 
to her Aunt Jane and tell her that they'd named the 
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baby after the other side of the family. I wouldn't 
brag about it if I was Lisbeth. But you see the ad- 
vantage of having relations. Our chests could stick 
out like barrels and we could read Shakespeare and 
Browning, too, and only be wasting our time. As 
for Famous Lives, they're not very suggestive. 
Though I do intend to write some books when I 
get time." 

" I could help you about that," said Bee. " And 
you're welcome to use any of our relations if they'd 
be any good to you." 

" What's the other list with F. F. and T. M. after 
most everything? " Harry wanted to know. 

" Those are my ideas — mine and Rob's. In 
some cases I did the thinking and Rob got the 
experience." 

" 'Sperience is no fun," grunted Rob. 

" T. M. stands for * takes money ' and F. F. 
* Father forbids.' Those two stumbling blocks 
knocked on the head some lovely suggestions. For 
instance a lemonade and pop-corn stand. I've al- 
ways wanted to have one but it takes money and 
anybody round here would rather go to the drug- 
store. And we can't have a rummage sjile, though 
our attic is full of rummage, because Daddy won't let 
us sell a scrap that ever belonged to a Du Vivier." 

" You've made ninety-one cents, it says." 

" Yes, I picked Mrs. Parke's sweet peas for her 
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all summer. I sold two-dozen tickets for the church 
entertainment and for each dozen they gave me an 
extra ticket, which I sold." 

" And I worked awful hard getting bugs off 
Jones's taters and only got ten cents for it," Rob 
complained. 

Nora frowned. " Bob doesn't feel this debt as 
I do. I suppose he and Danny are too young to 
understand." 

"Am not too young," shouted Rob, insulted at 
being classed with Danny. '* I'm building an 
aeroplane.'* 

" Well, anyway, sweet peas and potato bugs are 
out. Dead leaves and walks aren't in yet. You 
can tell by the process of illumination there's not 
much left." 

" What do you want us to do ? " 

" Furnish new ideas, that's all.'* 

"And let us help work them, do," pled Bee. 
" I've always wanted to earn money but it's no fun 
when people keep giving you plenty." 

" You may help if you want to and I'll mention 
it to Mr. Snorkie. Of course I shan't write him 
till the money is ready, though perhaps I'll send him 
some little present to keep him from getting home- 
sick for us. Now here are paper and pencils. 
Let's each go into a different direction for half an 
hour and think. Any idea for making nine dollars 
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and nine cents will be welcomed in this carriage at 
jeleven o'clock. I'll give the usual signal." 

Bee took Danny, and a flower-pot to sit on, to the 
further corner of the garden. The boys disap- 
peared together. Nora went up through a trap- 
door into the old hay-loft. Treasure looked after 
each party irresolutely. Eleven o'clock? He had 
an appointment himself with his favorite meat- 
wagon at that hour. 

While their backs are turned let us talk over the 
Vanlavens. 

Harry was a round-faced, brown-haired boy a 
year older than Nora. He liked to brag and pat- 
ronize, but he was as free in giving his money as 
in spending it. Blunt and headlong in speech, yet 
his heart was warm and thoroughly loyal to the 
Vicks. He admired Nora's pluck, considered Rob's 
mechanical skill remarkable, and spent half his 
pocket-money for Danny. Indeed, to both the 
trimly housed, conventionally reared Vanlavens, the 
rambling old house, gardens and barn next door 
seemed a paradise on earth. 

Beatrice envied Nora a great many things — her 
freedom to play anywhere, even in the front draw- 
ing-room, her importance as " lady of the house," 
(Nora did put on airs about this to peddlers), and 
especially the privilege of taking care of Danny, 
whom Beatrice adored. She herself had a lovely 
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face, about which she thought little. She was a few 
months younger than Nora and the two girls made 
a good team, Nora being more of a leader. Bea- 
trice embroidered and developed Nora's ideas. 
She liked to make up verses and romances, act imag- 
inary scenes and take the part of characters in books. 

Mrs. Vanlaven's friends sometimes remonstrated 
with her for letting her girl and boy play with 
*' those wild, untrained Vick children. Though of 
course," they would add, " their mother was a 
Du Vivier." 

But Mrs. Vanlaven saw no harm in her neighbors 
or in letting her children go to school with them, 
sfnce the school was in a pleasant neighborhood and 
was well taught. She wanted to do more for the 
three motherless children, but she was always pale 
and tired and spent many months of each year in 
sanatoriums and health resorts. Moreover, there 
was George Vick's pride as an obstacle, complicated 
of late by the business dealings between him and Mr. 
Vanlaven. 

" Br-br-br-br-r-r-r I " (If you want to make 
Nora's call, set your teeth together, push out your 
lower lip and give a shrill toot.) 

" Now," said Nora, when they were all assembled. 
"Who speaks first? Of course Danny doesn't 
count." 

" Am, too," cried that young man indignantly. 
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" Why, baby, you haven't any ideas for making 
money." 

" Have, too — 'deas. Get free, five, nine 
moneys." 

" But how, sweetheart? " asked Beatrice. 

Danny rubbed one foot over the other and clutched 
the front of his rompers. He felt something there 
which gave him a suggestion. 

" Sell mine ee dog." 

" He means Mr. Snorkie's little magic dog. It's 
on a string around his neck. Isn't it killing for him 
to talk that way when he won't take it off even to 
go to bed? Well, go on with ideas." 

" The rest of you might as well save yours. I 
told Bob he needn't bother with any. Mine settles 
the whole business." 

" Goodness 1 What is it?" 

'' Just this. I'll ask my Dad for ten dollars and 
give it to you." 

Harry leaned back in his seat and looked around 
the circle triumphantly. 

Nobody spoke. Nora had never thought of 
any such solution. What an easy way out I And 
yet — 

" That's awfully good of you, Harry, but — " 

" No buts about it. My father gives me all the 
money I want. Always has. It's simple enough. 
You're poor and we're rich and I'm glad to help you 
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out a little." Harry's chest expanded to almost gold 
watch dimensions. 

" Oh, dear, my idea was so nice. Wasn't yours, 
Nora ? " mourned Bee. 

" Not very," said Nora, " but even so — " 

" Forget 'cm," said Harry. " This saves trouble 
all round." 

Nora wagged her head slowly. " I don't know. 
That's not the way we do things in our family — 
I'll have to think it over." 

The boys were about to burst from confinement 
with loud catcalls. 

" Wait," said Nora. " Remember this is a secret. 
Let's pile up our hands and take a pledge. I hereby 
swear, bequeath and advise, to keep these matters in 
violet and if need be, to carry them incorruptible to 
my tomb. Henry Harrington Vanlaven, Junior, do 
you swear? " 

" Nothin' worse'n Gee, and Mother says I must 
cut that out," declared Harry, misled by the pointcd- 
ness of the question. 

That evening, as Mrs. Vanlaven was ailing, Harry 
and Beatrice dined alone with their father. 

" Father, won't you please give me ten dollars ? " 

Mr. Vanlaven laid down his knife and fork and 
looked at his son sharply. "Ten dollars, Harry 1 
That's a good deal for a boy of your age to ask for. 
What do you want with it? " 
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Beatrice, remembering their pledge, was signaling 
to him with her eyebrows. Harry hung his head. 

" To give away to somebody," he mumbled. 

"Give away? To whom, pray?" 

" Why, to the Vicks. They've got to have it and 
I said you'd always give me what I ask for." 

Mr. Vanlaven frowned. " Well, you needn't cir- 
culate that rumor again. If the Vicks have reached 
a point where they have to borrow money from you 
children they'd better be looked after by an institu- 
tion. I've made one bad investment there already," 
he added, half to himself. 

The next morning as Harry was racing past the 
Du Vivier place on his wheel, hoping he would not 
meet Nora, she sprang out of the arched gateway 
with a " Boh " that made him swerve so that he had 
to jump off. 

" I was just watching for you," she began, " to 
tell what I decided about taking that money." 

Harry bent his head and pretended to be examin- 
ing his front tire. " Oh, say, Noe, I can't get it 
anyway. Awful sorry." 

" Did you ask your father ? " 

" Yes." 

Nora looked hard at her companion. 

" Bet I know what he said. I wish you hadn't 
asked him. I was just going to tell you not to. It 
would be as bad to take the money from you as from 
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Mr. Snorkle, as a present, and if you lent it, it would 
be as hard to pay you. No, sir. This is my debt 
and I'm going to pay it if it takes till Fm blind and 
deaf and thirty years old." 

" Does he keep dunning you for it? '* 

"He? Who? About what?" 

" That Snorkle fellow. Is he in a hurry to get 
paid?" 

Nora shouted derisively. " Goose, we haven't 
seen or heard from him since. He doesn't need the 
money. He's quite middling rich, I guess." 

Harry straightened up with a bright idea. 
" Then why do you bother to pay it ? Just let it go 
and prob'ly he'll forget the whole thing." 

Nora looked at him. Under her eye the bright- 
idea expression faded out of his face rapidly. 

" Well, anyway, it's an awful bother and I bet you 
can't do it," he mumbled. 

Nora turned away and walked slowly up the drive. 
There was retort enough in the set of her shoulders 
in the back. 

" Oh, pshaw 1 " said Harry to himself. Before 
she turned the corner he made a megaphone of his 
hands and shouted, " Nora ! Oh, No-ra ! Trot out 
your ideas and I'll knit socks or dig wonns or any- 
thing you want. Honest I " 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE MAGNEFYING GLASS 



THE old Du Vivier house basked still and 
mellow the next afternoon under its brood- 
ing elms, but the barn had a waked-up look 
and seemed to be glancing startled out of its little 
dormer windows because of the tremendous activity 
going on within. 

This building contained stables, a harness room 
and a large carriage bam with stairs ascending from 
it to the hay-loft. 

The offices of the Weekly Magnefying Glass were 
being swept and garnished. 

Nora and Beatrice were all over the place with 
brooms, hoes, mops, hatchets, sandsoap and pails 
of water. Harry and Rob had tools of every sort 
in their hands, for they were setting up in the demo- 
crat wagon a printing-press donated by Harry. It 
was an elaborate machine with large rollers and 
different sets of type. He had tired of it for him- 
self but with Rob's help it was now being put in 
order for journalistic purposes. 

Because Danny and Treasure were not allowed 
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in this wagon it became the spot of all others they 
most wanted to reach. 

As the sun began to strike through the western 
windows in parallel bars of golden dust, five tired 
laborers laid down the instruqients of toil and 
gathered in the one-time harness room to rest and 
make plans. The head charwoman now assumed 
the expression of an editor. 

" This," she said, holding up a scrap of paper, 
*' is a memorandum of what we have to do to get 
ready.'* 

"Something more?" groaned Harry. "What 
do you call this afternoon's job? " 

"I caU it heavenly," said Bee. "When I'm 
grown up I'm going to have a little cottage of my 
own and do nothing but scrub and wash windows 
and write poetry all day." 

" It's good we fixed that press where we did," 
said Rob. " Dan's crazy after the type. I think 
he's swallowed some of the puncturation marks 
already." 

" Well, I'm glad I didn't sell the old machine to 
the junk man," said Harry. " It's not a bad little 
plant now it's fixed. I guess Uncle Charlie paid 
eight or ten dollars when he bought it." 

" Look at this room," begged Nora, with quiet 
pride. 

The harness room was floored and well lighted. 
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Mr. Vick had used it for a work-shop. Now the 
old lumber was gone, everything had been scrubbed, 
and furniture had been installed to the extent of a 
waste basket, a Webster's dictionary, and a table 
set forth with a collection of pencils remarkable for 
shortness, stiffness in the eraser and the chewed ap- 
pearance of the business end. 

*' We'll have to get printer's ink," said Rob. 

'' Poems, jokes, serial novels and politics," said 
Bee. 

" Subscribers," said Nora. 

" And ads," said Harry in the tones of a busi- 
ness manager. " I'll see if the other boys' fathers 
won't take some space." 

" How did you get this splendid idea, Bee ? " 
asked Nora. 

" Well, I heard father say most all the news- 
papers were owned by millionaires." 

" Millionaires 1 Jiminy 1 Guess we won't make 
that much." 

'* You never can tell, but I'd be satisfied with a 
good deal less," conceded Nora. " We are going 
to call our paper the Magnefytng Glass, so I hope 
the profits will get to look big anyway. Listen : 

" Our duties between now and Saturday are as 
follows: Bee and I will study the Evening Re- 
publican and the Ladies' Home Journal for points, 
and then we will compose literature. Rob will 
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finish the press. Harry will gather advertisements. 
And we'll all rustic for subscribers." 

After a week of preparation the first number of 
the Magnefying Glass came out a few days before 
school opened. The public was well prepared for 
this event — or for some event, they knew not 
what — by the winks, signs and passwords which 
formed all intercourse between members of the 
staff in the presence of outsiders. In some quar- 
ters disappointment was keen at the " dry ** nature 
of the outcome, as the most frequent signal had 
been the motions of lifting and draining a goblet, 
with constant mention of the Glass, thus suggesting 
some form of liquid refreshment. 

The first number sold out at once and extra copies 
had to be rushed through to supply the demand. 
Subscribers were numerous, appallingly so to the 
overworked printers, till the distinction between 
subscribers and subscriptions caused the list to shrink 
suddenly. 

Let us look in on the editors, busy making up the 
second number, which marked, alas, the zenith of 
their prosperity. 

The sanctum was well provided with chairs, but 
who could endure the throes of inspiration in a 
chair? One of the editors sat under the table, the 
other lay face downward on the top of it. 

" Bee, how do you spell temperature ? " 
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" There's the dictionary." 

"Goodness! What makes you so short? I 
can't be opening that big heavy dick all the time. 
I'll just write it the way it sounds, ' temp-rit-ure.' " 

" I didn't mean to be short, but I'm composing 
blank verse about the farm. When you write blank 
verse does it make you feel like a balloon careering 
through beautiful clouds?" 

" I never wrote arty." 

" It's lovely while everything sweeps along but 
suddenly there comes a bump when you can't get 
the right word. Take this line: 

'The lane close-eaten and sloping' 

You know how lovely the lane is where the cows 
have bitten all the grass down, close and fine. But 
* close-eaten ' isn't poetic." 

" Say, * bitten off short,' then. Never mind. 
Humorous are all I can do. Though I think that 
one about the elephants better go in the serious 
column. I don't want to put it alongside of that 
gorgeous parody of yours on Barbara Frietchie. 
And it is serious for the poor elephants, you know, 
to be cooped up in those stuffy cages. How do you 
like the * Young Soap Boiler ' ? " 

" It's dandy, but I think just a touch of sentiment 
would have improved it." 

" Well, you must attend to all the sentiment. I 
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have to make mine practical and true to life. Now 
I've finished ' Local News ' I'll throw off a joke or 
two and then we'll be ready to go to press. Doesn't 
that sound well — ' Ready to go to press ' ? Let's 
see. Privilege — * pri-vi-ledge.* Aren't you proud 
we have a dictionary? Just to look at the outside 
of it makes me feel sort of professional." 

Beatrice finished first, so she spent her time read- 
ing over their previous number. Both editors were 
constantly looking at it. Bee even made private 
trips to the sanctum and was found there feasting 
on its columns. 

" I don't suppose," she said dubiously, " that 
daily or weekly papers usually have a dedication." 

To this the editor under the table replied with 
firmness, "This one must. When you come to 
think of it the aim of the whole paper is right in 
that one line." 
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LOCAL NEWS. 

The most important thing 
that happened in this city 
this year was Barnthem and 
Bridle's circus last week. 
Two of our staflE were 
priviledged to see them un- 
load on the flats at the 
witching hour of 4 a. m. 
They report that when the 
elephants went in the river 
it rose two linear feet, (see 
poem) Only one of our re- 
porters had continjent liar- 
bilities enough to get to the 
show. He says the pink 
lady who chewed iron 
pokers was the best but 
thinks Mr. Barnthem and 
Mr. Bridle are pretty con- 



seeted to call it the greatest 
show on earth with only 2 
rings and the tigers were 
not fighting in jungles or 
anything as bad as the pic- 
tures. 



A recent cellubrated event 
was St. Mark's Church 
Bazaar. It consumed the 
largest totle of ice-cream in 
many years, the tempriture 
being 85*" above farmheight. 



SCHOOL NOTES. 

All the schools opened 
last week and ours had sev- 
eral changes. 

A noteworthy new fea- 
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ture was a black beard on 
the formally unadorned face 
of our new principle, Mr. 
Brown. *It is, we think, 
a handsome and much need- 
ed addition. 

The school-house has a 
new wing for the up- 
per grades. *The pleasant 
smile so familiar to us all 
is not conseeled by this 
change. 



Many of our readers are 
following with interest the 
loyal efforts of our fellow- 
citizen, John Norton, to ex- 
pand his chest one inch, and 
hereby receive one gold 
watch. He may be seen 
every day when weather per- 
mits expanding in his back 
yard. 

News was current yester- 
day that three inches had 
come over-night, but later 
we hear it was a couple of 
bananas in his blouse. 



EDITORIALS 

What is the meaning of 
our name? is the question 
we hear on every side. Let 
those who have faults be 
careful we do not turn our 
Magnefying Glass on them. 
If a magnefying glass is left 
on the window sill long 
enough it will set fire to 
something. 

Let F. B., G. J. and 
others who don't pay their 
subsceriptions look out or 
they will be burned. 



One of the questions we 
have been asked to write up 
in this paper is woman's 
suffrage, whether they ought 
to vote or be mayor or presi- 
dent. We think not for 
this reason: Take the boys 
and girls we know. The 
girls have most all the ideas 
and it is too much to ask 
them to do the work too. 
Of course this doesn't apply 
to machinery, politics, pub- 
lic base-ball (girls can play 

*NoTE. — The two sentences marked by stars belong the other 
way round. Mistake of printer. 
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private ball) or public fights. 
For these things men both 
have the ideas and the 
strength, though women can 
do much by stratajims. 
This editorial would have 
appeared earlier but the 
printing department refused 
to set it up. We have now 
learned to set t3rpe our- 
selves. 



EDITORIALS 

We are sorry to disap- 
point some persons who 
wanted us to print their 
works. We have a very 
high standard and most peo- 
ple cannot hope to come up 
to it. If they practise hard 
they probably will do better 
in a few years. 



In reply to many enquir- 
ers we state once for all that 
all our contributions are 
anomalus. 



Again referring to our 
name, we wish to state that 
no one who calls our paper 



the Mag or us Maggies 
will not be spoken to by us 
again. 



JOKES 

Why is putting in a new 
furnace or minister like our 
editorial office? Answer. 
Because he has to be in- 
stalled (in stall. But this 
IS not exactly true. It is in 
the harness room.) 



POEMS. HUMEROUS. 

BARBAROUS FRENCHIE. 

A ParUy. 

(An insident in the sum- 
mer vacation of one of our 
staff.) 

I. ^ 

Up from the kitchen rich 

with food 
Short-cake, pudding and 

everything good 

II. 

On that August day, to 
meet his doom 

Francois entered the din- 
ing-room. 
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III. 

Forty plates of apple pie, 
Forty puddings (a large 
supply) 

IV. 

Flopped on the (N. Y.) 

morning Sun.* 
Francois looked down and 

saw not one. 

V. 

Uprose that lady in great 

distress 
" Oh see what you've done 

to my purple dress! " 

VI. 

A shade of sadness, a blush 

of shame 
Over the face of the waiter 

came. 

VII. 
But a nobler nature cried, 

" I ween 
'Twill all come out with 

gasoline." 



VIII. 

All smnmer long that pur- 
ple dress 

Reminded us of Francois's 
distress 

* Which the lady was reading. 
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IX. 

And as its torn folds rose 
and fell 

We smelled a slight auto- 
mobile smell. 



POEMS. SERIOUS. 

A SONNET ON ELEPHANTS. 

I. 

The elephants in the river 

went, 
They had lingered long in 

the circus-tent. 
And with travelling on the 

train they were weary 

and spent. 

II. 

But what is this that greets 
our eyes. 

Causing throughout Mag- 
net's streets dismay and 
surprise? 

'Tis that the river doth 
surge and rise. 

III. 

Oh elephants from the jun- 
gle deep. 

Come play in our river, 
trumpet and leap, 

But sellect a place where 
the banks are steep. 
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TO THB FARM. 

(Called Webster Farm but 
belongs to the Vicks) 

Over the hills and the val- 
leys 

Over the streams and the 
rivers 

I hear the wind in the 
chestnuts. 

The beckoning five-fingered 
chestnuts. 
At Webster Farm to-day. 

The wind in the beckoning 

tree-tops 
Brings me the news of that 

fair spot. 
The lane close-eaten and 

sloping 
The moss^house we made by 

the stone wall. 
Thfe chip-munk looked out 

of his cranny 
With eyes that seemed al- 
most to trust us. 
Oh some day we hope to go 

back there 
To beautiful Webster 
Farm! 



FICTION 

THE YOUNG SOAP BOILER. 

The boy I am going to 
tell you about was Will 
Dudley. He was a great 
favorite on the play-ground. 
When there was a weak boy 
Will took them under his 
care. There was one boy 
in the school, Walter Whit- 
taker, who had a special de- 
sire to be on good terms 
with Will as Will's and his 
fathers were rich; At last 
there came a crash that sent 
all Mr. Dudley's money 
away. The crash made Mr. 
Dudley die and now Will 
and his mother had nothing 
to resist on. He tried 
everything until at last he 
asked stem Mr. Bluff if he 
would let him work in one 
of his factories. " TU do 
any honest work," said Will. 
"Any honest work? All 
right rU let you, boy. Well 
I'll give }rou good wages to 
go into my soap-factory 
Monday." " I'll do it sir," 
said Will. Monday morn- 
ing Will gpt a pair of ovcr- 
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halls and began work. Af- 
ter a fyear Will got his 
father's money back and re- 
turned to school and Mr. 
Jackson the principle was 
very glad to see him. At 
last the day of graduation 
came, Willy led the class. 
The last speech on the pro- 
gram was " Honest Work 
Honorable." Will Dudley 
with true manliness stood 
bravely up for work, Mr. 
Bluff took off his spectacles 
to wipe his eyes several 
times and Will's mother 
could not conseel her feel- 
ings. " There are those " 
he said. Whittaker and 
his set looked crestfallen, 
"Who will gladly take the 
hand of genteel villany." 
Here certain ladies looked 
down. " but who would 
not have dared to shake 
hands with Franklin when 
he had the loaf of bread 
under his arm." When he 
sat down others beside his 
mother shed tears and Mr. 
Jackson shook his puple's 
hand again and again. The 
next day a letter came from 

8 I 



the editor of the largest pa- 
per saying he would make 
Will assistant editor in 
chief. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

VANLAVEN PAPER 
PULP WORKS 
BUY 
ALL 
YOUR 
PULP 
AT 

VANLAVENS 
They are a most generous 
and worthy company having 
paid fifty cents for advertis- 
ing in this sheet. 

P. h. Binker — Hardware 

James F. Norton. Banker 
Be sure to get your money 
out of Mr. Norton's bank. 
He advertises libberally. 

DAVID L. PARKE, Esq. 

JUDGE. 

We cannot reccamend this 

judge too much. He is 

Honest 

Pleasant 

LIBERALllI 
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VICTOR FLATIRON 

Greatest invention of the 

age. If you buy them 

it will help the 

the editors. 



Wanted: By Mrs. H. Van- 
laven, a new cook, as Eliza 
is getting too cranky for any 
use. Complaint has been 
received that she will not 
allow the young gentleman 
of the house to shoot beans 
on her premises or to hide 
his cap in the flour-barrel. 
We simpathize with the 



complainer but advize him 
to remember that crankiness 
comes with age. Also that 
Brenda, the second maid, is 
partly to blame being a 
Swede and therefore a kind 
of dago which never mix 
well with the Irish. 

Wanted: At Magnefying 
Glass Office. Brains. 

Stolen: From Mr. Treas- 
ure Vick's residunce a valu- 
able bone, by the Jones dog. 
The thief will doubtless 1)e 
apperhended* 



\ 
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CHAPTER X 

ROB AND THE DBBT 

HE MAGNEFYING GLASS came out 

. regularly for three successive Saturdays. 

-*■ The third number was not only skimpy in 
form but bitter and recriminating in substance. 
The editors seemed to have enemies everywhere, 
not only among the general public but within their 
own fold. Perhaps their printers had joined the 
Typographical Union and had been ^^ called out.'* 
At any rate when Number Four appeared, on the 
Thursday following the usual day of publication, 
it was but a folded leaflet, written out in long-hand. 
Besides the heading and advertisements it contained 
but three items. The editorial page bore a brief 
but courageous message: 

" We are sorry to say that we cannot print this 
paper any more by machinery but we hope it will 
be continued in hand.*' 

The department of Local News was summed up 
thus : 

^^ This publication will be of this size or smaller 
hereafter, and sometimes not at all." 
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One other item appeared under the caption 
" Humerous Verse," as follows : 

A Dirge, 

I. 

The branches moan, the wild winds grown, 
The back garden is full of gloom 
In winter snow and summer also 
I think about the tomb. 

11. 

Behind the asparagus bed so shady and dread 
I think of many a parted friend 
Who'd shed a tear if they should hear 
My mortal days were at an end. 

This epitaph was the last mortal utterance of 
the Magnefytng Glass. 

At Rob's door, as foreman of the composing- 
room, the blame for this tragedy was chiefly laid. 
On the Saturday morning which should have seen 
the presses humming with Number Five, Nora and 
Beatrice found him burrowing among his odds and 
ends of machinery. Entreated to spend his time 
putting the press in order he answered that he was 
tired of the old press. As soon as he found a cer- 
tain piece of tin and some steel rods he would get 
to work on something that beat printing all hollow. 

While they were talking, a call was heard from 
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Mrs, Shultz. Nora answered it and returned with 
a basket. 

" She wants someone to go to the store for eggs. 
Now, Rob, it's your turn. We're busy." 

" So'm I." 

" But you aren't doing anything to pay off the 
Debt." 

** It's your debt more than mine. You lost the 
bag." 

*' Rob, you're not a credit to us at all. I did lose 
the purse, but the money was lent to us three. You 
ate the dinner and you took everything Mr. Snor- 
kie gave. 'Twas you spoiled the printing-press try- 
ing to work the rollers backward and now every- 
body is down on us for not coming out regular. If 
you don't take care you'll grow up to be a peri- 
style." 

"What's that?" said Bee. 

" It's something that hangs on to somebody else 
and never does a stroke of work. We had it the 
other day in reading." 

'* I guess you mean parasite." 

" Well, all right. The ancient Romans had both. 
Anyway it's a despisable, lazy chump and if Robert 
Vick doesn't turn over a new leaf he's on the high- 
road to it." 

Sulkily Rob took the basket and started for the 
store by way of the back gate. 
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" Rob isn't really lazy," said Bee. 

Nora sighed. '^ I ought not to jump on him so; 
even Mr. Snorkie spoke about it. But his brain 
is all full of whirligigs. Sometimes it seems as if 
Grandfather Du Vivier ought not to leave the honor 
of the family entirely on my shoulders." 

The editors in their sanctum, deep in official per- 
plexities, soon forgot everything else. They did 
not know that Danny had found a chair handy to 
the democrat wagon and was filling his pocket with 
type. They failed to hear a warning " Br-r-r-r," 
until the messenger who had gone away sullen burst 
in on them with a whoop of excitement. 

'^ Quick, quick 1 Help me fasten the big doors. 
Slide the bolt. The stable door, too. There 1 " 

"What is it?" cried both the girls. 

"The Jones kids are after me, and File Binkner, 
and those two Puggsley girls that each gave a quar- 
ter for a month's subscription. When I came out 
of the store they called me over and said they wanted 
to go to the show this afternoon and we'd have to 
give 'em their money back. Said our paper was no 
good and didn't come out regular and File Bink- 
ner's father got stung advertising in it. The 
Puggsley girls are sore because some articles they 
handed in didn't get printed. I told 'em the money 
was right where it was going to stay. Then they 
sassed me good and said they'd be up here and take 
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their money In a few minutes. And I beat It home 
by the short-cut. Don't let Dan sit on those 
eggs." 

" Sh-sh-sh," warned Nora. " Here they come." 

She had her eye at a knot-hole in the back of 
the barn. The Jones family lived on a street which 
bounded the Du Vivier place at the rear. From a 
loop-hole Nora could see the enemy approaching 
through the old garden gate. 

'^ Rob, guard the big doors. Bee, the little stable 
door, Danny, get into the office out of harm's way, 
and rU march round from point to point with words 
of encouragement and cheer. It'll be just like de- 
fending a fort from Indians." 

"Wa-hool Oh, you Vicksl Oh, you Mag- 
gies 1 Give up our money 1 " These and other 
war-cries sounded outside the big doors. 

** Be still," Nora hissed, clapping her hand over 
Rob's mouth as he opened it to hurl defiance back 
again. '^ Speak not a word but guard the women 
and children." 

The enemy seemed to be reconnoitering. They 
could be heard buzzing and creeping around the 
outside. 

" Here's where they print their paper anyway," 
the Jones boy asserted. 

** Try the small door," counseled a Puggsley 
girl. 
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They did try it, cautiously at first, then with all 
their strength as they felt the rusty old lock yield. 

Danny, penned up in the harness-room, heard the 
racket and thought retribution was after him for the 
handful of little inky blocks which lay in his rompers 
pocket. His whimpering burst into a crescendo of 
lusty roars. They were answered by a savage war- 
whoop from without. 

/" We can't hold out forever," groaned Nora. 
"Where's Harry?" 

" Off on his wheel." 

" And Treasure ? " 

*' Don't know. I'll whistle for him. The Jones 
kids are scairt of Tredge." 

*' Noe, Rob, quick 1 " shrieked Bee from the be- 
sieged point. " What shall I do ? This old lock 
is giving." 

Nora acted swiftly. Darting into the office she 
gathered up Danny, the money-box and the 
dictionary. 

'* The stairs 1 the stairs ! " she cried. " Bee, Rob, 
come on. They can't push up the trap-door if 
we sit on it and we can hold it down till dooms- 
day." 

" But the office. My poems. Our copy," 
wailed Bee. 

" My tools, my steel rods. Don't let File Bink- 
ner get those I " begged Rob. 
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" Get 'cm and be lively." 

Beatrice clutched a handful of copy, Rob a saw 
and some metal castings from the top of the lumber 
heap. He was the last up the stairs and his brown 
legs twinkled through the opening just as the rioters 
burst in with fierce yells. The trap-door banged 
down, kerplunk, and Nora seated herself firmly 
upon it. 

"I'd like to see 'em get this money," she stormed. 
" Why, the Joneses haven't paid for the last number 
they had and File Binkner's father owes us for two 
weeks' advertising. Those Puggsleys had it for a 
month and so did everybody that paid a quarter, 
though it nearly killed us to write out copies enough. 
That Melissa Cecilia Puggsley better not talk about 
her old contribution, had she. Bee ? It was a silly, 
trashy love story, copied out of one of those five- 
cent novels. Wasn't it. Bee? Listen 1 They're 
tearing the barn to pieces. Catamounts I " 

At that moment Rob's ears caught the sound of 
a whistle. 

if 

"That's Hare. He doesn't know we're here." 
" Run to the hay-door and tell him." 
" Tell him we are holding down the enemy, but 
at fearful cost of life and limb," said Bee. 

Rob climbed over an intervening pile of dusty 
hay and swung open the loft-door. An excited 
parley followed between the boy above and the boy 
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below. Underneath, in the barn, the enemy were 
making such a racket that they knew nothing of the 
force deployed at their rear. 

A long bar which fitted Into cleats was sometimes 
used to fasten the big carriage-doors from the out- 
side. Harry had this in place and a stout stick 
bolted through the iron loop of the stable door in 
a twinkling. Suddenly the Comanches inside real- 
ized that the tables were turned on them. 

" Let us out ! Let us out 1 " was now the cry of 
the caged. They were answered by furious bark- 
ing from additional reinforcements which had just 
arrived outside. 

It was agonizing for Nora and Bee. Bob danced 
at the loft-door with his head out and from him 
floated in shouts of: 

"That's the curve 1 Bottle 'em up. Get their 
scalps. You've got 'em pinched. File Binkner's 
a fat-head. Don't let the Jones kids out alive. 
O-oh, whata you know about what Hare's goin' to 
do now ? " 

"What is itl Oh, tell us," pled the non-com- 
batants. With warfare all around, to be nothing 
but ballast I It w^s heart-breaking. 

They were answered by the impact of a column of 
water on the barn walls and shrieks from the caged 
enemy as they fled from broken windows and 
cracks. 
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" Mother, mother, mother, pin a rose on me, 
Father, father, father, turn the hose on me," 

chanted the attack. 

" Oh, father, father, father, turn the hose on me I ** 

The largest Jones boy climbed through one of 
the high windows at the back, cut his hand and tore 
his coat-sleeve out. He made for home, and in a 
few minutes Mrs. Jones appeared, panting and in- 
dignant. At the same time Mrs. Schultz came out 
in search of her eggs for Saturday's baking. Be- 
tween these two dames there was a war of long 
standing, and amidst the smoke of this new battle 
both parties of children melted quietly from sight. 

Half an hour later, when stillness had settled once 
more over the old barn, our six friends stole in from 
different places of retirement and assembled in the 
ravaged editorial office. 

At first they could do nothing but gloat over the 
recent victory. At length Harry came back to 
peace problems with the remark — 

** Well, your paper's busted anyway. How much 
money is there ? " 

"Three ninety-six," answered Nora promptly. 
She drew the tin safe from her blouse where it had 
Iain during their famous retreat. " But, Harry, do 
you think we must be busted?" 

" Well, we're in hot water with most everybody. 
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Mother says if we make any more trouble with the 
servants she'll forbid our coming over here any 
more. 'Liza and Brenda both gave notice after 
that second number. 'Liza's been with us three 
years, but she was all ready to give us the mitten 
after she got hold of that paper. Nice job to lose 
the' cook with mother going away I Brenda had 
to have her wages raised. Then Mr. Brown saw 
that compliment you handed him about his beard, 
and you know better than I do what he said on the 
subject, Nora. Subscribers have all struck. The 
press is broken. There, if that isn't some bust-up 
I don't know the meaning of the word." 

They were all crushed by this ultimatum of 
Harry's. Only Danny had any consolation to offer. 
He came and stood in front of Bee. 

" Danny get moneys for Nora. Get free, five, 
nine moneys," he declared earnestly. 

" He's heard so much about making money that 
it's on his little brain," said Nora. " The other 
night in his sleep he called out ^ free, five, nine 
moneys.' " 

Rob had little to say the rest of that day but 
seemed to be thinking hard. He continued his op- 
erations in the barn with steel rods, wire, and tin. 
In the evening when Nora was putting Danny to 
bed and Mr. Vick was reading the evening paper 
down-stairs, Rob came and leaned against his 
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father's arm. The boy's unusual quiet and perhaps 
a more than ordinary responsiveness in his own 
mood made Mr. Vick lay down his paper and slip 
an arm around his little son. 

'^ Daddy/' said Rob, tilting his head back against 
his father's shoulder, " I'm making an aeroplane — 
not a toy, but a real one — and so far it looks as if 
it would work. Do aeroplane inventors get very 
rich? I'd like to make a lot of money but I don't 
want to bother with anything small. Big things, 
like air-ships, suit me better." 

Mr. Vick looked attentively at his companion. 
He saw a small boy in a mixed brown suit bulging 
at all the pockets, with a three-cornered face under 
a tousled head of hair. But something in the 
dreamy eyes reminded him of a brown-eyed dreamer 
of thirty years before. 

" Robert " (Robert had been the name of George 
Vick's father) , " let me talk to you about this. 
You want to make money ? What for ? " 

" Why, Nora's earned some and she teases me 
and says I'm lazy. I'd like to get a big wad of it 
— to show her. It's to pay Mr. Snorkle, you 
know." 

Mr. Vick winced. ** Yes, I know. I mean to 
see about that debt myself some day. Soon, I hope. 
But listen to me, son. You can't make an aeroplane 
that will work. Don't spend any more time over 
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vast, impossible schemes. When I tell you that it 
leads to no good, I know. Study your lessons, help 
Nora around the house, learn how to work at the 
farm, if we ever go there again. Father wishes he 
had spent time on these very things years ago." 

*' But, Daddy, can't I do something to earn money 
right now? You won't let me sell papers?" 

** No, no, not in this rough town. Your mother 
would never have wished it. Let me see. You 
have a good deal of mechanical knowledge for a 
boy of yout age. Why not go to some of the 
neighbors and see if they need any small jobs done? 
What tools have you now that are in good shape ? " 

" My hammer and saw and screw-driver, and a 
wrench, and your old jack-plane." 

" Well, go to Mrs. Parke's to-morrow and see if 
she wants anything done — faucets packed, for in- 
stance. You've helped me with that and can do 
it alone. Only mind this, son. On no account 
undertake a piece of work that is beyond you. 
Don't pull things to pieces that you can't put back. 
Will you promise?" 

" Yes, Father, I promise." 

A few days later Rob packed all his tools into the 
famous cai-pet-bag, which he had claimed for his 
own since that July trip, and started out after school 
to hunt jobs. When he explained to Mrs. Parke 
she said he was just the man she needed. She had 
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a seamstress in the house and the sewing-machine 
had gone on strike. Rob remembered his promise 
and would make no boasts until he found out what 
was wrong. It was only the leather cord pulled 
apart and he had some wire all ready to mend it. 
When this was finished there were certain screws to 
change and other tasks which had been put oS by 
Mrs. Parke because she did not like stepladders. 

Other neighbors welcomed him, with his short 
but useful list of accomplishments. His time out 
of school was all engaged. The aeroplane lay dis- 
membered and forgotten, until a bigger Robert 
should re-embody his dream in practical form. 

At the end of two weeks Rob came to Nora and 
rattled a handful of dimes and nickles under her 
nose. 

*' Eighty-five cents towards the Debt," he shouted, 
pouring the money into her lap, and then jouncing 
down beside her to work off some of his satisfaction 
on the springs of the old sofa. 

Nora crooked an impetuous arm around her 
brother's neck. ** Oh, Bobbin, you darling 1 After 
you warned us so finely of the enemy's approach 
and helped defend the barn, I meant to take back 
lazy chump and peristyle both. We'll soon be out 
of debt at this rate. Three ninety-six and eighty- 
five — I can't add in my head, but I know it will 
almost burst the bank." 
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CHAPTER XI 

DANNY AND THE DEBT 

MR. VICK was an early riser and he had 
gone to the foundry some mornings be- 
fore the children were astir. Nora had 
a theory that she should sit at the table while he 
drank his coffee and she managed it often, some- 
times creeping down with an old ulster of her 
mother's over her night-gown. After this she 
dressed Danny in the bath-room, the only place up- 
stairs warmed by the apology for a furnace, kept 
working solely by Mr. Vick's ingenuity. Her own 
toilet was punctuated by attempts to rouse Rob in 
time for school. 

When Mrs. Schultz found it convenient she placed 
a dish of oatmeal on the table and whoever came 
last had the lukewarm end of it. 

Mrs. Schultz had no polite theories. About 
table cloths, for instance, she was without an ideal. 

" What for shall I take away the cloth from time 
to time? The children shall sit on the table by 
lunch and dinner. To cover the table again every- 
time is a foolishness." 

" At the Vanlavens' they don't have a cloth on 
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the table for lunch. They use scalloped doilies," 
suggested Nora. 

** Doilies I What shall doilies make but more 
washing? Where you gets those doilies once? I 
am not seeing any doilies in the linen drawer, only 
two or three almost-used-away table cloths." 

True enough. Where was any new thing to 
come from? Nora was thinking more and more 
these days of what other girls had and how they 
lived at home. She tried to remember what her 
mother did when table cloths wore out; when tow- 
els, sheets, curtains, carpets, wore thin; when the 
wrong side of varnished and plated things showed 
through. Then the never-ending clothes ques- 
tion. While their old nurse, Katy, stayed with 
them everything was kept right, but now she was 
Mrs. Mike Roach and it took a week for a letter to 
reach her. 

Father, if he put his finger through a hole in a 
napkin or saw how short and tight the sleeves were 
on an arm that was thrust under his nose, would 
looked worried and dazed. But almost every night 
he said something to Nora about the need of money 
for his business and after that she hated to mention 
their wants. 

There was four dollars and ninety-six cents for 
Mr. Snorkie in the tin box. 

It was curious how many things were displayed 
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in windows downtown, marked four dollars and 
something. 

** Fall Linen Sale. One dozen hand-scalloped 
doilies. $4.18." 

'^ Blouse suits for little boys. $4.98." 

" Modern carpet-sweeper. Makes old carpets 
look like new. $4.49." 

Or else it was a set of books or a pink kimono 
or a pair of patent-leather slippers or even a doll. 
Nora couldn't help looking at such things. 

She and Beatrice had never been able to set the 
poor Magnefying Glass on its legs again. (A mag- 
nifying glass has one leg, hasn't it?) Public senti- 
ment had soured against it — a fatal condition for 
a paper without financial backing. 

The neighbors, however, had come to regard 
Nora and Rob as professional errand-runners and 
odd-job experts, so an intermittent stream of change 
still flowed into the tin bank. 

" It's queer," Nora said to Rob one day. " Ten 
dollars is very different at one end from what it is 
at the other." 

" Why, that one of Mr. Snorkie's was just the 
same at both ends, wasn't it? " 

** Oh, not that way. But the top end is bills and 
it flies away — puff! But the bottom end is cop- 
pers and nickles, nickles and dimes, chink, chink, 
chink, for months — years maybe. I thought at 
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first we could pay Mr. Snorkie in a week. Now 
I don't know as Christmas will see it done. Daddy 
talks about going to New York in the winter. Per- 
haps it will be ready by then. Sometimes the whole 
thing seems dim and I can hardly remember what 
we are doing it for." 

** I saw an electric engine and tracks yesterday 
that were only two dollars for the whole set," mused 
Rob. 

" I saw a winter hat just like the girls are wear- 
ing for $2.86." 

They stared at each other for a moment. 

" But Mr. Snorkie never grows dim and we owe 
him more than we can ever pay for what he did for 
us," said Nora, with finality. 

In the long hours between nine and twelve, while 
die others were at school, Danny was left to his own 
devices. He was forbidden to go outside of the 
yard alone except to the Vanlavens' back door by 
way of the garden. If Mrs. Schultz had an errand 
downtown she took him along. He was an obedient 
baby. Sometimes he wandered about the place un- 
seen and unheard for hours at a stretch. But when 
Mrs. Schultz called, a '^ Here I is," and pattering 
feet would answer. 

How quiet everything is in the long, bright hours 
of the morning. Wagons on the pavement seem 
always to be a block off and trundling further and 
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further away. Over on the next street there is the 
intermittent swish of coal sliding into some neigh- 
bor's bin. Distant trains sound as if they were 
fussing lazily up and down the yards. Inside the 
big house one hears a faint clatter from the kitchen, 
a fly rumbling over a window pane, the click of soot 
in some cold chimney. All else is November sun- 
shine and stillness. 

The old Du Vivier house had a square hall so 
big that a four-room city flat could have been 
dropped into it. On each side, like a person 
stretching wide his arms, extended eighteen-foot par- 
lors, making the house-front as broad as the road- 
face of an old-time inn. Morning sunlight prick- 
ing through the east blinds traced with mote-flecked 
pointers the rose medallions of a velvet carpet de- 
signed and woven for this room. It warmed for a 
half-hour dim brocades which, when they were rich 
and new, French ladies had leaned upon in the time 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

In this faded stateliness Danny roamed about, 
getting up fancies about gargoyles on carved chairs 
or golden cherubs clinging to oval mirrors. Then 
he would climb the stairs, stubbing up with hands 
and feet both, and pull lie-a-bed Dobbin from his 
crib to take him on an exploration through the empty 
rooms. 

But whether he was puttering about the old house 
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or dragging his cart in the drive, or entertaining 
the servants in the Vanlaven kitchen, Danny always 
knew when noon drew near. Then he would ap- 
pear at the big gate, where, except in the stormiest 
weather, he watched for the children to come home 
from school. Treasure also, who had spent the 
morning insinuating his attentions on humane 
butcher boys, joined this gate-post tryst. A scarlet 
sweater wore Danny, which cased his plumpness as 
snugly as the cover of a red-leather album, and a 
pirate-like scarlet hat cocked on his fuzz of yellow 
curls. Persons in the neighborhood said, " There's 
Danny at the gate," and set their clocks at quarter 
before twelve. 

One day Nora and Beatrice came over Ac little 
rise in front of the Vanlaven house and stopped 
at Bee's gate for a few last words. It was a raw 
November day, gray and windy. Rob raced past 
them with his hands in his pockets and his collar 
shrugged up to his ears., In a few minutes he was 
calling from the Vick's back yard. 

" Danny ! Dan-nee I " 

"Danny?" Nora gave a start. Sure enough, 
neither Danny nor Treasure were at the gate. 

" He must be at our house," said Beatrice. ** Til 
send him home." 

But Danny was nowhere on the premises. Mrs. 
Schultz had not thought of him until she saw the 
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children coming from school. Treasure was miss- 
ing also. Nor call nor whistle brought him. The 
inference was that these two members had deserted 
together. 

** But I have Danny lunchings of bread and sugar 
at eleven o'clock given and he has eaten and on 
the up-stairs gone. I hear how his feet make upon 
the stairs," wailed Mrs. Schultz. She had a long 
neck which stretched out and drew in like a hen 
turkey's, in times of excitement. " And Dreasure 
sits by the grass gnawing mit his bone." 

" Bone's there yet, but Treasure isn't," said Rob. 

" I looked at every inch of up-stairs but I'll look 
again," declared Nora. " You run to the Jones's 
and all the neighbors'. Father hardly ever comes 
home to lunch Mondays — but we could telephone 
him from the Van's house." 

Rob came running back after a tour of the neigh- 
borhood and met Nora at the fence. 

*' Did you find him ? " called each to the other, 
with chiming voices. 

" I've telephoned Father," said Nora. " Oh, 
Bob, do you know what's missing beside Danny and 
Treasure? Our tin money-box! You know I 
brought it from the barn and put it in my top bureau 
drawer. Baby saw it there last night and asked a lot 
of questions — wanted to take hold and rattle it. 
Do you suppose he took it out to buy something? " 
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" Can't teU," said Rob. " Good thing he's got 
Trcdgc along. What did Dad say? " 

** Said to look everywhere around the house and 
yard but not to go any farther till he comes. He's 
on his way up." 

Mr. Vick came striding in, his forehead marked 
by two deep furrows of worry. 

" You children certainly beat everything at get- 
ting lost. I wonder if any other father ever had so 
much trouble." 

He would put no faith in anyone else's looking 
but must go over every step of the ground himself. 
From cellar to attic, from porch to barn, he called 
and whistled, the children at his heels adding a shrill 
echo to every shout. 

^^ I must notify the police. I must look through 
the town," he declared as they came at last from 
the garden. Early frost had bared the shrubbery; 
there was never a hiding-place. Nora's knees smote 
together when she saw her father stamp on the plank 
covering of an old cistern. 

" Haven't you found him ? '* cried Harry and 
Beatrice, running in through the garden. 

'' Father says he might send out some of his men 
from the works to look," added Harry. 

** No, thank-you," answered Mr. Vick shortly. 
" ril employ the police before troubling Vanlaven 
and Company." 
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The little band trailed around the house, Mr. Vick 
In advance. 

"What's that?" he exclaimed, pointing to the 
arched gate. There in the usual patient attitude of 
waiting was a scarlet-bound form, balanced on two 
small stubby feet and topped by a red hat, with 
Treasure hunched up solidly alongside. Both noses 
were directed schoolward. 

Danny turned a tired face to his father. 

" Has Wobbit and Nonie came ? " 

Then he saw the children jumping and shouting 
round him as his father hoisted him to his shoulder. 

" You's awful late, children," he reproached 
them. 

" Danny, Danny, where have you been ? " they 
plied him. He was too cross and hungry to answer 
at first, but when he had eaten his lunch, in complete 
indifference to the ring of curious faces round the 
table, he vouchsafed in a casual way, 

" Mine ee dog won't go bed wif me no more ! " 

** What do you mean. Baby? " asked Mr. Vick. 

" Mine ec dog sold." 

** Sold ! " Nora made a jump for Danny and 
thrust an investigating hand down the neck of his 
rompers. 

" It's gone," she affirmed. " Mr. Snorkie's little 
magic dog. Oh, Baby, what did you do? " 

" Got big money, dollars," asserted that young 
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man. ^' Putted them in box and shutted bure drawer 
tight/' 

In a minute Nora had flown up-stairs and was 
down again with the tin safe in her hands. Her 
eyes were popping with astonishment. 

" There are three big silver dollars in this box 
that weren't there before. Oh, Danny, what — 
where — how — ? " 

But it was not so easy to draw out the facts. By 
questions, coaxings and suggestions, in which Mrs. 
Schultz joined, they managed to piece together a 
story something like this: 

After eating his mid-morning snack, the baby had 
put on his things, taken Nora's box, and set forth 
with Treasure for " down town," by the route he 
sometimes followed with Mrs. Schultz. His goal 
was some shop to be identified by a '^ shiny doggy 
on a glass box " in the window. " Writes," feath- 
ers, and " a, b, c, 'chines " (machines) were also the 
peculiar stock-in-trade of diis dealer. 

The store-man mistook him for someone named 
Buster and did not want any more dogs. But just 
here a man or men had sprung up from somewhere, 
" funny mens wiv eyes like this " : — Danny made 
opera-glasses of his hands. One of them wore a 
coat, hard to describe, but it affected Treasure 
queerly, made him " wriggle his nose." The store- 
man brought dollars to this person who put them 
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in Danny's fist saying — " Hold tight," and took the 
ivory dog. 

An " autobeel," which caused Treasure to bark 
very loud, became mixed up in the matter. Some- 
one promised to *' come back see Danny once more 
'nother day," but Treasure did not like his coat, 
which seemed to put an end to that possibility in 
Danny's mind. He had come home, returned the 
tin box to Nora's dresser, and then taken up his 
usual stand at the gate. He was now " bery tired." 

Everybody looked perfectly blank except Mrs. 
Schultz. She came and doubled herself up in front 
of Danny, who now sat on his father's knee. 

** The store, dearie, it is then a new store mit 
much pencils and typewriters and poste-karte in 
window? That leetle dog — that leetle shiny dog 
— aindt it for an inkstand on top ? And right neict 
on the bakery where the good rolls and cakes stand, 
aindt it?" 

Danny nodded his head. ^^ Next die take store," 
he affirmed. 

" Ach," cried Mrs. Schultz. " It was the new 
store next on the bakery. A store — I do not know 
what kind you call — but in the window there makes 
ink-stand mit brass dog thereon. Danny must stop 
to look at it each time I go to buy bread and 
coo-kies." 

" I guess I know," said Harry. " A new sta- 
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tionery store, * Haywoods,' or some such name. I 
bought a knife there the other day. Oh, and there 
was a bunch of feather-dusters for sale near the 
door." 

" Well, I shall certainly investigate Haywoods'," 
said Mr. Vick. 

The children had to return to afternoon school and 
Danny was more than ready for his nap. When 
their father came home that night Nora and Rob 
fell upon him with questions about the new store- 
keeper. Had he seen him? Was Danny's story 
true? Who had bought the little ivory dog? 

*' If it's still at that store I shall go right down 
and buy it back," said Nora. " I never dreamed 
that Danny would really part with it. He must 
have thought he simply had to get money. Why, 
that dog is a talisman to make us see Mr. Snorkie 
agam. 

" Do you believe that ? " said Rob. 

" Course I do. Didn't Mr. Snorkie say it came 
from Egypt ? It's worth more than even three dol- 
lars, and I'm going to politely tell the man so." 

"As a matter of fact," said Mr. Vick, looking 
very much puzzled, " Mr. Haywood did not buy 
it himself. He was filling a fountain-pen for some 
men who got out of a touring-car and came into his 
store. He heard someone speaking and discovered 
beside him a little shaver in a red hat — " 
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" Danny I " exclaimed Rob and Nora. 

** There was also a dog who sniffed at the stran- 
ger's bear-skin coat." 

" Treasure," chanted the chorus. 

" He made out with some difficulty that the little 
fellow wanted to sell an ivory toy he had with him, 
Mr. Haywood told him, No, he didn't wish to buy 
it, and he thought the child had left the store. But 
presently one of the strange men — they both wore 
goggles, long coats and caps — came over and asked 
him to change a bill and give him silver dollars. 
He said, * Do you know that little chap ? ' Mr. 
Haywood did not. The stranger gave Danny three 
silver dollars and cautioned him not to lose them. 
He — the strange man — took the little ivory thing 
and slipped it into his pocket. They went out on 
the sidewalk and had more conversation, which Hay- 
wood could not hear for the noise of the motor 
and the dog barking at it. The man in the fur coat 
waved his hand to Danny as they started off and 
when Mr. Haywood looked around again the baby 
was nowhere to be seen. He was greatly puzzled 
by the incident and wondered if he ought to have 
interfered. Now if you can make any sense out of 
all this — could it have been your friend from the 
train ? " 

" Oh, no," said Nora. " Danny would have 
known him and he would have known Danny and he 
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would ask for * Vixen ' and * Bob ' and come right 
'round to see us. Oh, dear, you don't suppose he 
would come to Magnet without looking for us, do 
you? I must ask Danny again.'' 

But the next morning the whole occurrence had lost 
outline in Danny's memory. 

" Not Snork. No, not Snork," he asserted posi- 
tively when questioned. " Funny man wiv dreat big 
eyes." He had been too much impressed with the 
goggles to look at anything else. 

" It certainly is a strange mix-up,'* said their fa- 
ther. " If I go to New York after Christmas, as 
I now expect, I shall look up your friend first thing. 
Then I can settle with him for helping you last 
summer and perhaps unravel these mysteries. What 
address did you say he gave you ? " 

"The Yale Club," answered Nora. "Mr. 
Snorkie, at the Yale Club, was all." 

" It's a curious name — Snorkie," mused Mr. 
Vick. 



CHAPTER XII 

AN UNNECESSARY OUTLAY 

WHOEVER Danny's customer in goggles 
might be, there was no doubt that the 
little ivory dog was gone and three silver 
dollars reigned in his stead. 

" That makes seven dollars and ninety-six cents/* 
said Nora. ^^ About as much as there was in the 
bag when I lost it. But, oh, Magic Dog, * Why dost 
thou haunt me ? ' I can shut my eyes and see Mr. 
Snorkie standing by our seat in the train and saying, 
^ Guard him well as a token that we shall meet 
again.' Perhaps we never will now — after work- 
ing so hard to pay him. When we send the ten 
dollars prob'ly he'll answer * thanks for your prompt 
remittance * and that'll be the end of it." 

Nora stood in the dining-room window looking 
out at the snow which had dredged down in small 
business-like flakes all day. It was Saturday after- 
noon. 

In winter, all the first floor of the old Du Vivier 
house, which comprised the " drawing-room," 
" Grandfather's office," " the little down-stairs 
chamber," and " Grandmother Du Vivier's little 
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parlor,'* ceased to exist. The front hall became 
a Northwest Passage. But the dining-room was 
warm and cozy because " Uncle Frank " was there. 
Uncle Frank was an old-fashioned stove with a thing 
like an iron sugar-bowl on top and an apron full of 
coal fire, which the children were forbidden to 
poke. 

Robert sat close to Uncle Frank to-day comfort- 
ing an earache. In times of sickness his freckled 
triangle of a face grew pathetic and he was as gentle 
and patient as a kitten. It was partly feeling sorry 
for him that made Nora so gloomy. 

" I wonder what the man wanted to buy that 
ivory dog for,'* she went on. " Perhaps it is really 
worth thousands of dollars, like the Moor's candle- 
end that he left with the water carrier of Granada, 
and it would have made us rich if we had known 
how to use it. We could have the whole house 
warmed and have a conservatory and give recep- 
tions." 

" And Daddy wouldn't have to work so hard.'* 

'' Yes, and he could build a large factory and the 
flatiron would succeed." 

" I'd buy a motor-boat." 

" And I some new clothes and Danny a pony. 
And Treasure a new collar. And I'd make Mrs. 
Schultz put on a clean table cloth for every meal. 
And we'd travel around in sleeping cars often and 
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have our meals on the train.*' A sudden vivid recol- 
lection changed Nora's tone. " After all I'd rather 
see Mr. Snorkie once than get all the things we've 
been talking about. We will see him, too — I have 
a feeling that we will. I believe I'll begin to crochet 
those suspenders this very minute and give them to 
him for Christmas." 

Nora went into the front part of the house and 
returned in a minute with blue lips and red fingers. 

" It's cold as a stagnant fen in there where Grand- 
mother's old bureau is. But see what I found in 
the little top drawer with glass knobs. Isn't this 
lavender worsted a sweet color — and the green? 
They smell so nice, too — camphor moth balls. I 
love it I " 

" I don't," said Rob. 

" Well, people are very differential about smells. 
I'll keep over in this comer and read to you if you 
like. I can read and crochet at the same time." 

** 'Drather talk about Christmas," said Rob. 
Nora's work had put the notion into his mind. 
" What shall we do this year? Have you said any- 
thing to Dad about it? " 

" No, but I must. He'll never think to send for 
the tree without punching up. And perhaps he'll 
give us the money to buy presents with now. This 
is Saturday. He ought to be feeling joyful to-night 
as I always do when school's^ out Friday afternoons. 
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You and Dan go to bed early and Til talk it over 
with him then." 

But when Mr. Vick came back to the sitting-room 
that evening after the customary nightly tussle with 
the furnace, his face was not " joyful " at all. Nora 
was sitting in a corner in front of a table of mend- 
ing, which beetled over her head like an Alpine snow- 
slide. She had remembered in this eleventh hour 
that the boys would need clean clothes to-morrow, 
so the fascinating rainbow suspenders were ex- 
changed for small flannel underdrawers with a hole 
in the knee. Katy had taught her to sew but she 
made funny work of patches and sometimes ruined 
the garments. 

*' Daddy," she began, but he had something to say 
himself, about some white slips which he drew out of 
his pocket. 

" These are bills that came in this week, Nora. 
Rather large ones which it is going to be hard for 
me to pay. I know we can't help running up bills, 
because Mrs. Schultz does the ordering. But what 
am I to do? A man can't run his business and his 
house, too. I'm at my wits' end sometimes." 

As was his habit when worried he walked nerv- 
ously about the room. 

" I thought if I told you something about how 
business stands just now you could suggest some way 
to help, here at home. You know what my be- 
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Hef in this Victor Iron Is. It's far and away the best 
thing I ever perfected. And there's nothing to com- 
pete with it. The faults to be found in other gas- 
heated flatirons are all remedied by the peculiar con- 
struction of the Victor. Oh, it's a neat thing. It 
ought to be in every gas-consuming household in the 
world. All I need is money to push it. It ought 
to be advertised, as the Wiedner Company, August 
Wiedner's big works, advertise their goods. I've 
raised all the money I could and I've put pride in 
my pocket and gone round persuading some of these 
rich fellows to invest. Vanlaven put some in — 
not much, he's cautious — and Hampstead and Nor- 
ton. So you see I have a great deal at stake and 
am in honor bound to make good." 

An outsider would have been amazed to hear him 
pouring out these confidences to a little girl in a 
ruffled apron with a blue thimble on a hand barely 
large enough to wield the shears. But Nora was 
used to it. She knew all about the Victor Flatiron 
and had faith in it equal to her father's. 

But the phrases, " persuading others to invest," 
" in honor bound to make good," were new to her. 
She did not know what was involved, but having 
other people's money at stake reminded her with 
misgivings of her grandfather's story and she 
glanced up at his portrait on the wall. 

" So you see," her father went on, " that every 
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cent counts — literally every cent. We must scratch 
along here at home without much this year. I don't 
mean necessaries. But all extras — whatever we 
can somehow manage to do without." 

Did that mean Christmas? Nora had forgotten 
the subject that had been uppermost in her mind, but 
now she remembered. Christmas was not a neces- 
sity. It was the only unnecessary outlay she could 
think of. 

" I know we've scrimped always, but it's to pro- 
vide for you children properly that I'm making such 
an effort. Just now we're in a tight place and I 
need you to help, if you can. Is there anything we 
could cut out this year ? " 

" Yes," faltered Nora, " I know one thing." 

" Good, If you can manage things a little it will 
be a help. I haven't anyone else to look to, you 
know." And he turned towards her a face almost 
as wistful and boyish as Robert's. 

Perhaps he looked more closely then at the per- 
son he was talking with and took in the little blue 
serge frock, very shiny over the shoulder blades, 
and the fuzzy hair, rippling back from a smooth 
childish brow into a funny tapering pigtail. At any 
rate he went over and laid his hand on her head. 

" Mending Da' forth's little trousers? That's 
right. You do try to take Mother's place, don't 
you, darling? " 
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That settled it. The " unnecessary expense " of 
Christmas was cut out from that moment. 

The fact was that Christmas had not entered into 
George Vick's reckoning at all. He never thought 
of Christmas until someone reminded him. Last 
year the children spoke in time about the tree, and he 
sent to Olaf, the Swede who lived on their farm 
near Lake Nathaniel, for a young hemlock. In go- 
ing to and fro between his home and the foundry 
he did not walk through shopping districts, and so 
the holiday signs never pierced his abstraction. 

As Nora passed Rob's room on her way to bed a 
voice called out: 

" What did Daddy say about it? '* 

" Aren't you asleep yet, Robbie ? " 

" No, my ear kept me awake. Did he give you 
the money ? " 

Nora climbed upon the bed and sat with her back 
against the high footboard. 

** Robbie, I hate like poison to break the news on 
you, as Shultzy said when her cousin died. But this 
is the way of it — " 

And she told him that Christmas must be cut out 
and why. 

Poor Robin felt so badly that his ear grew worse 
and had to have a flaxseed poultice on it. As Nora's 
head at last touched her pillow she heard his voice 
once more: 
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" Nora, No-ra ! '' 

" Yes, Robbie." 

" I have an idea." 

"Well?" 

"There's such a lot of money in the tin box. 
Couldn't we use some of that? And put It back 
afterwards ? Just enough to give Dan some fun ? " 

" No, indeed, we mustn't touch the Snorkie Fund. 
I'll make something for Danny." 

But it did seem strange to have a whole box of 
money and no Christmas, she admitted, as she 
dropped off to sleep. 

There had been no chance to earn anything lately 
on account of school work and work at home. 

Mrs. Vanlaven was obliged to leave home before 
the holidays for the southern sanatorium where she 
spent her winters. This always made Harry and 
Beatrice look to their friends for comfort. They 
had uncles and aunts living nearby, and every year 
plenty of money was lavished to make their Christ- 
mas gay. But, somehow, " trimming the Vicks' 
tree " and " getting things for the children next 
door " had come to be the very kernel of their holi- 
day pleasure. So Beatrice, who liked to plan ahead, 
remarked to Nora as they walked home from school 
one day, 

" Isn't it almost! time to begin making pop-corn 
and paper chains for your Christmas tree ? " 
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What could Nora answer? Into her memory 
flashed some words of Harry's about the Victor 
Flatiron Company being a " risky speculation/* 
Pride forbade her to tell why they were not to cele- 
brate Christmas. So much would have to be ex- 
plained, and it might get back to Mr. Vanlaven. So 
she hesitated and finally mumbled, 

" Well, I guess we won't need your help this 
year." 

Bee drew back in surprise. No explanation, only 
compressed lips and a crusty silence. 

" Oh, well," said she, " of course, if you feel that 
way about it." She held her head high until they 
parted, but carried a heavy heart to her own door. 
Nora unaccountably mad? Christmas without the 
Vicks — without I>anny ? 

She told Harry that the Vicks didn't want them 
and he was for finding out why. But after one or 
two attempts he gave it up. Nora had cautioned Rob 
to silence, too. The Christmas rush kept the Van- 
lavens busy going about with their aunts and cousins. 
A painful gulf yawned between the two houses. 

The Vicks didn't go down town any more than 
they could help. There were things in some of the 
shop windows that would draw money out of an iron 
safe. 

Nora hunted around in the attic and wouldn't let 
the boys come into her room at certain tim^s. It 
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was chilly there but she wore a sweater and worked 
away while the light lasted, sending many a sorrow- 
ful glance towards Bee's house. Bee had a Ladies* 
Home Journal, with " Helpful Hints for Christmas 
Creations *' that would have been a boon. Mr. 
Snorkie's suspenders were finished. She had had 
some moments of chagrin over them; "they look 
night-cappy," she told herself. But when they were 
finished with lavender rosettes and laid in a nest of 
tissue paper, even Rob's critical eye approved. 

" They look pretty," said he, '* there in that box, 
but men don't want their suspenders trimmed. Did 
you buy those slides ? " 

" No, I took them oflF my new elastics. It's aw- 
fully inconvenient. But I'd sacrifice anything for 
Mr. Snorkie." 

They all presided at doing up the box. She 
thought of writing inside, ** The debt will soon be 
paid." But that seemed flat. So she enclosed a 
slip saying, " Merry Christmas from Nora, Rob and 
Danny," and on the outside in one corner her own 
name and address. Then 

" Mr. Snorkic 
The Yale Club 
New York City.'' 

How near that seemed to bring him ! His friend- 
ship had been for a summer's afternoon, and yet he 
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was more vivid this December day than ordinary 
mortals who lived just across the street. 

Nora ran to the corner for stamps and immedi- 
ately fed the parcel into the mouth of a large, green 
package-box. 

After this pleasant break, gloom settled down over 
the old Du Vivier house. December twenty-fourth 
was a day of large, wet flakes of snow oozing weakly 
now and then to rain. Thaw, thaw, drip, drip. Dark 
sky and wet wind. Rob's earache had come back. 
Danny was in the kitchen having a rare time with 
Mrs. Schultz's nephew, Fritzy. Treasure did not 
like Fritzy. After suffering various indignities at 
his hands he escaped to the dining-room and tried to 
get in between Rob and Uncle Frank. 

What will Danny say to no tree and no stockings? 

This was what Nora and Rob quailed to think 
of. Indeed they put all their own disappointment 
off on Danny. Whenever anything seemed particu- 
larly tou^, they said, " How bad Danny will feel I '' 
and imagined his rueful face until they could hardly 
bear it. But Danny had not said a word about 
Christmas yet. 

At three o'clock it was almost twili^t. Nora sat 
by the window and kept exclaiming to Rob, 

" Keep your back turned I Turn your head the 
other way! There, you're peeking. I think you 
might let me finish this without looking." 
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" I ain't peeking," retorted Rob at last. " What 
would I want to peek for and see the silly old brush- 
broom holder, stuck together with flour-paste, you're 
making for me." 

" It isn't a brush-broom holder, and I've made it 
the best I could," cried Nora, almost in tears. 

Just then Danny burst in with cheeks as bright 
as a robin redbreast. 

" Nonie, Fritzy says Sant* Claus comin', 'night. 
Come by chiminry with toys, balls, tandy horse, new 
Dobbin — evrysing fwat I like. Bring mine ee dog 
down chiminry prob'ly. Bring Fritzy sled, new 
wubber boots, caraway kuchen — evrysing fwat 
Fritzy like. Fritzy saw an ee tree in his house. 
Nonie, is I, me, Tweasure and Wobbit goin' hab all 
sorts fings, too ? " 

" Oh, dear, I might have known how that Fritzy 
Neff would talk," groaned Nora. 

Rob dragged himself to the window. In winter 
when trees were bare the Vicks could see from their 
dining-room a portion of the street west of the 
house. 

*' Come here, Dan. Let's watch folks in the street. 
There comes File Binkner up the hill with a big 
thing, looks like an Irish Mail. He was braggin' 
he'd get one. Mrs. Parke has hung wreaths in all 
her windows. That's the third express package 
that's gone into the Andersons'. The Wells Fargo 
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man stops at every house in the street but ours. Say 
Nora — " 

But Nora had left the room. She was back in a 
minute with her coat and hat on. Something bulged 
one pocket, something heavy, that chinked. 

" I can't help it," she said to herself, as she took 
the spice-box out of her bureau drawer. " The boys 
have got to have something in their stockings." 

" Where are you going? " said Rob. ** Just watch 
and see Harry and Bee coming home with their hands 
full of packages. There's an expressman stopping 
at the Andersons' again.^' 

" I fink a 'spressman's tummin' in our house," said 
Danny, with his nose pasted to the glass. 

The bell over their heads attached to the old door- 
pull shivered and gave out a faint ding-dong. 

" Does Miss Honora Vick live here ? Two pack- 
ages for her. Sign here, please." The expressman 
tilted two boxes — one large — one middle-sized — 
into the hall. 

Before they had drawn in their breaths, Mrs. 
Schultz was hurrying from the kitchen. 

" Honora, there makes a great tree in the kitchen. 
A man comes on the train from Carr Center. Says 
he, that man what you call Olaf asks him the tree to 
bring, thinking Mr. Vick will wish for a tree even 
so like last year." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE MYSTERIOUS BOX 

THE children raced to the kitchen. A great 
tree was certainly there, tickling the low 
ceiling of the dingy old room. Then they 
tore back to the front hall. Doors were left open. 
Gas lights were set blazing. Treasure found that 
he had missed barking at two strange men and took 
it out on the tree and boxes. Mrs. Schultz did 
amazing contortions with her neck and cried, " Ei, 
ei 1 " Rob's earache was cured by surprise, and he 
flew around the boxes with a hammer and chisel, too 
excited to use them. 

" Oh, don't open them so quick 1 " said Nora. 
" Let's look at the outsides. There might be some 
mistake. Something mi^t jump out." The At- 
lantic City " bulldog " and his owner flashed into her 
excited mind. 

" Stands not thy name by the covers? Read once 
and say what is printed." 

" * Miss Honora Vick,' and here, the big box has 
' Chicago ' on it and the name of some store." 

" Well, clear the track I Here goes on the small 
box," said Rob. 
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Danny hid behind Mrs. Schultz when the top was 
wrenched off. But nothing more deadly came out 
than some neatly folded new clothes, a frock with 
sailor collar, a flannel shirt-waist and silk tie in Rob's 
size, and a three-year-old white suit, with a red belt; 
then three knitted caps. ; 

" Oh ! " cried Nora when she saw these. " I 
know. Our dear, our darling Katy." 

She was right. In the pocket of the blue frock 
was a letter, full of affection and questions about 
their welfare. Katy had been a young girl, just 
over from County Clare, in the old Du Vivier home. 
Later, her heart was wrapped up in Miss Alice's 
children, left motherless. But Mike Roach turned 
up, an insistent Mike, determined to hold her to an 
early promise and take her to the Pacific Coast with 
him. She was persuaded at last, but it is a safe 
guess that Mike found some cause to grumble and 
feel " sore " at the way his wife's heart stayed be- 
hind in the old house in Magnet. 

She had made everything in the box with her 
own hands, even some shirts for " Mr. George, poor 
man." 

" I never thought of Katy," said Nora. " It was 
stupid of me, but I sort of felt that getting married 
was the end of her. ^e seemed to think so her- 
self. Oh, but these clothes fill a gap I I couldn't 
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have gone to school again If this vacation added a 
single cubit to my stature." 

" Did Katy send the big box, too ? " wondered 
Rob. 

Evidently not, for there was no mention of it in 
her letter, and her home was two thousand miles be- 
yond Chicago. 

" Open once and you shall loose the riddle," coun- 
seled Mrs. Schultz. 

Four pairs of lips hung wide, as the boards sprung 
up. When an ordinary box is opened what do you 
see first? Paper or excelsior. But this box was 
stuffed out with silver Christmas-tree rope. 

Rob pulled out yards of it, then Nora lifted her 
arms full. 

"There's nothing else here." But her' hand 
touched the corner of an inner box. She drew it 
out, and then two other packages. 

In the largest of them was an assortment of Christ- 
mas tree fixings such as the children had never seen 
before. Silver and blue butterflies, little flower bas- 
kets, colored lamps like censers, glass icicles with 
strings of crystal drops on the ends, fruits made of 
candy, and dainty tropical birds with their feet wired 
for the hemlock boughs. 

The next package was a box of candles, red and 
white, each with a crystal star to hold It. 
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The smallest parcel had four enclosures done up 
separately with tissue paper and ribbon : 

1. A purse bag of soft blue leather. 

2. A knife with twelve blades. 

3. A toy poodle-dog that walked and wagged when 
pulled by a string. 

4. An aluminum dog-chain. 

That morning when Mr. Vick was taking off his 
coat at the office someone said to him, ^^ Rather soft 
weather for Christmas, isn't it?" 

" Christmas 1 When is Christmas ? " 

The bookkeeper and the stenographer smiled. 
His absent-mindedness was a byword. " Why, it's 
to-morrow," they said. 

"Christmas? To-morrow? Then to-night's 
Christmas eve 1 But I haven't done a thing for my 
little folks at the house. Why didn't somebody re- 
mind me?" 

Reminders enough came all day long. Now that 
he was waked up to it everybody seemed to be rub- 
bing it in, from the bank-messenger to the newsboy. 
At each " Merry Christmas," his heart smote him. 
" I must hurry home to-night and do some tall hus- 
tling this evening," he told himself. 

Walking towards home he was amazed that the 
holiday signs had missed him hitherto. Even in the 
factory district people were trudging along with 
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Christmas trees or turkeys tucked under their arms. 
There were wreaths in the windows, bells in the air; 
there was a peculiar grin on the faces of men shop- 
pers lugging home big teddy-bears, mahogany hat- 
racks ; perhaps some rash soul, a band-box. 

Why hadn't Nora reminded him? To be sure, 
they could not afford much this year, but he could 
have sent to the farm for a tree, anyway. A group 
in the door at his neighbors', the Andersons', wait- 
ing to fall upon an old lady and gentleman who, 
laden with parcels, were stepping gingerly from an 
automobile, knocked loudly at his heart. Where 
were the grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins? 
There was not a mother, even, to light the fires of 
love in the old Du Vivier house. 

Through tree-branches thickened with snow he 
could now see the house. Was there — yes, there 
certainly was a light in the front drawing-room. 
He stepped across the lawn and looked in. A 
handsome tree stood in the apse-shaped alcove at 
the end of the great room; that is, it tried to stand. 
Every few minutes somebody shrieked, ** The tree's 
toppling 1 " followed by a general cry, " More coal! 
more coal 1 " The feminine contingent thrust at the 
trunk with brooms, others dove underneath, and 
still others made off cellar-ward with an empty coal- 
scuttle. Explanation of this — the hemlock stood 
in a huge, silver ice-water pitcher (trophy of Grand- 
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mother Du Vivier's second prosperity) into which 
coal was being shoveled to hold the trunk erect. 

" Oh, children, children 1 " George Vick laughed 
and sighed. The Vanlaven children and Fritzy 
Neff were in there, too. Be-capped and be-sweat- 
ered against the chilly air, they swarmed around 
like brpwnies. He saw with astonishment that the 
room was strewn with tinsels and baubles all ready 
to hang on the tree, if it ever took firm root in the 
ice pitcher. 

A minute later he opened the parlor door, with 
a ** Hello, what's this 1 " that brought down a hail- 
storm of explanations on his head. 

The tree was certainly beautiful, wunderschon, 
when it was done. Harry Van conceded that iron 
braces " had something on " his ice-pitcher idea. 
By eight o'clock everything was ready. Mr. Vick 
turned the children out of the room while he did 
some last things. When he called them in, the old 
room-of-state had a touch of its one time grandeur. 
For this evening of all the year a wood-fire blazed 
on the wide brick hearth. It was the only light 
except that from the tree, but red glow of fire and 
white beam of candle light were refracted in two 
great mirrors and in the prisms of crystal chande- 
liers. Mr. Vick had set the room to rights. White 
cloths were spread over the tables and on one of 
them stood a frosted cake and some German 
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Kuchen, which showed why Mrs. Schultz had been 
too busy to interfere earlier. 

On the tree, a hundred candles flamed. Its 
branches sagged with luscious fruit, tinkled with 
icicles dripping sparkling drops, which moved and 
twinkled but never fell. Its twigs were clustered 
over with silver butterflies and green paroquets. 
Tiny baskets, some holding candy, others sprays of 
tiny satin roses, hung there. A white dove with 
spreading wings swayed in the topmost branch. 
The tinsel rope was wreathed round mirrors and 
pictures all over the room. 

Everybody watched to see what Danny would do. 
He marched up to the tree and stood with his arms 
stuck out stifily at each side and his fingers wide- 
spread. Then he turned to Nora. 

" Nonie, who brought to I, me, Tweasure, and 
Wobbit, mine Kissam tree ? " 

Well, that was the question. 

" I understand the tree itself well enough,*' said 
Mr. Vick. " Olaf and his wife are like the Chinese. 
Tell them to do a thing once and they can be trusted 
to do the same thing, in the same way, at the same 
time, throughout their lives, unless violently inter- 
fered with. This tree must have come from that 
wood-lot near the State Road. I hope they are 
not thinning it out too much." 

" And I can understand about Katy/* said Nora. 
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^^ She didn't send us anything last year because she 
was just married and it sort of threw her off from 
her calculations. By this time, us children seem 
important again. Mike will never be to her what 
we were, I'm afraid." 

" But who sent the big box? " everybody wanted 
to know. 

They had picked over every bit of packing and 
the tissue paper round the purse, knife, dog and 
chain. 

** These things would explain it to me," said 
Nora, " only Mr. Snorkie doesn't live in Chi- 
cago — " 

Mr. Vick laughed rather grimly. " That young 
man is probably wishing that he had his ten dollars 
to tip the waiters, rather than planning Christmas 
boxes for the youngsters that made way with it. 
No, I have my own idea where this came from and 
what the motive was. Though," he added under 
his breath, " it's entirely out of keeping with any- 
thing that ever came from that source before." 

The children were supremely happy. Not the 
least item was having the Vanlavens back after the 
late unpleasantness. Nora had started towards 
their house to ask them over and had met them in 
the garden, just coming with their presents. 
Beatrice pinned on the tree an envelope addressed 
to Nora. The contents ran thus: 
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Alas they had been friends in youth 
Till Nora spoke but half the truth 
And constancy lives in realms above 
And life i^ thorny; and youth^is vain 
And to be wroth with one we love doth 
Work like madness in the brain. 

Though each the other's true adorer 
It thus befell with Bee and Nora. 
Each spoke words of high disdain 
And insult to her heart's best sister. 
They parted — but they met again 
And told each other how they missed her. 

— Beatrice Coleridge. 

When Nora started for bed that night she picked 
up her coat, which lay where she had thrown it when 
the expressman came. Something heavy in one of 
the pockets thumped against the chair. 

" That settles it," she said to herself, drawing 
out the tin box. " This money has had three nar- 
row escapes. I shall never touch it again except 
to send it to Mr. Snorkie. Whether he sent the 
Christmas box or not it was just like him to do it. 
Daddy doesn't know him." 

Next day Mr. Vick said quietly to Nora, " Don't 
let the children discuss this too much. I'm about 
convinced that the large box came from your Uncle 
Louis Du Vivier." 

*^ But how would he know that I needed a new 
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bag and Rob a knife? He never would think of 
Treasure — unless he is much nicer than we 
thought." 

" I think I can explain it. I — well, you see he 
is one of the people to whom I applied to invest 
money in the Iron. Yes, it was a bad dose to take, 
j but it was for you children, and after all he is 
your mother's brother. He refused — had his sec- 
retary send me a curt rebuff. Afterwacds his 
conscience must have smitten him and this is his 
apology.'* 

** We-ell, it's more than we hoped if he has a 
conscience to smit, isn't it? Whoever sent that 
lovely box took great pains with it. I can't help 

thinking it seems more like Mr. Sn , but if 

you're sure it is Uncle Louis I might write him a 
ree-al nice letter." 

** You might," said her father doubtfully. 

She was a fluent writer and easily covered eight 
pages to Katy. But when she wrote " Dear Uncle 
Louis," the pen seemed to weigh a pound. It 
gathered hairs from the ink-well, crossed its feet on 
the page, and made spitting noises. 

" This pen doesn't think he sent the box anyway," 
said Nora. 

One night in January Mr. Vick drew from his 
pocket a printed sheet and laid it before Nora with 
an air of excitement. It had on it a picture of a 
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many-turreted building and in extra-sized type the 
heading : 

NATIONAL HOME IMPROVEMENT SHOW, 

MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 

FEBRUARY 17TH. 

" I'm going to exhibit there," he explained. 
Nora had never seen his eyes sparkle as they did 
to-night. 

" This is the best advertising investment I could 
make. It^s the biggest exposition in the world. 
Concerns from all over this country, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, will exhibit. All the 
buyers of the country will be there, prepared to snap 
up whatever pleases them. It's an opportunity that 
I can't afford to miss, to put the Victor Iron in com- 
petition with all others. I'm not afraid of their 
having anything on it." 

" Will it cost much to go ? " 

" Yes, it's an expense. Some of these old fogies 
think it won't pay, but I tell them, * nothing risk, 
nothing gain.' " 

" I wish you could take me along." 

"Why, child?" 

" You'll need me to talk things over with. And 
I could trim the booth up and tell people about the 
Iron." 
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" Oh, rU hire a trained demonstrator to do that. 
You must be here taking care of Rob and Danny. 
That's the way to help me, dear. I don't want any- 
thing to interfere with this. It's my chance — a 
big one." 

February came and with it a period of warm, 
slushy weather that caused a good deal of sickness 
in Magnet. On the morning of the fourteenth 
Nora came down-stairs at her father's call to find 
Fritzy Neff in the kitchen. He had brought a 
much-fingered note. 

Mein Schwcstcr, Mrs. Schultz, lies on the bed from 
Pomonia. She may not come by your house, being bad 
with 105*. 

Mrs. a. Neff. 

" Pneumonia, I suppose she means," groaned Mr. 
Vick. " And my New- York trip to-morrow 1 " 

When things begin to slide one way they are apt 
to roll into an avalanche. Nora stayed away from 
school that day. At half past ten Rob burst in with 
the thrilling news that school was closed for two 
weeks because of an epidemic of diphtheria. 

When George Vick heard this he threw up his 
hands. ** That decides it. Pack a trunk, Nonie. 
m have to take the three of you to New York." 

On the morning of the fourteenth, as Nora was 
flying through the hall with her father's new valise, 
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the postman left a letter and a package, both ad- 
dressed to her. In her excitement she thrust them 
into the bag and forgot their existence. 

Several hours later when they were all established 
on the train to New York, Mr. Vick discovered the 
mail at the bottom of his grip. 

" This letter is from Chicago," cried Nora. 
" The mystery will now be revulged." 

Miss Honora Du Vivier Vick: 

Dear Madam: Your letter to Mr. Louis G. Du 
Vivier was duly rcc'd and opened by me in accordance with 
his instructions for his absence. He has been abroad since 
the fifteenth ultimo. Mrs, Du Vivier, to whom the matter 
was referred, asks me to inform you that there must be 
some mistake, as no such box as you describe was sent by 
any member of her household. 

Yours respectfully, 

James A. Jenkins, Secy. 

The package was almost disguised by the hiero- 
glyphics that covered it: ** Refused at this address," 
" Sent to Dead Letter Office," " Returned to New 
York," " Held for postage." But there was 
enough of the original writing visible to show that 
it had been addressed to Mr. Snorkie of the Yale 
Club, by Nora Vick of Magnet. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE NATIONAL HOME IMPROVEMENT SHOW 

Hotel Courtney, 
New York, February i6th. 

Dear Bee: I have so much to tell but first of all we 
have two rooms and a bath. (The last part of that sen- 
tence is private.) I would tell you albout our journey but 
the first part was the most pleasant because there were 
seven babies in the car none of them below three years old 
or above seven years. 

I like Ladies Writing Rooms don't you? I am sitting 
at an onix desk with a pink blotter and I presume everyone 
who comes in wonders who I am writing to. Even at your 
house there is not a handsomer room than this with pink 
velvet curtains and gold chairs. Daddy says we ought to 
gone to some cheaper place but this was the only one he 
knew. Prob'ly we will soon be rich now anyway. 

Rob and Dan have made friends with every colored man 
here and most others. I don't believe children are very 
common in New York City because in the ellivaters and 
everywhere people keep turning round to look at Danny 
and saying, " See that darling thing in blue rompers." I 
wear my dress Katy sent Christmas. 

New York is a nice town. We have not been outside 
the hotel yet. 

I made some of my funny poetry about the Tube. I did 
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not mean it to be humerous but verse III had to be, to 
rhyme. Well here it is. 

I. 

Underneath the river deep, 

Waves, ships and ferry-slips, 
Under houses, stores, and streets, 

Are found the Tubes misteryus cripts, 

11. 
People walking in the streets. 

Or riding by in taxy cabs. 
Do not dream that underneath, 

The pavement's mighty granite slabs, 

III. 

In the hollow roaring Tube, 

Rushing onward to her fate. 
Is a maiden — not a " Rube/' 

Though she does come from up the state. 

IV. 

If they knew the maid was there, 
They would ask, " Why do you come. 

To the crowded thoroughfair. 

And leave your happy up-state home?" 



V. 

"A fearful plage to 'scape," said she, 
** That raged about my native weer, 
To cheer my sire lest sad he be. 

And seek a long-lost friend, most dear." 
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What do you think of it? I think it is the terriblest, 
horridest piece of poetry I ever saw, all except cripts and 
granite slabs which are middling good seems to me. I do 
not know what a native weer is but am quite sure they 
have them. 

The long-lost friend most dear is Mr. Snorkie. I will 
tell you about my package. You know I sent him some 
rainbow suspenders Christmas. Well, the package came 
back to me all stamped up with " Refused at 30 West 
44th St." and " Dead Letter Office " and everything. So 
he never knew I made them. It is all so mixed up it makes 
my Jiead whurl. Sometimes I think he was a fairy. Only 
fairies do not be stout or twinkle or look kind of lonesome 
once in a while. But O joy! to-night or to-morrow Daddy 
is going to take our money which I brought in the tin box 
and make it up to ten dollars and go and hunt him up. 
Then if he is real and Dad does find him perhaps he will 
come to see us here. Ive ever so many things to tell him. 

You may not hear from me for two-three days because 
we shall be occapied at Madison Square Garden. Daddy 
has gone out to hire a woman to demonstraight the Victor 
Iron and then he's going to take us down there. It is not 
flower-beds and plants as I thought but a building without 
even so much as a jeranium in it. So I must draw to a 
Finnis and stop the boys riding up and down the ellivaters. 

Goodbye, you old dumpling, from 

Your City Friend 

Nora. 

P. S. (a) Rob says tell Harry that Treasure will eat 
anything not boiling hot or flavored with vinegar. His 
special tastes are beafsteak and ice-cream. It is sweet of 
you and Harry to take care of him and such a weight ofiE 
my mind. 
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P. S. (b) This whole letter is not more than a P. S. 
and most of it extremely private. 

P. S. (c) I did not mean to have a P. S. to this letter 
but you see how nessary it wa3. 

In February, as the sun begins to slant from 
the south, New York City is allotted a sample of 
beautiful winter weather. If you look steadily 
up at the tall buildings they seem to have a blur 
of golden dazzle around their cornices, as if sun- 
shine were spilling over the edge. The air is frosty 
but not bitter. The sky is a pale Wedgwood blue. 
Shop windows blossom out with delicate summer 
fabrics at advance spring prices. 

Now the city has every other part of the map at 
a disadvantage, for here, if you have the price 
wadded into your pocket-book or lying in wait be- 
hind your check-book, you may savor all the de- 
lights of winter and summer, town and open, with- 
out freezing your toes in the process. 

A spell of such weather had just set in, bright, 
nipping, and clear. The avenues were like ball- 
room floors. The squares at night seemed hung for 
a festival. Streams of people wafted hither and 
thither like dust particles whiffed by a fan. 

At ten o'clock, last night's sprinkle of snow was 
still clean under the trees of Madison Square. The 
pigeons which cluster round that friendly pool, 
sacred to the memory of Annmary Brown Hawkins, 
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could pick up corn without soiling their polished 
beaks. 

Persons aspiring enough to lift their eyes to 
where Diana's airy poise tips the campanile of the 
Garden missed the words " Automobile Show " 
from the front of the tower. A new sign was there, 
and under the arches also the boards were pasted 
over with a fresh billet: 

NATIONAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT SHOW 

Madison Square Garden I Graceful and singular 
there between the office buildings ; soiled and tawdry, 
yet touched with romance. Home of the Circus, 
the Beauty Show, the Baby Show, the Wild West 
Show, the Motor Boat Show. Scene of great po- 
litical meetings, of masque balls — of that greatest 
annual pageant, where America's four hundred and 
the finest bred horses in the world are on exhibition 
in one building. It is an historical landmark to- 
day; to-morrow it may be swept away, a site as for- 
gotten as Peter Stuyvesant's chicken-coop. 

Inside the vast amphitheater on the day of our 
story there was great activity. The enormous floor 
space had become a city of booths, streets of little 
pens separated by white railings, as a child marks 
out a village with matches on a table. In each of 
these stalls men and women were buzzing about — 
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sweeping, hammering, setting out goods, posting 
signs, instructing those who were to demonstrate new 
contrivances and methods. 

Everything that has, or aspires to have, a use in 
the American home was to be exhibited here. 

To-morrow morning the iron gates would swing 
back and the Show would be open. Meanwhile, 
among all sorts and conditions of persons who were 
preparing for that moment, a sort of camaraderie 
sprang up. The place was so vast that the opposite 
side of the room was a foreign, unexplored country, 
but between neighbors and along the same aisle there 
was a continual exchange of brooms and hammers, 
pins, jokes, and information. Dustless Dusters and 
Patent Pushpins were generous and consequently 
popular. Sifting, mixing and measuring devices 
formed a coalition with electric and gas ranges; 
Fireless Cookers came around to ** Just Add Hot 
Water and Serve " and " Old English Plum Pud- 
ding Mixture " and begged to be allowed to put on 
their finishing touches. Paper-Bag Cookery had a 
corner to itself and drew an enthusiastic crowd at 
lunch time. 

The good-natured couple who had charge of the 
Water Lily Washing Machine might be said to have 
a thoroughly soaped and rinsed but rather a rough- 
dry appearance. A heap of soiled articles with 
which they expected to display the wonderful powers 
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of this machine was constantly being added to by 
helpful persons. They would come by with a hand- 
ful of towels or handkerchiefs and remark: 

" Here, you might as well rub these out. I'll 
call and get them by and by." 

" Say," remonstrated Mr. Water Lily when a 
pretty demonstrator turned in two ruffled aprons and 
a pair of sleeve-protectors, ** we are hot stuff for 
gettin' these clean, but what about the ironing busi- 
ness? We ain't any Troy Laundry, you know." 

" Sure thing," answered the young person. " I 
never accused you of it. But there's a gent at the 
other end of the alley setting up some kind of fancy 
flatiron, gas or electric. Gas, I guess — for he's 
had a dispute with a plumber about agreeing to put 
in a pipe. His demonstrator's due to-morrow, he 
says, and I promised myself if she was white I'd 
work her for the finish of these." 

*' I savvy. Glad you told me. There's two or 
three flatirons on exhibition here. The Wiedner 
people, over at the far side of the Show, got a 
mighty cute model, different from anything I've seen 
before. Any new kinks in gas appliances that are 
put out, you can trust those people to get their hooks 
onto 'em. It's one of August Wiedner's concerns. 
He that's called * Copper-Corner Wiedner,' you 
know, from cornering the copper market one time. 
Well, as I say, their new gas iron's all right, but 
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their booth's so far away and their folks are so sort 
of nifty anyway. So I guess I'll get your friend to 
press out the Missus' handkerchiefs. What'd you 
say the gent's concern is called?" 

** Victor Flatiron. It's from up the state some- 
wheres." She turned away and then bethought her- 
self of another item of news. 

" And, say, he came in this morning with the 
slickest bunch o' kids. Fancy a man bringin' his 
kids to a place like this! There's a girl in a Peter 
Tom, has kind of reddish hair braided into a pig- 
tail. She looks you right in the eye, and let me tell 
you, that child's a conversationalist! Whatever 
topic comes up she's right there with the goods every 
time. She's going to fix up the booth * artistic,' she 
says. Her brother's a brown-eyed tad with a head- 
piece for machinery. He caught on to working that 
refrigerator scheme of ours before I did. The 
climax of all is a lump o' honey in blue rompers — 
looks 's though he belonged in the middle of a lace 
valentine. It's all we girls can do not to climb over 
the railings and kiss him every minute. If you're 
fond of kids you better walk down that way." 

** I'll do it. We've got seven of our own at home 
in Omaha. And, say, maybe we ain't lonesome for 
em I 

Unconscious that they were the subject of com- 
ment, wholly unconscious of anything that was 
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coarse or rude in their surroundings, the three young 
Vicks had entered into this new and thrilling ex- 
perience with their usual zest. 

Their father, though overwhelmed with a multi- 
tude of things to arrange, was in his happiest mood. 
He made jokes with the children until they were 
wild with delight, and was proud of the attention 
diey received from others. He promised to take 
Nora to a department store and let her buy anything 
she would need to make the booth attractive. 

Thus far their stall was only a green-carpeted, 
white-railed enclosure, piled with freight shipments 
of flatirons. Already Mr. Vick had had words with 
the persons who had bargained to furnish his booth. 
He had neglected to make a written contract with 
them, but he understood that the price of the booth 
would include gas-connections for his iron and all 
other equipments. Oh, no, they expected merely 
to carpet and rail the space, they said, but for a fur- 
ther consideration the piping would be put in as de- 
sired. How about tables, shelves and counters? 
For further consideration these also were his to 
command. In his urgent need to have everything 
ready for next day he told them to furnish com- 
pletely. 

On decorations he had put but little thought. 
But when Nora saw the other stalls elaborately 
trimmed she blushed for the family good name. 
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" They won't give one look at the Victor Iron if 
all the other booths are so much more beautiful, 
Daddy." 

" It does look rather rough but I don't know how 
to set to work. Hang up flags or something? 
What can we do? " 

Nora sat down on a packing box and thought for 
five minutes. 

" I know," she cried, her eyes snapping as if her 
brain threw off sparks. ** We'll make it into a dar- 
ling little kitchen and the demonstrator girl must 
wear an apron and a cap. Just give me a pencil. 
I'll write a list of what we need." 

After lunch Danny was left taking his nap under 
the guardianship of the entire elevator and bedroom 
force of the Hotel Courtney, while Mr. Vick, Rob 
and Nora went to a department store. Nora 
shopped like a veteran rounder of bargain days and 
came off with just the articles she wanted at a mod- 
erate expenditure. 

'* We need all these things at home so it's a good 
investment anyway," she told her father. 

By half past ten the next morning the Victor Iron 
scarcely recognized itself. The booth was trans- 
formed Into a blue and white kitchen, ready for the 
weekly ironing-day, with basket, folding clothes- 
horse, little pine tub heaped with neat, wet rolls 
fresh from the Water Lily's foamy depths. 
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Shortly before opening-time a languid person in 
a hat with a willow-plume inquired of the children 
if this were ** the pahty needing a young lady to 
demonstrate a gahs flatiron ? " She was Miss Viola 
Montgomery, she said. 

Nora let the hammer she held slip to the floor. 
" I think we must be the ones you want. This is 
the Victor Flatiron." 

Rob straightened up and stared. Danny came 
to the front of the booth and tipped his head far 
back to scan the newcomer's face. The children had 
never seen a hat like hers before, nor such hair, nor 
a bunch of imitation violets and orchids pinned con- 
spicuously on the front of a lace blouse. The other 
demonstrators were not like this. 

Mr. Vick, coming up at the moment, looked as 
dumbfounded as his children. He had engaged 
the young woman by telephone. 

" Oh, well," she sighed, after a few questions and 
answers. " This isn't the sort of thing I'm accus- 
tomed to, but I'll try it for a day or so." She con- 
descended to half-listen to Mr. Vick's eager expla- 
nation of his iron and its workings. 

All over the vast place there was now a final 
scramble and putting of best foot foremost. An 
orchestra struck up " My Country, 'tis of Thee." 
The great outer doors swung back. The American 
Home Exhibition was open to the public. 
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Only a handful of people were waiting for this 
event and came drifting through the aisles. The 
crowds would appear later. 

Mr. Vick took the children back to the hotel for 
lunch. As he was about to leave them there for 
the afternoon, Nora spoke to him about something 
she had had on her mind all the morning. 

"When will you look for Mr. Snorkie? Can 
you go this afternoon? Have you the money?'* 

" I have the ten dollars all ready. See ? " He 
took an addressed envelope from his pocket and 
showed it to her. " What you earned is part of it 
all right, only in a different form. Now that every- 
thing is in running order I hope to look him up to- 
morrow morning." 

The older children went back with their father in 
the evening after Danny was in bed. The brilliant 
interior of the Garden had an irresistible fascination 
for them. 

While he was talking to some important agents, 
and Miss Montgomery haughtily went through the 
motions of demonstrating, the children turned away. 
Nora gossiped with the Iceland Refrigerator Com- 
pany who (paradoxical as it may seem) had become 
her warm friends. Rob started on a tour around 
the room. 

Mr. Vick's men took leave and he sat down 
quietly and began to figure in a note-book. Nora 
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returned to sit beside him. Rob came posting back 
from his excursion with an excited face. 

*' Oh, Dad, they've got the Victor Iron at an- 
other booth. Did you tell them they might ? " 

*' Three-eighty, ttn per cent. off. Eight and thir- 
teen," Mr. Vick computed absorbedly. " What 
did you say, son? " 

" It's your iron, just exactly the same, cause I 
went and opened it. Only instead of Victor Iron 
it says Wiedner Iron. They've got it in a big booth 
way across the room." 

George Vick started up, now fully aroused. 

*' It can't be. There's nothing else like the Victor 
Iron made. Show me the place. I must look into 
this at once." 



CHAPTER XV 

NORA DEMONSTRATES 

THE Stream of people which had been 
steadily circulating through the Show all 
evening (a big crowd for first night, old 
exhibitors said) now began to dwindle as closing 
hour drew near. Nora sat in a corner of the booth 
waiting for the others. 

How could there be another Iron like the Victor? 
Had not her father thought and worked it out him- 
self, perfecting each cunning device with infinite 
care? How could some other person, perhaps a 
thick-set man with a large head like one who was 
sauntering through the aisle this minute — how 
could any other person make up exactly the same 
thing as George Vick of Magnet? Anyway their 
Iron was patented — a process she trustfully relied 
on to prevent that most subtle form of robbery, — 
the theft of an idea. 

Miss Viola Montgomery turned off the gas with 
a twitch, ignoring the questions of some loitering 
spectators who stopped to look at the iron, and 
began stabbing twelve-inch hat-pins through her 
blond coifiure. She took no notice of Nora but 
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stopped as she passed out to exchange a few side 
remarks with the girls in the next booth. 

"Like It? Well, I can't say I do. Frightfully 
common job. Rather a contrast to my real profes- 
sion. Yes, the stage. What did you say? Oh, 
one of the forty milkmaids in * Oubla Koubla ' ! An 
off season just now so I left my name with an agency. 
Never dreamed Fd get stung like this. Ironing 1 
Ha, ha 1 Hope none of my swell friends catch me 
at it. For a one-hawse concern, too. I've got an- 
other date for to-morrow, so doubt if you see me 
here. I'm subject to headaches anyway. 'By." 

She adjusted the non-withering orchids outside 
her coat and floated from the scene, 

Everywhere exhibitors were shutting up shop. 
And now appeared a rear-brigade of charwomen, 
invading the vast field with mops and brooms to 
clear away the wreckage of the first day of the Show. 

Far across Ae room Nora saw her father and Rob 
approaching. Even at that distance her father's 
shoulders and the motion of his arms told her some- 
thing was wrong. She went out in the aisle to meet 
him, but he brushed past her, unseeing. The 
sparkle and brightness were gone from his eyes. 
His forehead was gathered in a heavy frown. 

Mechanically he closed the booth for the night, 
then in silence led the way out, the children trotting 
at his heels. 
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"What's the matter?" Nora whispered to Rob, 
who was round-eyed and solemn. 

*' I don't know, but the other Iron's just like ours 
exactly." 

Not until after breakfast the next morning did 
Mr. Vick give Nora an explanation of his trouble. 

" It's a steal, nothing more or less. They have 
made castings from my model and appropriated the 
whole thing outright. Nothing is changed, not a 
feature. It is plain, bare-faced robbery." 

" Who are * they ' ? " 

" The Wiedner Company, one of August Wied- 
ner's concerns — old Copper-Corner Wiedner — 
as unscrupulous an old thief — But I ought not 
to talk to you this way, Nora. He's a very high- 
handed money-grabber and surrounded by lieuten- 
ants as lawless as himself. I tried once or twice to 
place something of mine with his companies on some 
fair basis but the terms they offered were too 
shabby. No wonder 1 They meant to steal the 
thing they wanted. They must have bought a late 
modlsl of the Victor somewhere with deliberate in- 



tent." 



" But our flatiron is patented.'* 

" Yes. It's patented. I supposed the thing was 
clinched. I've had trouble with patents before, so 
I took particular pains this time that there should 
be no flaw — at least, so I believed. That is what 
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Vm going downtown to see about at once. There 
must be some redress — for robbery." 

" Was he there last night? " 

"Who?" 

" Why, Mr. Copper-Corner Wiedner." 

George Vick smiled grimly. The picture of the 
exclusive magnate hawking his wares in person was 
amusing. The question brought him up with a jerk, 
however, by reminding him that his first lieutenant 
and faithful, eager helper was a twelve-year-old girl. 
He now seized hat and overcoat and bade the chil- 
dren make haste into their wraps. 

Outside in the street the sun was shining. Be- 
tween the Hotel Courtney and Madison Square Gar- 
den the way was alive for the children with fascinat- 
ing sights and sounds. They wanted to look in at 
shop-windows, watch ant-like men building the tops 
of houses up in the sky, or simply stand still and stare 
at the street procession. Their father's face was 
clouded, but this was such a beautiful day and all 
the people seemed so brisk and happy it was impos- 
sible to keep from skipping. Surely everything must 
come right. 

To walk past rows of closed doors and fire-escapes 
zigzagging roofward, to the back entrance of the 
Garden, and once inside to march importantly to 
their own booth, had now become a casual experience. 
They were among the first arrivals this morning. A 
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few others had come and were busy putting their 
stalls in order. 

" You'll be all right now, won't you ? Don't 
wander far from this side and if any trouble comes 
up ask those kind people you were talking to yester- 
day. Miss What's-her-name — Montgomery — 
ought to get here soon. I may be detained some 
time downtown." 

" Don't you worry. We'll be as right as tri- 
vets. I'm going to sweep and put everything in 
order." 

" There's a good many machines right round here 
I'd like to watch," said Rob. 

" And everybody wants to play with Baby. So 
good-by, Father dear, and good luck." 

Nora saw her father disappear between piano- 
players and kitchen-cabinets down near the back en- 
trance. Then she started after him. Mr. Snor- 
kiel This was the day and the hour Father had 
himself set for that long-deferred mission, but she 
knew this worry would put the whole thing from 
his mind. She ran so fast that she bounced into a 
man who was turning down this aisle. He held a 
bunch of yellow papers. 

" Oh," said he, " I was just coming to look for 
Mh — er — Vick, He's your father, isn't he?" 

" Yes, but he went out and I'm trying to catch up 
with him." Nora did not like the speaker much. 
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He was a red-faced, litde-eyed person of whom her 
father had rented the booth and furnishings. 

" Well, when you see him hand him this," said 
the man, giving her one of the yellow papers. 

This interruption was just enough to keep Nora 
from reaching the door in time. Her father was 
lost to sight in the crowded avenue. 

Nora stood for a moment on the steps outside the 
small rear door. In front of her roared by Fourth 
Avenue's midday traffic — drays, electric cars, and 
every sort of vehicle adding to the clangor that 
echoed up and up against towering office buildings. 
The sidewalks were never empty of foot-passengers, 
the cross-streets flowed in like tributaries of a river, 
and underneath was the subway full of rushing 
trains. 

Was there somewhere in this monster city a Mr. 
Snorkie? She began to doubt it. Squaring of ac- 
counts with him seemed like snatching in the air 
at a will-o'-the-wisp. 

It was great fun putting the blue and white kitchen 
booth to rights, and all three children spent a de- 
lightful morning. Nora dusted everything, un- 
folded the ironing-board and little clothes-horse, and 
with Rob's help attached the flatiron ready for light- 
ing. The Water Lily had blossomed out early this 
morning and a great many of the show people took 
advantage of it to get a bit of laundry work done. 
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Ironing was the next lookout. Here and there re- 
marks like this might be heard : 

" The Victor Gas Iron is nice and obliging. 
Right over there where you see those three kids. 
Yes, of course youVe noticed 'em. Cute bunch, 
ain't they? Well, ask the girl. Her name's 
Nora." 

Soon Nora and the boys began to receive all sorts 
of attention. 

" Mees Nora, I am desolate for the clean hand- 
kershiff. Eef you please these leetle ones to iron 
a bottle vare fine par-fume shall be present to you 
and to each of the leetle brother." 

** Hey, Nora 1 How mooch you sharge dem two 
dray-cloths to bress out. Mein name vas Heiney. 
I coo-ooks der bumpkin bies. Baradise Bumpkin 
Company. I gome round nachher und brings two, 
tree bies for biibchen mit der golden hair." 

" Oh, you, Nora girl ! The Non-spillable Ink- 
well Company's all to the blush over an accident to 
the Thistledown Table Linen goods. We beat it 
to the Water Lily joint and they put us wise to you. 
Get your demonstrator busy on these and we'll look 
in later. Say, kid, you're the real thing. Those 
two heavy-weights your brothers? Hand 'em each 
a penny on me." 

"Hello! Is your name Nora? They tell me 
you're a very kind young lady who will see that these 
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towels are properly ironed. I knew you were the 
one as soon as I saw you, for I have some girls and 
boys at home and one of them, named Dora, just 
your size — and she's very nice, too, especially right 
before Christmas." 

So they came, demonstrators and typewriters, 
Cubans, Japs, a Polish musician who was with a 
piano company and who wanted his entire outfit of 
linen done up, a German inventor, soldiers and sail- 
ors from the Army and Navy cooking exhibit, pleas- 
ant young agents and managers who stopped to tell 
the children all about their own little familes in Har- 
lem or Brooklyn. 

" Oh, certainly," Nora would answer in business- 
like tones, though she couldn't help dimpling at the 
jokes. " We have to have things to iron anyway. 
We're glad to oblige people. Our demonstrator 
hasn't come yet and my father, who is manager of 
the Victor Iron Company, is out. So we're in 
charge just now. You needn't be afraid to leave 
your things. I'll be responsible for them." 

The heap of white rolls in the pine tub grew and 
grew. It was now almost opening hour, but Miss 
Montgomery had not shown up. The orchestra 
took their places over the entrance. Everything 
was in order. Still no father and no demonstrator. 
" There's going to be a big push to-day," said one 
of Nora's new friends. *' The Lightning Electric 
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and the Odorless Oil Baker have asked *a lot of 
chorus-girls from * American Beauties ' to come 
here and. advertise their goods trying which can make 
the best pie-crust. The winner gets the prize of a 
stunning set of furs. It'll draw a crowd." 

" Oh, dear, I wish Father would come," said 
Nora. " And that Miss Montgomery. We may 
miss selling some irons." 

"Hasn't the fair Viola turned up?" asked one 
of the Iceland Refrigerator girls. " She told us last 
night she might cut the Show to-day — but I thought 
she was just putting on side. Guess she meant it. 
Too bad!" 

A messenger-boy appeared at this moment with 
a note. 

It was from Mr. Vick: 

May be detained for another hour. Keep together and 
take care of yourselves. Don't worry if I'm late. Father. 

" What shall we do ? " said Rob. The big doors 
were open now and a stream of people filled the 
aisles. 

" I'm going to demonstrate," announced Nora 
suddenly. 

" What, stand up and iron ! " 

" Sure, I guess I know how to handle the Victor. 
And I just love to iron." 

" But people will ask you questions," faltered 
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Rob. He had faith in his sister but this seemed a 
bold undertaking. 

** Well, m answer them. And make them buy 
flatirons, too. See if I don't. Now Robbie, let 
me organize us a little. Help me lower the board. 
It's too high for me. Now I'll stand here and do 
all the talking and you be ready to hand me what- 
ever I need. Guard the other goods, have some 
paper and strings ready to do up irons if I sell any, 
and keep an eye on Danny. He'd like to stand up 
inside the rail and pass out advertising leaflets for 
awhile. When he gets tired he can go and crawl 
into the refrigerating tank. The girls don't mind 
and he likes to play there. Now I'll begin with the 
pile of handkerchiefs. But wait," she whispered. 
*' Is my cap on straight? Is the blue bow in the 
middle ? I'm thinking hard of Grandfather Du Vi- 
vien All ready." 

There was a thickening procession In the aisle. 
On one side of the Vicks' booth was the refrigerat- 
ing machine, which collected a crowd all the time; 
on the other, a hardware exhibit was giving away 
tin cups. Sandwiched in between these attractions 
and standing still for want of an operator, the poor 
little Victor Iron was ignored. 

But presto! A little girl in a blue serge frock 
with a ruffled cap on her head and a ruffled apron 
tied round her waist is doing something with that 
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new kind of flatiron. Her cheeks are scarlet, her 
hands tremble. But It is evident to all that the iron 
is being demonstrated. 

She snaps out a damp handkerchief and lays it on 
the board with nice precision as to corners and 
creases. She wets a small forefinger, hisses it on the 
hot iron with her head cocked to one side, rubs the 
iron over a scrap of cloth, and falls to pressing, in 
dead earnest. 

Behind her, a scared little lad stands guard over 
the wash-tub. And right under their noses a small 
blue and yellow somebody pokes their hands and 
holds out a leaflet. 

"Here. I got somefin for you. Take him." 

All the people in front of that booth turned to 
look and a ripple of amusement went through the 
slowly sauntering crowd. People from behind 
pressed up to see what was going on. Those who 
had passed turned back. 

"What is it? Oh, a flatiron. Electric? No, 
gas. A little girl to operate it; that's a new idea. 
Must be easy to work. See the little boys, too. 
This one's a mere baby. Why, there are only chil- 
dren here? Must be a joke. I'm going to ask 
her." 

" What is that, little girl — an electric flatiron? " 

" No, no, it's gas," said Nora, forgetting her con- 
fusion in her eagerness to set right public ignorance. 
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" The Victor Gas Flatiron, the finest flatiron that's 
made in the world." 

" Isn't it very heavy? " 

'' No, indeed, just lift it. It only weighs five 
pounds." 

" And is it easy to operate ? " 

'* I should say so I Just look how I can use it 
and I'm only twelve years old last month. Every 
week I make Mrs. Schultz, a German old person 
who does our work at home, give me things to press 
out cause I like so to work the Victor Iron. You 
try it." 

Several women reached in one after another and 
gave the iron a tentative push. The flashing eyes 
and the flushed sincerity of the operator had a mag- 
netic influence over them. They asked more ques- 
tions, then began to finger their purses. 

" D'you know Vd like to own one of those," said 
one woman to her companion. " My daughter 
Lena has lots of ironing to do and this looks a good 
idea." 

'' Oh, if you only knew what a good idea it is I " 
cried the demonstrator. ^^ I'll light it again. (A 
match please, Bob.) There, isn't that convenient? 
It's so quick and so cheap. I really don't see how 
your daughter Lena can get on another hour without 
it." 

"Well, how much is it? I'll take one." 
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" Hoo-ray! I mean I'm sure you'll never regret 
it to the end of your days. Robert, do up a flatiron 
for this lady as quick as you can." 

Several persons who had been wavering became 
fired by the first buyer's example and decided to fol- 
low suit. Some well-dressed women thought it 
ought to please their servants. ^' If that child can 
work it, it must be easy." A man wanted one to 
take home to his wife. The crowd around the 
booth became densely packed and Robert looked 
like a real shipping clerk, as he tugged away at heavy 
parcels, brown paper and twine. 

As fast as first comers moved on others took their 
places. There is nothing like a crowd to draw a 
crowd. All along the aisle people were saying to 
each other, *' Did you see the little girl selling flat- 
irons? " 

Nora talked and ironed and ironed and talked, 
till the world faded away. Mouths full of ques- 
tions and her dry tongue grinding out answers; Rob 
rustling papers and Danny sitting in a corner with 
his head against a post, languidly pushing out a 
handbill now and then; and people, people, people. 
Nothing else was real. 

Still she drove the iron back and forth, and as she 
worked, a jargon something like this issued from 
her mouth : 

" This is the Victor Flatiron — no — not electric 
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— gas. Shall I show you how it lights ? You sec 
how easy. Just take it in your hand and iron a 
little. (Another towel, Rob.) You stand per- 
fectly still in one corner of your kitchen, or on the 
back porch if it's not more than six feet from the 
back door, or in the parlor, and just iron all day 
without moving. You needn't walk around the 
kitchen with hot irons, burning coal at six dollars 
a bushel and your children, if you have any, grabbing 
them off the stove to play with. This will burn 
three hours for one cent and not grow cold or smell. 
(Another towel, Rob.) Be sure to ask for the 
Victor. All others are just artificial imitations. 
There, madam, you see this towel. I can iron this 
and ten or a dozen more without turning round. 
Oh, dear, I scorched that a little. Oh, it's a very 
bad hole indeed I " 

It was a very bad hole, where she had left the 
now smoking iron resting for a second on the Polish 
musician's shirt-sleeve. Titters were heard among 
the crowd. 

Nora snatched the iron and in her confusion put 
it down on a pile of freshly pressed towels. A 
smoky, acrid smell warned her, too late. People 
coughed and held their noses and thjs titter grew to 
a roar. 

Nora set the iron on its stand, turned off the gas, 
and bowed her head over the ruined linen. 
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*' It's not the fault of the flatiron," said a man's 
voice close beside her. 

" No, of course it isn't. It was my fault. No- 
body must blame it on the flatiron." She bent her 
head lower and tried to rub out the spots. 

'' But I think that anyone who has little children 
at home will agree that the operator and her assist- 
ants need a vacation. All persons therefore wish- 
ing to purchase or examine Victor Flatirons will 
please return later. Meanwhile this shop is closed." 

Nora looked up into a pair of laughing blue eyes. 

The speaker was Mr. Snorkie. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE IVORY DOG COMES BACK 

THERE'S one question I must ask before we 
say another word. It's going to be the 
first thing I say to you wherever and how- 
ever we meet fVhen did you last eat? " 

Mr. Snorkie sat on a table otherwise decorated 
with tailors' flatirons. Mr. Snorkie, no spirit, but 
a pinchable, gray-clad, twinkling-eyed, beloved, stout 
young man. Danny sat on the floor and hugged 
the vision's legs; Rob leaned against his arm; Nora, 
half-wilted in a chair, gripped his hand with both 
her tired little claws. The crowd surged past the 
booth as unheeded as the traffic over in Broadway. 

He seemed to get an answer to his question just 
by looking at them. 

*^ Ha I I've caught you again. Subsisting on 
flatirons and rubber tubing this time. Before, it was 
carpet-bags and a very old, tough, colored porter. 
Time before that — well I forget whether it was 
pulverized Roman aqueducts or a slice off the Sphinx. 
Anyway it's got to stop. If Daniel will let me have 
temporary use of my leg and Vixen my hand, we'll 
see about this, first thing." 
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He stepped nimbly over the railing and spoke to 
one of their " Iceland " friends. She seemed 
dubious at first and consulted the other operators. 
But people were apt to do what this young man 
wanted. In a minute she was round in their booth 
with the Victor Iron in her hand. In a few minutes 
more the children found themselves in a quiet corner 
of the balcony above the booths, the lights, the chok- 
ing crowd. Just to sit still was rest ; just to sit there 
and know that their friend who made everything 
rig^t had come again. 

Mr. Snorkie left them, made a dive into the vortex 
below and returned with strange loot. He was ac- 
companied by a middy from the Army and Navy 
show who carried a tin quart measure that steamed 
and some tin cups. Mr. Snorkie put down three 
kinds of pie and a bottle of grape-juice on the empty 
chairs nearby. The sailor-boy saluted and went 
away grinning. 

"This is blue-jacket soup. Uncle Sam will be 
much obliged if youMl taste and see if it has enough 
salt. One of these pies was made by a red-haired 
chorus girl, so be careful about it. Victoria is roll- 
ing her eyes as if she wanted to speak profoundly 
but she must eat and drink first while I talk. That 
neighbor of yours down there is ironing almost as 
well as you did and looks as if she had got to, ' Don't 
let the baby hold it in her lap after lighting.' She 
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hasn't anything on you, though, Victoria. I'm be- 
ginning to think your tongue is silver instead of pink. 
I could hardly restrain myself from grabbing a Vic- 
tor Flatiron and saying to it. 

Come live with me and be my love 
And I will all the pleasures prove 
Of pressing shirts out on the porch 
But hold my nose if they should scorch I 

No, you needn't say it, Honora. That scorch wasn't 
the iron's fault and I can see the Victor's a splendid 
invention. 

" There's a restaurant in this building but I chose 
this spot because we can talk quietly and you can 
see from here if your fathet returns to the booth. 

" Daniel is getting sleepy already. I don't know 
what there is about me but the minute I appear he 
begins to drop off into a doze. He may sit in my 
lap, though. Bob, old man, I don't blame you for 
shunning that show-girl's pie. Try the pumpkin. 
It was made for the Baradise Bumpkin Company, by 
a spotless gentleman named Heiney. Have you 
been doing his laundry ? By the way, whose sleeve 
was it you burnt. Vixen ? " 

"A man with long straight hair that plays 
pianos," giggled Nora happily, snuggling against the 
pleasant gray sleeve. 

" Plays them with his hair ! Well, that is a trick, 
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even for Madison Square Garden. But now that 
you've finished. (Put all the cups and things under 
a seat, Bob. They'll probably stay there till Horse 
Show week next fall but nobody will notice a little 
more tin displayed then.) Now I'm ready to hear 
everything that's happened since last class-reunion. 
You were on your way from Philadelphia to At- 
lantic City by way of New York. Begin there. 
That reminds me. Where's our absent member? " 

" He means Treasure," interpreted Nora. Rob 
could only gaze up into their friend's face like the 
dog that " hears his master's voice." " Oh, Harry 
and Beatrice Vanlaven our dee-rest friends are tak- 
ing care of Tredge." 

Suddenly Nora recollected all sorts of things. 
Here they were basking happily but heedlessly in 
Mr. Snorkie's society, when there was a mountain 
of explanations to make and mysteries to clear up. 
Overwhelmed by this thought she jumped up sud- 
denly and threw out her hands with such abandon 
that Mr. Snorkie dodged to avoid being hit upon 
the nose. 

" Oh, Mr. Snorkie. Oh ! That reminds me — 
Here we sit and forget — Was it — Was it you? 
Christmas ! The box ! Oh, and my package, your 
suspenders, they came back dead. That's not all. 
The ivo.ry dog ! It doesn't make so much difference 
now, cause we met you anyway, but I didn't want 
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you to think — You see Danny didn't understand. 
And oh, dear, Father's got the money in his pocket 
now. To-day, this very day, he meant to see you. 
He made it up to ten. Oh did you — was it you 
at Christmas ? " 

" Help, help ! " Mr. Snorkie threw up one elbow 
in defense. ^' Rob, stuff something in her mouth I 
Daniel, your sister will annihilate you with those 
wind-mills. Gracious ! I don't remember your be- 
ing like this before. This isn't the way you used to 
talk at the Court of St. James. Words issued from 
your lips slowly, elegantly, and with logical precision. 
But now/ I ask you to begin last Fourth of July 
and tell what's happened since and you skip right 
off to Christmas and wave your arms and talk about 
— dead suspenders, was it? Heavens! An awful 
jumble I Do please sit down and start with At- 
lantic City. Did you ever get there ? Was the 
bathing good or were there sharks around ? " 

Nora had dropped back in her seat laughing. 
Rob, too, sniggered joyously and Danny's mouth 
twitched in his sleep. But Nora laughed so hard 
that tears rolled down her cheeks. Then her 
laughter broke off and the tears felt like real ones. 
Mr. Snorkie's mention of Atlantic City smote her. 

" Oh, Mr. Snorkie. I forgot that you didn't 
know. Being with you again made it seem as if 
nothing bad had ever happened between. You re- 
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member that ten dollars you lent me on the train? '* 

Mr. Snorkle nodded solemnly. 

" Well, I lost it on the beach at Atlantic City." 

How would Mr. Snorkie take this news? As 
she had feared, he took it hard. He heaved a long 
tremolo sigh, gave several slow shakes of the head 
and exclaimed incredulously, " No ! *' 

" Yes," said Nora. " After I giving you a re- 
ceipt and telling you about my grandfather and ev- 
erything. It all happened one terrible day. There 
was a fight, too, and a man named Dasten — " 

" What did you say." Her listener interrupted 
so sharply that the children jumped. ^^ Man named 
what?" 

" Why, I don't know really. Father said his 
name was Roberts. I may have misunderstood. 

*' Oh. Go on then, Victoria. Pardon me. 
Mr. Snorkie had looked like an entirely different 
person for a second, but now he was himself 
again. 

" Well, m tell you how we tried to earn the 
money." 

And there in a Sahara of concert chairs, in a 
corner of the huge balcony, so remote that the clat- 
ter of the crowded arena below did not force them 
to raise their voices, they told the story of the last 
eight months. 

Nora would talk till she ran down, then Rob 
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would cut in. Then they would talk in chorus and 
Mr. Snorkle had to interfere. For the most part, 
however, he sat a silent, though plainly an absorbed, 
listener. 

At intervals in their narrative Nora paused to ex- 
plain that their father had wished to pay the debt 
and why he had not done so. 

" It was up to me anyway, after I lost the bag, 
you see." Mr. Snorkie nodded understandingly. 

He threw back his head with a shout of laughter 
that woke Danny when he heard about the Mag- 
nefying Glass, especially when Nora quoted poetic 
gems. ^' Sometime I shall stop in Magnet just to 
be introduced to Beatrice Van Friendly and her 
brother," he said. 

His eyes got very blue as Rob told about the 
dimes that his hammer and saw and screw-driver 
brought home. He shook hands with the wielder 
of those tools, saying gravely, " I always knew you 
had it in you. Bob, from the earliest days of our 
friendship." 

Now came Danny's mysterious barter of the lit- 
tle ivory dog. Nora was afraid that their friend 
might be hurt that his gift, to which so much mean- 
ing attached, should be bargained away for mere 
dollars. Moreover, when he talked just now of 
visiting Magnet, it seemed to her quick ears that he 
spoke as if he knew the way there. So she kept an 
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anxious eye on him. But he had changed his seat 
to shield Danny from the light and his own face was 
in shadow. There was no doubt that he was listen- 
ing, but not a comment did he make. 

Then came Christmas. Nora liked to make a 
story dramatic. So without telling the whole reason 
for it, she pictured the cloud of disappointment that 
hung over the old Du Vivier house before Christmas. 

When she mentioned crocheted suspenders the 
listener sat up. 

" Why, my dear Victoria, do you mean they were 
for me? And you slaved away making me a pres- 
ent — such a nice present, too. What color did you 
say they were?" 

" Why, sort of rainbow, you know. And there 
was lavender ribbon on them." 

" But I don't understand. They never reached 
me. 

" I know they didn't," sighed Nora. And she 
described the return of the package with the Dead 
Letter Office stamp on it. 

" How did you address it? " 

" Why to the one you gave : ' Mr. Snorkie, The 
Yale Club, New York.' " 

" Did I give you that address? " 

" You didn't exactly give it to us. But don't you 
remember, that doctor asked you in the little leather 
room after I woke up. You spelled it for himi 
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* S-n-o-r-k-i-e ' and said you were to be found at the 
Yale Club. It stayed in my mind, so I didn't have 
to ask you where to send the money. Do you see? " 

" Oh," said the gentleman. " Hm.'' 

He leaned back in his chair and looked so remote 
and wrapt in a brown study that Nora dared not 
speak. 

" Well, go on," he said at last. 

" Was I — do you — was it wrong to send it 
there?" 

" No, oh, no. They're careless there at that 
Club. I'll have to speak to them about it. I can't 
be having my Christmas presents lying around in 
Dead Letter Offices. It was sweet of you to make 
them, Victoria." 

" I would have made you something, too, if I had 
known that we were going to see you again," said 
Rob. 

" Robert Vick, as if that made any difference. 
But I most gave up hope myself when the magic 
dog was gone. And now you can't give it back to 
us to keep up the omen." 

" That ivory dog," said Mr. Snorkie, " does 
queer things. He's apt to be right on his job, what- 
ever happens. Nothing would surprise me less than 
to hear a scratch at my door some night and have 
him come yapping in. Or maybe he'll go to your 
house. Oh, he's wise." 
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" Do you mean a real dog? " asked Rob. 

Nora was looking closely at their friend. He 
was absent-minded again, so she decided to attack 
him from a new point. 

" Mr. Snorkle, where were you Christmas ? " 

" Oh, in a sort of hotel with a lot of marble pil- 
lars scattered around in it." He laughed grimly, 
leaning back, still holding Danny, but with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy. Suddenly Nora recognized the 
expression she had seen before and which had caused 
her to maintain ever since that he was " lonesome." 
It was as if someone had thrown gray ashes over the 
twinkle. It changed his whole look. 

'^ Christmas, little friends, I was as lonesome as 
a man may be in a crowd of no-account people. Oh, 
the people were well enough, in their way. But a 
lot of memories came to spend the day. They came 
before Christmas, those beggars of memories — at 
least a week before — and kept dogging me around. 
All about my mother's taking me in her lap, even 
when I was as big as Bob here, and telling me about 
the Shepherds. She had the softest shoulders I 
About my big father and the year he gave me a dog. 
I'd wanted one a long time, a St Bernard pup. 
Well, he put the chain in my hand and said, ' You and 
this fellow must teach each other courage and nerve ! ' 
Nerve — he adores that quality. Then there was a 
little gray-eyed sister, just as big as you, Nora, and 
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no more to her than to you. She learned to drive 
my pony and the last Christmas that I saw her — " 

" The last? " asked Nora breathlessly. 

" It's seven since she died." 

" Oh, Mr. Snorkie ! " Nora's eyes were full and 
Rob looked very sorry. Mr. Snorkie sad, with 
breaking voice I That was turning things upside 
down. Both children leaned against his knees and 
looked up at him earnestly. 

** But this is no fun crying about me. What a 
chump I am ! I don't know that I ever let off to any- 
one like this before. Go on with your story, Vic- 
toria." 

When Nora had wiped her eyes and made sure 
that the twinkle was back in its accustomed place she 
went on. Her audience was finely thrilled by the 
expressman's ring, two boxes at the front door and a 
hemlock tree at the back. He had to have his mem- 
ory refreshed about Katy. Then the other, the 
Mysterious Box, its rare contents, the lovely tree 
and presents — but not a name to be found on it. 

'' Stupid of the old chap to leave it out, wasn't 
it?" 

"What old chap?" 

" Santa Claus." 

"Oh," said Nora. "That's just the point. 
Daddy thought Uncle Louis Du Vivier sent it. But 
he hadn't any such idea. He's abroad. Now Mr. 
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Snorkle, tell me ; I just want to know your opinion. 
Who do you think it was that sent that box ? " 

Mr. Snorkie jumped to his feet. *' Is that your 
father in your booth? See, a tall man just speak- 
ing to the operator? " 

Rob and Nora bent an eager gaze upon the spot 
far across the great hall. 

" Yes, sirl That's Dad," shouted Rob. 

" It is, it is ! " shrieked Nora. She tugged at Mr. 
Snorkie's sleeve. " Come on quick 1 Now you can 
see him and he can pay you the money and thank 
you and everything. I was just getting, in my story, 
to where he decided to look you up this very 
day. Oh, I've longed for you and Dad to get ac- 
quainted." 

With Rob clutching one of Mr. Snorkie's side- 
pockets and Nora the other, while sleepy-eyed Danny 
clung round his neck, the little squad made a slow 
progress through the crowd on the main floor. At 
last they stood inside the railing of their own booth. 
The operator turned to greet them with relief. 

"Well, thought you'd come back some time to- 
night, didn't you? We were scared you was kid- 
napped. I must hustle back on my own job now. 
Your father just stepped out to look for you. Went 
down the aisle and said he'd come back this way." 

Danny's bearer set him on a chair. The other 
children stood on tiptoe keeping a sharp lookout. 
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In a minute, "Oh, there comes Dad I*' they 
chorused. 

But when they turned to Mr. Snorkie he had van- 
ished. 

" What — where — ," they began. 

" See 1 " cried Danny. " Snork gave me." 

In the hollow of his palm lay the little ivory dog 
with a ring in his back. 



CHAPTER XVII 

EVICTED 

^ I ^HE children made a rush to their father. 

I " Daddy, Daddy, Mr. Snorkie's been 

-*- here. He got us our lunch." 

" He took us to the balcony.'' 

" He was here just now and we want you to see 
him." 

" He must be coming right back." 

"Where Snork dawn?" Danny kept demanding. 

But Mr. Vick seemed not to hear them. His 
face, usually pale, wore a flush of excitement. His 
hands twitched. 

" Never mind that now. I've just found out that 
Dasten, August Wiedner's confidential man, is here 
at their booth. I must see him at once. Nora, 
I would like to have you come with me. It is best 
to have some witness of what passes. Come, child, 
quick, before he gets away." 

Nora had to hurry to keep up with her father as 
he threaded his way through the crowds. The 
WIedner booth was on the far side of the great 
amphitheater. As they pushed along he told her 
a little of how he had spent the day consulting law- 
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yers and patent experts, who had given him no en- 
couragement. There were flaws in his patent which 
the Wiedner people might easily take advantage of, 
should the matter be tried by law. 

By this time Nora found herself beside a large, 
railed enclosure inside of which a great variety of 
gas-appliances were on display — stoves, ranges, 
burners of all kinds including gas-plates, lamps and 
toasters. At the front of the booth a woman was 
operating a flatiron exactly like the Victor. Farther 
back In the enclosure two men were seated talking. 

George Vick pressed forward. As he stepped in- 
side the railing one of the men turned in his chair 
and looked up. Nora made a frightened sound and 
put out her hand towards her father. Her bad dream 
had come true. 

" You are Mr. Dasten, general manager of the 
Wiedner Company?" 

" Yes," said the man without getting up. His 
eyes changed as he recognized his questioner. 

Mr. Vick was staring at him in return. ** I think 
I have met you before, sir." 

" Very likely," said Dasten coolly. 

** You visited my booth at the Exposition of Gas- 
Appliance at Atlantic City last July." 

"Well, what if I did?" 

** And gave your name as Roberts." 

** You must be mistaken about that." 
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'' I think not. But perhaps that visit will explain 
a matter which was called to my attention yester- 
day." The speaker strode to the front of the 
booth, took the iron from the demonstrator's hands, 
detached it, and brought it back to Dasten. 

" Where did you get the model for that? " he de- 
manded. 

** How does that concern you ? " retorted the 
seated man. 

" It concerns me because this iron which you have 
patented as the Wiedner Iron is a direct steal from 
my own invention, the Victor. It's a deliberate 
theft." 

" Better be careful," said the other insolently. 
*^ Such talk is nonsense and does no good. I don't 
know anything about your Victor Iron. The Wied- 
ner Company is not obliged to dicker with every 
picayune feUow that comes forward as soon as they 
have pushed a thing successfully, and claims a prior 
right to it. That's too thin. It's been tried too 
many times before." 

The blood surged up into George Vick's head. 
His heavy dark eyes flashed and he took a step for- 
ward as though he would strike. Nora stood trem- 
bling in the middle of the booth. 

" Why don't you go to law about it if you think 
you have a case?" 

" Law 1 " George Vick made a sharp motion 
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with his head. ^^ rm going to expose diis thing 
right here, August Wiedner's money could keep 
up a fight forever in the law-courts. I'll not wait for 
that. rU have pamphlets printed, bill-boards. Be- 
fore the week is out there won't be a soul that comes 
into this building, or in New York City, but will 
know the story of this rascally trick." 

The manager moved his shoulders — Nora re- 
membered the peculiar slope of his shoulders, — with 
a sort of shrug of incredulity. 

" I don't believe you intend to do anything so fool- 
ish." 

" You don't know me. I will expose you right 
here. It can be done." 

" We'll see about that," answered Dasten. 

Nora hardly knew how they came away. People 
in the crowd had heard loud voices and they stared 
curiously. Looking back she saw Dasten and the 
other man standing watching them. Dasten had a 
smile, displaying his big teeth — the smile with 
which he had watched the dog-fight. 

It was now evening. Lights were blazing in all 
parts of the great exhibition. Nora's glance sought 
out the shadowy balcony where they had spent the 
afternoon so happily. It seemed a year ago. How 
could good and bad be so packed into one day? 

"Has Mr. Snorkie been back?" she whispered 
to Rob as soon as they reached their own booth. 
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The boys were sitting there alone. Rob shook his 
head. 

TTieir father moved about nervously, hardly seem- 
ing to be aware of what he did. 

" Come, children, I'll take you back to the hotel. 
I have business to attend to yet to-night. You must 
have dinner and go to bed.'' 

He packed things away and left the booth closed 
for the night. 

In the hotel dining-room he sat by while the chil- 
dren ate, but he scarcely touched food himself. Nora 
and Rob kept trying to tell him about Mr. Snorkie, 
but his eyes had a glazed stare that showed he was 
not listening. As soon as the meal was done he 
rushed away, first kissing them good-night and tell- 
ing Nora not to sit up for him as he might return 
very late. 

Danny still demanded ^' Snork," but he was 
happy with the little ivory dog. It had to be strung 
around his neck as in former days. When he was in 
bed and Nora had told him good-night he insisted 
that both the children should ^* tell mine ee dog 
'night, too." 

Nora and Rob sat without lights in the other bed- 
room looking out of the window. Their rooms 
faced on a court with another hotel beyond it. The 
city's roar came to them muffled by brick and plaster. 
In the lighted windows of that other building they 
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could see half a dozen bits of living story. Here, 
people were having a little supper party in their 
room. There, a lady before a mirror was putting 
on a gauzy hat and evening wrap. In another room 
a doctor and nurse stood by a sick person's bed. It 
made the children feel very small and unaccounted- 
for to hear the unceasing roar and see so much going 
on in which they had no part. Those people neither 
knew or cared that two small humans sat in a dark 
room watching them. They didn't know George 
Vick or Mr. Vanlaven or anyone in Magnet; prob- 
ably they had never heard of Grandfather Du Vi- 
vier. 

The children talked in low voices of the day's 
events. Nora explained to Rob what had hap- 
pened at the Wiedner booth. " Father was terribly 
angry. He said they had stolen his iron." 

" Do you suppose they really stole some of our 
irons?" wondered Rob. 

" Oh, no. They copied ours, you see. They 
made one exactly like it and called it by their name." 

" But Dad invented it." 

" Yes, but they say he didn't. They say that, 
just because they're making money with it, Father 
starts up and claims he invented it, so's to get some 
of their money." 

" Then they're mean, skunky liars ! " exploded 
Rob, the full enormity of the thing coming home to 
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him at last. ^' And if I had a good gun Fd shoot 
them. I wish Dad would give 'em bloody noses." 

" Don't talk that way. I'm afraid Daddy will do 
something and get arrested. I never saw him angry 
like that before. He said he would have papers 
printed about them and tell everyone how they've 
acted. But it won't do any good. They're 
stronger than he is, and that tight-shouldered man 
that held his watch and grinned while his dog tried 
to eat up Treasure — And he was the man talking 
to Father in the exposition building, too — He'd do 
anything. He'd just as soon put us in jail." 

" Is — He ain't — Do you think he's stronger'n 
Dad?" 

" Yes, he is." 

" Oh, Nora, I'm scairt. I want my father to come 
home." 

Nora was shaky herself but she never yet had 
acknowledged such a thing. Rob was really too 
young to tell all one's worries to. She changed as 
quickly as possible to the old pooh-poohing at dan- 
ger. 

" Oh, pshaw I Don't you worry. I guess Grand- 
father won't let us get into trouble. I always think 
that Mumsie takes care of us, 'specially of Danny. 
I think God lets her do it. S'pose we talk about 
Mr. Snorkie now. Do you believe he'll come back 
to the booth to-morrow? I can't understand about 
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the little Ivory dog. Could he have been the man 
that bought It of Danny? Then what was he doing 
In Magnet? Wouldn't It be nice if he were our 
uncle and would have that Dasten man punished 
and would build a factory for Father and then come 
and stay with us ? " 

Re-living the afternoon with their charming 
friend, they grew reassured and by and by crept 
quietly to bed. 

Nora woke when her father came in, and after- 
wards at Intervals through the night she heard him 
up and stepping restlessly about. Not till wan 
morning light was just making visible the window 
space and the city's roar, subdued for awhile, began 
to clang again, did their rooms hush to entire still- 
ness. 

The New York weather man Is an Injun giver. 
Manhatten Island woke next morning to find Its 
sunshine snatched away, blotted out by an even gray- 
ness, while the wind sucked around corners m a way 
that meant business later on. 

By the time the Vicks started for Madison Square 
a gale was blowing that forced them to put down 
their heads. There was snow In It, too, sharp, pebbly 
flakes that stung their cheeks. 

It was almost time for the Show to open. They 
had slept late. Now there would be a rush to 
sweep out and get things In order. Secretly Nora 
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hoped that Miss Viola Montgomery would fail again 
to-day, so that she herself might show her father how 
well she could demonstrate. And if — Oh, if Mr. 
Snorkie should come again I Surely he did not mean 
to vanish for another eight months. 

As they walked down the long aisle towards their 
stall the first thing they saw was that Miss Mont- 
gomery had arrived and was sitting in a languid atti- 
tude talking with someone. This someone proved to 
be the watchful, little-eyed man who had handed 
Nora a yellow paper yesterday. Goodness I She 
had mislaid and forgotten that yellow slip entirely. 

" Morning," said this person, eyeing them oddly. 
" Oh, Mr. — er — Vick, did you get that little bill 
of mine yesterday? I guess I'll have to bother you 
for the amount to-day." 

" No, I didn't receive it. You said it would not 
be due until the last part of the week." 

The man shook his head gloomily. " Oh, no, 
that wouldn't do in a place like this — too many 
sharks around. No, we'll have to collect right off. 
If the young lady mislaid the bill, why, here's an- 
other." 

When George Vick saw the figures on the yellow 
slip his face, already pale, flickered whiter. " Ninetyi 
two dollars 1 This is some mistake. You said 
twenty-five would cover the cost of booth and fix^ 



tures." 
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" Twenty-five I Why, it is twenty-five for the 
space merely. Here you have gas-connections, rail- 
ings, carpet, furniture — don't know what-alL The 
bill's correct. And what's more Mr. — er — Vick," 
the man's eyes dwindled to specks, " you'd better 
have the money ready when I come round, or there 
may be trouble." 

" It's impossible. The bill's outrageous." But 
the man had slipped away. 

" Beg pahdon, but I'll have to have my pay in 
advahnce. That is the usual arrangement in this sort 
of thing, I believe." This was Miss Montgomery 
speaking, and though her words were drawled she 
had a determined eye. 

" You'll have to wait," said her employer. He 
sat down at one side of the booth, looking sick. 

" Then I won't work," declared Miss Montgom- 
ery, slamming down the flatiron she had started to 
adjust. 

The events of the next few hours were not clearly 
remembered afterward by the children because of 
the scene which followed. 

First, Little-eyes was back again demanding pay- 
ment, which their father indignantly refused. Again 
he was back, and this time he had with him a brisk, 
methodical person who began turning over the 
booth's furnishings and packing them up as though 
they belonged to him. Mr. Vick ordered him out. 
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" Sorry, sir, but Vm a deputy sheriff. These gents 
have started action against you for the amount of 
their claim and they've served an attachment on your 
goods." 

The luckless inventor tried to stop the sheriff by 
main force, struggled, was threatened with arrest. 
The children clung together in a corner. The Show 
was now open for the day and a crowd collected 
round this center of excitement. In its pattern of 
faces Nora saw friends of yesterday — the Show 
people who had joked and petted them. Now they 
seemed miles away in that staring crowd. 

Only once she ventured to ask the meaning of it 
all. 

" August Wiedner's men have set them on me be- 
cause of my threat," was George Vick's short re- 
ply- 

Then they realized that their father had given up 

— that they were being turned out. 

They put on their coats and hats with shaking 
hands in front of the crowd. Nora linked her arm 
through her father's and held her head up straight. 
Mr. Vick took Danny in his arms and Rob stuck 
close to his side. Thus they passed out of Madison 
Square Garden. 

Near the door a man rose up from behind a piano 
and stepped towards them. 

He was the Polish musician whose laundry had 
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met with an accident at Nora's hands. She thought 
he was going to make some further trouble for them. 

** Leetle meess. I thank you for you make the 
ironing so nice for me. That shirt, It is indeed 
burn, but your friend, that stout young man, most 
generous has pay for that damage. More than 
enough he has pay me. It was kind. I thank you." 

George Vick and his three children stood outside 
the great exposition. Snow was coming thick and 
fast on the drift of an easterly gale. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

GOOD-BY 

GEORGE VICK has failed." 
In the banks and offices of Magnet men 
were discussing this news one day. They 
said he had borrowed, mortgaged, persuaded others 
to invest, raised money in every possible way to 
promote his latest invention. Ground had actu- 
ally been broken for a new factory. He had gone 
extensively into advertising. Suddenly everything 
seemed to turn against him. Rumors were abroad 
that his credit was not good. All his creditors 
pressed their claims at once. The end was not long 
in coming. 

Men took the news home and George Vick's name 
was up for discussion at most family tables in Mag- 
net that day. The ill-starred inventor who had mar- 
ried the daughter of an old and distinguished family 
was well known. 

" We never expected George Vick to amount to 
anything. An unpractical visionary, and bitter 
proud besides.** 

''What has he ever done with his inventions? 
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Good in themselves, but he never seemed able to reap 
any profit from them." 

" He ought to have thought of his children.** 

" Honour Du Vivier would turn in his grave If he 
knew." 

There was gossip also that he had made a scene 
at a big Show in New York where he was exhibiting 
his gas flatiron, that he had been turned out and 
his goods seized. People from Magnet had at- 
tended that Show, so the story was bound to leak 
out. " A wild goose-chase," they said, " for him to 
go there and compete with big concerns from all 
parts of the country." 

Now that he was down and out, however, his 
critics and those who had cold-shouldered him 
seemed to feel more kindly. Even the men who had 
lost money through him harbored no ill-feeling. 
They said you couldn*t expect much from a " flighty 
enthusiast." 

There was truth in all this, but like most current 
opinion it failed to hit the nail on the head. George 
Vick had creative gifts which only needed a proper 
chance. He had never been able to seize his chance. 
But it was in a supreme, honest effort to put his busi- 
ness on a practical basis that he failed. His failure 
this time was no fault of his own but the blow of a 
strong, unscrupulous enemy. 

That bleak winter dawn when the Vicks alighted 
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from the New York train at four o'clock in the 
morning and stamped their way through a night's 
fall of snow to their closed, dark house, Nora said, 
as their father lit the gas and they stood blinking at 
familiar objects, 

" Well, anyway, we've got this house." 

Mr. Vick did not answer. Already on the train 
he had sat almost all night, silent and with an absent 
gaze, while the children took jerky naps in corners 
and woke to wonder where they were and reassure 
themselves by a glance at his motionless figure. 

Danny was very cross and would not walk up- 
stairs so Nora carried him. Rob lay down on his 
bed with all his clothes on, overcoat, rubbers, and 
mittens, drew a blanket up and refused to budge. 
When Nora ran down-stairs to ask her father to 
*' make Bob behave," she found him sitting quietly, 
still staring into space. 

At her voice he roused up, put the children to 
bed tenderly, and came back to give her a second 
kiss. Nora returned it ardently. Then as he was 
going out of the door she sat up in bed and called to 
him. 

" Daddy." 

" Yes." 

" Have you — did you — YouVe still got that 
ten dollars for Mr. Snorkie, haven't you ? " 

He stood still in the doorway so long that Nora 
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thought he had not heard. At last he came to the 
foot of her bed. 

" I'm afraid it went on the hotel-bill, Nora. They 
crowded me to the limit yesterday. It was — I am 
sorry. You children's money — " He did not fin- 
ish. Nora could hear his feet shuffle wearily upon 
the stairs as he went down. 

Treasure was kissing the children's faces before 
they were awake next morning, and he barked, and 
brought impossible objects up-stairs in his mouth. 
When the Vans came running in he became half- 
mad in his efforts to assure everybody that, though 
his own people were best, the neighbor's hospitality 
had been above reproach. 

For awhile the children settled to their usual life. 
School opened again in a few days, the contagion 
scare being over. Mrs. Schultz came back, a con- 
valescent Mrs. Schultz, eager to tell about her ill- 
ness and the strange medicines she had swallowed 
" trop by trop." 

During these days Mr. Vick came and went, ate 
his meals and sat by the fire in the evenings. He 
hardly spoke, seemed to be somewhere else in mind, 
had to be nudged to answer a question. Nora won- 
dered if he would ever explain things and tell her 
the outcome of that last dreadful day at the Show. 

One night he came in with a newspaper in his 
hand and finding her alone, quietly told her the 
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state of his affairs. The paper he held had a para- 
graph about them. But still Nora did not under- 
stand. 

"Why did they all send in their bills at once? 
Couldn't they wait awhile till things were better ? " 

" You've hit the nail on the head, Nora. Of 
course I have not positive proof, but there is no 
doubt but that this was brought about by the Weid- 
ner people. Though why they take the trouble to 
strand so small a fish I cannot tell." 

"But how could they do it, Daddy? You said 
it was they turned us out of the Show and not the man 
with little eyes, though he was the one who brought 
the bill. But now we are way up here in Magnet. 
Can that Dasten man do us harm here? " 

** What they have done is to buy up some of my 
obligations themselves and circulate reports that made 
other people press their claims. It's easy enough 
to ruin a man. I suppose my threats to expose their 
steal alarmed them. For some reason they didn't 
care to risk too much publicity." 

Some of this was beyond Nora, but one thing 
seemed clear to her. She sat up straight and her 
eyes grew large with remembrance. 

** Ever since Atlantic City I've dreamed of him 
— that Dasten. And there in New York the dream 
came true." 

Mr. Vick rose and walked about, as helalways did 
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when excited. " No, no, it is not Dasten wholly. 
It is the man that stands behind him. The manager 
does as he is allowed to do. A man like August 
Wiedner keeps in close touch with the details of 
his business. Whether directly or not he is the one 
to blame. I hope I shall never hear of him again. 
Nothing can reconcile me to the name of August 
Wiedner." 

To only one other person besides Nora did George 
Vick confide the real reason of his failure. This 
was Judge Parke, an old lawyer of upright integrity, 
retired from the bench, who had known three gener- 
ations of Du Viviers and also George Vick's father. 
His wife took a warm interest in the children and 
had been a kind neighbor. Mr. Vick had turned to 
them for advice before, and at this time he made 
the Judge his only confidant. 

And now came the question — what next? 

One day Nora said to her father what she had said 
the night of their return : 

" Well, we've got this house anyway." 

" Yes, the house belongs to you children. Did 
you know that? " 

Nora opened her eyes. " Does it really? " 

" Yes, and the farm is Rob's. Uncle George 
Webster left it to him. It is fortunate, because 
otherwise both would have gone to pay creditors." 

Then the father told them he had decided it was 
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best to rent their old home in Magnet and move to 
the farm at Carr Center. 

" We'll begin all over in the tall timber — leam 
to plow and plant and hoe. We'll try to be good 
farmers/* he said with a rueful smile. 

Now that their misfortunes were known publicly, 
they began to receive pity and offers of help. Peo- 
ple who had driven by the old Du Vivier house 
for years, merely saying, ** Too bad that fine place 
is going to pieces and the Du Vivier stock has run 
out," now stopped to speak to the children. " I 
used to know your grandfather, my dear," or " your 
mother." Sometimes they would go on to pointed 
questions, advice, perhaps actual gifts. Mr. Vick 
forbade the children to accept anything. 

" They think we are objects of charity now," he 
said bitterly. 

From Harry and Beatrice, however, from Mrs. 
Parke and the Judge, and a few other old friends 
they might accept help and advice. 

Both were needed, now that they must begin the 
task of closing up their old home and moving to the 
country. 

Mrs. Vanlaven was still away but she wrote that 
she would be glad to buy any furniture that they 
cared to dispose of. In particular, she mentioned a 
certain carved rose-wood bureau with glass knobs. 
With it there was a quaint shaving stand in the same 
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design, having three tiny drawers and a mirror swung 
from fluted uprights. Mrs. Vanlaven had seen and 
admired the pieces and wished to pay generously 
for them. When Nora spoke to her father of it he 
shook his head. 

" No, we will store everything In the barn for the 
present. By and by it may be necessary — But 
no, for the present we won't part with these things." 

" Daddy still hopes for better times," thought 
Nora. However, when they were moving the other 
furniture she persuaded him to let the rose-wood 
dresser and the little stand be taken to Mrs. Van- 
laven's. 

" It's the only thing we can do for them," she 
said. "If we never come back the Vans can keep 
them, but If we need the things again they'll hand 
them right over and prob'ly with a new coat of var- 
nish on." 

Tenants had been found for the old Du VIvier 
house and they wished to take immediate pos- 
session. 

Now came the Vicks* last week In Magnet. The 
neighbors tried to outdo each other in kindness. 
Mr. Vanlaven came in one day when Mr. Vick was 
out and stood stroking Treasure (who had annoyed 
him by shedding dirt and hairs all over his elegant 
house) and trying to win a smile from Danny, whom 
he had never noticed much before. He hemmed and 
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hawed clumsily but finally made them understand that 
he invited the older children to come and live at his 
house during the rest of their school year. 

" Thank you," Nora answered simply. " But I 
think we'll go with Father. He enjoys us children's 
society and there's a district school right next the 
Webster Farm." 

She was unprepared for the look of disappoint- 
ment on their neighbor's face. They had always 
run away from Harry's and Bee's father. But now 
he held out his hand and said : 

" I am sorry, but if I can ever be of any real serv- 
ice to you, please call upon me." 

Mrs. Parke and the Judge came almost every day. 
Mrs. Parke looked over their clothes and helped 
about their packing. 

"Well," she said to the Judge afterward, "I 
never guessed how these little folks had struggled 
along. Now they are going away and it's too late to 
help them.'* 

The Jones children and File Binkner buried the 
hatchet and the mothers baked things for their 
lunches those last days, when the furniture had 
mostly gone to the barn and they ate on packing 
boxes anywhere. 

School friends and teachers came to say good-by. 
Forgotten and forgiven were the scorchings they had 
received from the Magnefying Glass. 
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Mrs. Schultz*s Illness had left her more like a 
hen-turkey than ever and this new grief accentuated 
the likeness to that meek, picked and dejected fowl. 
She took such a bitter dislike to Swedish Olaf, who 
came to move their things to the farm, that the scene 
of loading and packing became a veritable battle- 
ground. 

Harry never bragged once in that last week and 
If there was any cherished article of clothing, per- 
sonal ornament, mit, mask, bat, ball, toy or game 
that he didn't offer to Rob it has not yet been in- 
ventoried among his possessions. 

Beatrice followed Nora and Danny everywhere, 
silent because of a lump in her throat, but lavishing 
affection as If to get in enough for six months in one 
week. 

" I read in a book," said Nora, " about two peo- 
ple who had to part, and they said, ' We'll pour 
out our whole souls on paper.' We can do that. 
And as soon as school is out you and Harry are com- 
ing to see us." 

The furniture they needed at the farm was to 
go by wagon, a two-days' journey. Olaf was In- 
clined to grumble over the heterogeneous load. He 
and his wife were not well suited anyway with the 
new arrangement, by which they must move out of 
the farmhouse into a tenant cottage and share the 
farm profits on a new scale. 
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Nora was at hand to say which articles should be 
loaded into the wagon. 

" That big box from the barn better go in first," 
she directed. 

Olaf and the man helping him groaned as they 
hoisted it. 

" It is good the frost stands, for such a movings," 
grunted Olaf. 

The Vicks, too, were ready at last. Their nearest 
friends gathered in the empty hall of the old house to 
say good-by. Everyone noticed how George Vick's 
hair had become gray in the last weeks. His face, 
too, seemed gray. He kept a close hold of Nora's 
hand as they left the porch. 

" Good-by, Bob, I wish you'd take my watch," 
said Harry, keeping his hand on the smaller boy's 
shoulder till they reached the gate. When they were 
half a block away he ran after them and forced some- 
thing into Rob's pocket. 

" It's my gold dollar. Buy something for Dan 
or Tredge if you won't use it yourself," he rapped 
out, and then took to his heels before it could be 
returned. 

Beatrice wrenched her arms from around Nora, 
then Danny, then fled home not to be seen again that 
day. 

The children glanced back and saw a little group 
still watching and waving to them from the gate. 
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'* I s'pose if we had real grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and uncles, they would look just like that 
when we were starting somewhere," said Nora. 

Just then Olaf passed, riding on top of his load. 
He had left when they did. They were to go by 
train and be there in time to receive the things. 

Rob and Nora dropped a little behind their father 
to feast their eyes on the thrilling spectacle of their 
intimate belongings having a public ride. 

"There*s Dan*s high-chair and the tin bath-tub 
and the bread-box,'* chanted Rob. 

" Don't point," said Nora. " There's Grand- 
father's picture. See? Right behind that feather- 
bed." 

" Nora, what's that big wooden box up near the 
front. While Olaf was eating his breakfast I looked 
things over and I spotted everything but that." 

** Sh," said Nora. ** That's a box of flatirons and 
tubing. It was in the barn and I had Olaf put it 
on." 

" What for ? Doesn't Dad know ? " 

** Wait and see. No, he doesn't," answered Nora 
categorically. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

HARD UP 

Webster Farm, 
April 24th. 

(But after this, address letters care of Geo. Vick, Carr 
Center P. O. and don't write any secrets on postle-cards. 
I know they always say Private Mailing Card, but the post- 
office woman is a rubberneck and the more it said private 
the more she would read it.) 

Dear Bee: 

I. 

(Figguritive. By H. De V. V. a la B. V.) 
Over the hills and the valleys, 
Over the streams and the railroad, 
I hear the noise of the city, 
The large manafacturing city, 
The longed-for city of Magnet, 
So many miles away. 

And there in the midst of that city 
I see a beautiful maiden, 
A richly dressed maiden called Beatrice, 
With eyes as blue as the river, 
And curly dark-brown hair. 
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II. 

(Not figguritivc) 

Over the weeds and the burdocks, 
Over the barn and the hen-coop, 
I hear a terrible squawking, 
A terrible squawking and talking. 
The voices of Olaf and Tekla, 
The cannible Olaf and Tekla, 
Chasing a hen from her setting. 

With Robert and Danny persuing. 

In your last letter you said tell albout school. Well, it 
is horrid. There is one room and an entry. There is only 
one black-board, one teacher, one boy who has a fountain 
pen, and one girl who knows as much as me. Rob is in a 
class with two girls and our only friend able to be talked 
to intellagently is a rurel free deliverer who lives in that 
small house beyond ours and is also a blacksmith. Our 
teacher means well but she is only a quituate from some of 
these one-horse country schools round here. I get pretty 
lonesome and dream of our house and you most every night 
or else Mr. Snorkie. Well we've got the magic dog any- 
way. I don't let Danny wear it but keep it in our old tin 
money-box and only let him have it when he has [stomacache 
(private)]. Daddy looks bad and hates to plow. I wish 
he would start inventing something. You know I had a 
box of Victor Irons put on the wagon and brought up here 
but when father saw them he said why did I load up with 
that worthless truck and to stick them in the shed but I 
have a *skeme in fact sevral. Part of it is to work the folks 
round here to buy flatirons and part is to sell something 
down by the State Road to automobeles. We were down 
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there two-three days ago and I was pondering skemes all 
the time the boys were holering at automobeles. I think I 
must stop now. Give love to alL With love from 

Your loving, loving, loving, loving. 

Friend and ex-playmate. 

P. S. I forgot albout the folks round here not having 
gas for the irons. They have only karesene lamps and 
kitchen stoves. Never mind 111 get round the obstikles 
someway. We need money. (Now don't tell your father 
that). and Olaf and Tecla are cross and I get afraid some- 
time we may deteriate into rough no-nothing country bump- 
kins with no lady-like people nearer than Lake Nathaniel 
and we don't know them. Otherwise we have fun with 
calves, violets and have found some baby rabbits. Danny 
sends a kiss. Write soon. 

The Webster Farm, as it is still called from the 
former owner, George Vick's uncle, consists of two 
hundred acres of land laid down in a narrow, irregu- 
lar rectangle on rolling country not far from a chain 
of mountains. The house, cottage and barns are 
grouped together at one end of the rectangle, facing 
the Back Road, with schoolhouse No. lo, and Hiram 
Hunt, carrier and blacksmith, as neighbors. From 
the Back Road it is almost a mile to the farm's 
other boundaries, the State Road with railroad and 
river alongside. Between the two extremities lie 
hay fields and potato fields, a stretch of rough pas- 
ture, and along the State Road end of the farm, a 
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good sized timber-lot — the same from which the 
Christmas hemlock had been cut. 

The Back Road and the State Road remained a 
protest against each other and a choice between old 
times and new. ^' Back Road '' had once held no 
reproach but was so called merely because it lay a mile 
or two back of the river. Fine old farms faced it 
and all the travel to Lake Nathaniel, a beautiful and 
historic spot, had once passed this way — carts and 
carryalls, carriages and riders, even mail-coaches in 
their day. 

Changes came. First the railroad laid down its 
tracks along the river, taking the shortest cross-cut 
between the hills. Then in late years the State 
harked to the voice of the many who traveled up 
each year to Lake Nathaniel, and would do it by 
automobile if they could. An improved highway 
was built, which for better grading shunned the old 
pike, and from Carr Center for several miles fol- 
lowed the line of river and rail. Thus were all the 
farmhouses left with their backs turned to the 
fine new road, which shot along, like progress, 
straight as a die and miles away from the old land- 
marks. 

Some enterprising residents had gone to the 
trouble of turning right-about-face and building new 
homes on the State Road. But to the Webster 
farmhouse and Its quiet neighbors the automobile 
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highway, the railroad and the river were still " way 
off down yander to the other end of the farm." 
That time was almost due when 

Spring gits everthin' in tune 
And gives one leap from April into June. 

The children were rampant with health and good 
spirits. Nora had worries which she " poured out 
on paper " to Beatrice, but it was impossible not to be 
glad, shout, frisk and dream sweet dreams while 
" April, lover to us all," was spreading leaves and 
nesting birds and filling all the meadow world with 
fragile flowers and soft, bashful, young animals. The 
Vicks had never seen a country spring before. 

Here was everything going forward that is pleas- 
ant to watch, superintend and interfere with. Here 
were farm machines both old and rtew for Rob. 
Here were cows to be milked, pigs, turkeys and 
ducks to be fed. Hens that wanted to steal their 
nests found Nora an ever-present hitch, and hens 
that had set could be heard squawking at Danny at 
all times. Treasure, though the fare was scant at 
Webster Farm, was happy chasing squirrels, worry- 
ing the cattle and barking loud at every passing 
team. He could never learn any of the useful arts 
of Olafs old Shep. 

Only one person was silent and tired. George 
Vick went about his tasks with dragging feet, or else 
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blunted the edge of energy by haste that accom- 
plished nothing. He was not built for the slow 
routine of a farm. He tried feverish haste behind 
the plow. He wanted to get through the milking 
and feeding. He fumed because it was harder to 
hurry Olaf and Thekla than to hustle a pair of tur- 
tles. 

After all, his own hurry was purely mechanical. 
Ever since that crisis in New York something was 
missing — ambition. 

He knew he ought to rouse up and find some way 
of making money. There were the children. His 
big girl, chuck full of the thing he lacked; Rob, him- 
self over again with the making of an abler man; 
the Baby, who had never known a mother. They 
could get neither schooling nor good manners here, 
but would soon run wild. How was a farm man- 
aged on shares going to furnish means to do any- 
thing else for them? Round and round on this 
problem his mind worked in the long brown rows of 
the planted fields or during the early morning hours, 
when he woke even before the noisy squirrels and 
robins. 

"What's the matter with you. Daddy?" Nora 
asked, when her father dropped down to rest after 
working several hours in the warm spring weather. 
His closed eyes had a shadow round them. 

" I don't know. I seem to have lost my gump- 
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tion. Too much of a tenderfoot for this job, I 
guess." 

" That's funny. I feel so full of go it's a nuisance 
to keep bottled up one minute." 

The three children came to him one afternoon 
when he had flung himself down in his bedroom, 
opening off the dining-room, after a day of mending 
fences. 

"We are going to Carr Center," said Nora. 
" Thekla wants soap, matches and blueing and she 
is as cross as a catamount at the big washing. I need 
stamps and I thought I'd get some of those farmer 
straw hats for the boys." 

" If we go right away we'll catch a ride with my 
friend, Mr. Hunt," said Rob. 

" Mine blacksmif nice," endorsed Danny. 

" Blueing, matches ? Do they use those things in 
the country? Well, Thekla will have to go slow. 
Those tenants have decided to move out of the house 
in Magnet — I heard to-day. It won't be easy to 
get another family in now. Hullo 1 it's worse than I 
thought." He emptied the contents of a wallet in 
his hand, a two-dollar bill and some silver. " This 
is our cash total till the creamery people pay, and 
I must get seed, fertilizer — I don't know what — 
for Olaf. Here, this quarter will have to do you, 
Nonie." 

Nora did her best with the quarter, but she was 
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in a brown study all the way back and profited little 
from Mr. Hunt's intelligent conversation. 

Something happened next day which made her 
think harder than ever. 

Olaf and Thekla were out of humor. Where 
they had formerly lived in a comfortable house, 
bossed the job, and pocketed the profits at the small 
outlay of a moderate rent, they now found them- 
selves crowded into a leaky cottage, doing second 
fiddle on a profit-sharing basis that didn't pay. Here 
was half the good milk, eggs and cream going down 
the throats of three interfering children instead of 
turning into bank deposits or support for Scandina- 
vian relatives. And in payment, forsooth, for this 
ravaged share they must not only do half the farm 
work but Thekla was expected to cook and wash for 
the intruders. 

She had come to the end of endurance. Had she 
not her own spring matters to attend to? All the 
harder now that inquisitive eyes were on the watch all 
the time, making it risky for a poor woman to ap- 
propriate little extras, like a few eggs or berries or 
fruit. 

So she told Olaf, " I wash for them no more with- 
out pay. You shall go up to-morrow and tell him." 

When Olaf came, Mr. Vick was taking a nap. 
But when Olaf's mind was made up to speak it was 
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not easy to stop its momentum. So he said his say 
to Nora, who was sitting on the back steps. 

" Pay? You mean money? " 

** Yes, cash,*^ emphasized Olaf. " Else we go 
right away. Soom udder farm." 

"Well, rU consider the matter. Never mind 
speaking to my father at present. He doesn*t feel 
well." 

Olaf looked sidewise at this authority In a pig- 
tail. He never knew what to make of her. But he 
had said his say. 

Nora sat still until she heard her father moving 
around in his room. Then she went in. He was 
getting ready for the evening chores. Strange, that 
he craved rest all the time and yet sleep did not bring 
it. 

" Daddy, I haven't said anything about business 
for a long time. Will you please excuse me if I ask 
some questions now? " 

"Well?" 

" You owe a great deal of money, don't you? " 

" Not in law. The bankruptcy courts have set- 
tled that." 

" But it doesn't settle the debt to Mr. Snorkie be- 
cause that was my debt." 

Mr. Vick drew his hand over his eyes. Some- 
how the children's obligation to that unknown be- 
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friender of theirs had come to be the sharpest thorn, 
the only one that still had power to prick him. 

*^ Just one more question. Is that money in your 
purse all the money you have in the world? " 

" All I can lay my hands on, yes." The poor man 
was glad when this Inquisition was over. 

That night Nora wrote a letter, which she in- 
trusted to Olaf to mail when he carried the milk 
down. It was not an easy letter to write. It was 
to Mr. Vanlaven, asking him if he would be so kind 
as to buy the little shaving stand that went with the 
rose-wood bureau and which had been left at his 
house as a kind of permanent loan. Mrs. Vanlaven 
was not at home or she would have appealed to her, 
an easier thing to do. 

Olaf put the letter in his pocket with his accus- 
tomed grunt. 

The next day was Saturday. Before the sun was 
risen, while Its light, shooting up from behind the 
mountains, was making lovely every wisp of airy 
vapor in the east, Rob and Danny were waked by a 
white figure at their bedside. 

** Get up. Still, very still, and come with me. 
IVe a plan. It'll be fun — and some work — and 
it's going to make our fortunes." 



CHAPTER XX 

THE VICTORIAN RETREAT 

THE State Road lay as bright and clean 
as though it had been swept and dusted over 
night. First sunbeams copper-plated the 
railway tracks, which narrowed away and away, north 
and south, into a far iridescent mist. The river 
was swishing quietly along under the hills, all full 
of pinkness sprinkled on the waves that faced the 
east. As if some of this color had got caught on 
ragged bushes by the roadside, wild azalea hung 
threaded amidst its pale green foliage here and there. 
Everything was inviting, bright and empty. That 
is, of human kind. In the woods were scuttlings and 
squeakings most frank and obstreperous. Squirrels, 
rabbits, woodchucks, small birds, partridges, maybe 
a fox or two, were dressing, making the beds, look- 
ing through the ice-box and talking about high prices. 
Out loud, too, for this was the one hour of the four- 
teen of daylight when they might be unconventional. 
Into this scene so busy and still and fresh came 
a new sound — just a far-off squeak at first. Then 
there were bumpings and rattlings, mingled with 
eager yet subdued voices. The chewinks back in the 
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woods telephoned from their lookouts that it was 
only three children, one of them in a cart with some 
clackety things, trundling down the old wood-road 
from up farmhouse way. A minute later the squir- 
rels 'phoned in a general alarm : " Everybody lie 
low; there's a dog in the party." 

Presently the voices and sounds became clear-cut. 
There was a tremendous whisking of underbrush 
before a white dog darted into the open. Then the 
rest of the party came out on the edge of the woods 
inside the fence and stopped, like Balboa getting 
his first look at a vast portion of the map, which 
had been there all the time before he happened along. 
Just a biggish little girl in faded blue chambray and 
a boy in a very smudgy, old cowboy suit, also a small 
person sitting on a load of things in the cart, not very 
wide awake or very pleased with the road-bed over 
which he had traveled. 

A sense of pleasant intrusion made them speak 
in low voices. It seemed as if the sun had been 
having some fun by itself out there on the empty 
highway and river, and behind them the woods quiv- 
ered with interrupted business. There was only a 
tiny breeze, which smelled of the river-bed and of 
dew-drenched honeysuckle. 

" Isn't nobody out here only Vdes us ? ** quavered 
the small person after a moment of taking in the 
bright scene. 
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" Nobody up yet 'sides us and the squirrels," said 
Rob. " That's Treasure skirmishin* round after 
*em. Ain't it still? Even the milk-train hasn't 
gone by yet. What shall we do next ? " 

" Take the things out of the cart and bring them 
to where we saw four stumps just inside the fence 
the other day. Danny can sit in the cart and watch 
us. Now what do you think? Can we build a hut 
here — sort of stand, you know? " 

" Sure Mike. Nail some uprights to those 
stumps, then cross-pieces and boards for the roof. 
Where you going to get the lumber? " 

" Right here." Nora went to a spot farther along 
where some strips and boards lay inside the fence. 
" I saw these when we came before. Olaf said he 
ordered some lumber from the mill and they left it 
out here. He carted the rest up but left these be- 
hind." 

Now the sunrise stillness was really shattered. 
Furry creatures stopped their ears in earthy closets 
or deep in damp, brown insides of trees. For sharp 
sounds rang out — of saw, hammer, hatchet and the 
slash of tools flung down. Inquisitive-on-four-legs 
thrashed through dew-soaked underbrush, poking his 
quivering pink snout into many a private digging 
and stump-entrenched back door. He of the cart 
ate cookies and was cheered to the point of render- 
ing thickly his anthem: 
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" And dcre — he find — piggies and 
taties a-plenty." 

And again, incredibly shrill : 

" Oh Piggies, Oh pig — gies — and 
taties a-plenty." 

" Hey, Nora, hold that upright steady. The 
hammer now. What is it we're to use the hut for 
when it's finished ? " 

" Goose, I told you 'fore you were out of bed." 

" Yes, but I was dreaming for quite a while that 
you were the old white rooster crowing. You gab* 
bled so. Tell it all over again. More nails, 
please." 

'^ Well, you know the automobiles that go by 
along this road? Olaf says fifty a day in summer 
sometimes. And you know lots of 'em stop down 
at Larrabee's for a drink of spring water? Are 
you listening? " 

" Uh-huh." 

'' Well, then. Just look at the chances going to 
waste. As soon as those sumac bushes are cut down 
and our sign is up they stop here instead." 

"What for?" 

** Why, to buy our things." 

"What things?" 

" Oh, Rob 1 Why didn't you listen before ? I 
hate to repeat. I made a list last night on the white 
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plaster near the head of my bed/' Nora held up 
spread fingers. " Our stocking trade — (Why do 
they always say like that, ' stocking ' trade ? It's all 
right in a dry-goods store. But even Mr. Vanlaven 
talks about it and his company makes paper pulp.) 
Our stocking trade will be as follows : '' Cold spring- 
water. Raspberry vinegar. Currant vinegar. 
Maple sugar. Horse-radish. One other thing.'* 

"What?" 

" Don't you dare breathe this to Daddy 's you 
liv'n hope to die. Flatirons." 

"Not Dad's flatirons? Not the gas ones?" 

" Yes, sir. I know there isn't any gas round here. 
But there is at Lake Nathaniel cause I asked Mr. 
Hunt and he said they had everything. He said 
some of the people there could buy stars to hang 
in the front porch if they wanted to. Now listen. 
You fix a shelf along the fence. The irons will be 
there. Of course I can't demonstrate, but I can talk. 
Everybody that stops to get a drink will have to 
hear about the Victor Iron. Look how I sold 'em at 
the Show." 

Rob stopped wcH-k to ponder this. 

" If you do, we will make money, won't we? " 

Nora clasped her hands. " Oh, Rob, to have 
plenty 1 Enough to get square with the world. Fix 
our house in Magnet and go back to live there. 
Build a factory for Daddy. Pay dear, dear Mr. 
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Snorkle his ten dollars. Pay all Dad's debts, like 
Grandfather, and make our fortunes besides! " 

"Hurrah I" shouted Rob, jumping on a stump 
and waving his arms. 

" Hurrah I " cried Nora from another stump. 

" Raw 1 Raw I Raw I " waved Danny. " Nonie, 
Wobbit, I wants to play in oor house.*' 

Actually the hut had so far progressed that Danny 
recognized its general outline. It stood buttressed 
by four stumps just inside the fence, but screened 
jby a clump of sumac bushes from the highway. 

The sun was now climbing well up into the sky 
and all the rosy colors had merged into clear morn- 
ing. Near and far voices of dogs and cattle told 
that the farm world was astir. Suddenly there 
was a whizzing of telegraph wires, a boom from 
up the tracks, and the milk-train came thundering 
by. 

" Hurroo, hurroo ! " sang the three children, run- 
ning out into the open. 

" HuUoo, kids ! " shouted the engineer, waving 
his hand. 

" Six o'clock. Well, I suppose we must go back. 
Climb into the cart. Baby. Gather up the tools. 
Bob, and call Treasure. Adieu, fair hut." 

They turned for a parting look at the small pine 
frame in its bower of bushes. " Do you know," 
mused Nora, " I feel one of my strange feelings. I 
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feel that some joyful thing is going to happen to us 
at this hut." 

If Mr. Vick failed to notice signs of new under- 
takings that week it was because he felt so tired and 
heavy-headed that it was all he could do to keep 
up his end of the farm work. Olaf and Thekla 
had been told by Nora that the wage question 
would be settled later. Meanwhile they were glad 
to have bright, prying eyes elsewhere at all times 
when milk or fruit were being separated into por- 
tions. 

One afternoon the children were gone so long and 
came back with such an air of suppressed understand- 
ings that their father questioned them at the supper- 
table. 

" Where have you children been all day ? Nora, 
seems to me these rooms need tidying up. Can't 
you leave your play long enough to put things 
straight?" 

" Yes, I will. Wouldn't it be nice if we had a 
big piazza out in front and a large fireplace in this 
room and new furniture? Uncle George's things are 
so plain." 

" We'd better be thankful for Uncle George's 
things and make the best of them." 

" Unless we should have an unexpected shake- 
down — I mean wind-fall," said Nora, looking mys- 
terious. 
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" Shan't you tell Dad anything about the stand? *' 
Rob asked her later. 

" Not at first. There are several things he might 
deter at, such as our being so far from the house. 
But we don't want Olaf snooping after us. Old 
Thek's too fat to walk beyond the hen-coop. 
Daddy's tired and discouraged now; time enough 
to tell him when we can hold out a purse of money 
and say, * Take your ease, we will support you in 
your old age.* School closes to-morrow. Next 
Monday we will open to the public." 

On Monday morning while getting ready to go 
to the fields, Mr. Vick was overcome by dizziness. 
It was a bright, shadeless day in late May and his 
little room in the wing was stifling. But there was 
no better place to go, so he flung himself on the 
bed. Had illness got him down? He knew now 
he had been wrestling with it for weeks. Sick in a 
farmhouse with three children — no money — doc^ 
tor's bills I 

The house was very still. There was a big fly 
buzzing at die sunlit window. Mr. Vick supposed 
the children at school. He had failed to realize 
that their long summer vacation was begun. 

By this time it would not have been easy for his 
tired brain to realize what was happening at the far 
end of the Webster Farm* 

Several motoring parties on the State Road that 
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morning whizzed by without seeing anything but a 
white dog exercising his lungs by the wayside. But 
a big, seven passenger touring-car burst a tire just 
below school No. lo, and while repairs were being 
made, one of the women occupants cried, 

" See what*s here I Over at the left of the road. 
Isn't that too quaint I Can you read the sign, Ol- 
iver?" 

" * Victorian Retreat,' " spelled out the gentle- 
man. " Hardly Early Victorian though. Rakish 
and Early Elizabethan I should call it. * For 
sale. Ice cold Spring Water. Currant and Rasp- 
berry Flavors. Horse-radish. Maple Sugar. Flat- 
irons ' — Is it ? Yes, that bottom word is flat- 
irons. Sounds like Mr. Micawber's punch, with a 
flatjron instead of the traditional hot poker. House 
looks like Peter Pan's. The proprietors are looking 
at us. Let's step over and get a nearer view." 

The roof of the Victorian Retreat drooped 
slightly at one corner. It boasted no walls. The 
small, shaky structure looked as if it might have 
lighted there for a rest after a fatiguing trip with a 
cyclone. All around it young trees and sassafras 
and huckleberry bushes pressed close with fresh 
spring odors, bird music and pale greenery. In the 
midst of this tender setting behold a counter set 
out with nickle-plated flatirons and rubber tubing. 

'^ Good morning," said the gentleman called 01- 
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iver. "We saw your sign and thought we'd have 
a little refreshment. What are these? And where 
are the currant and raspberry flavors? " 

" Good morning,*' said Nora, " I'll make you a 
drink at once. The flavors are here under die coun- 
ter. (Bob, please take the daddy-long-legs out of 
this glass.) Will you have currant or raspberry at 
five cents or plain water at one cent? Maple sugar 
is by the lump." 

** How about horse-radish ? " 

" Well, I'm sorry but we have only the roots. 
You see we have circumstances which will not allow 
us to have red eyes just now. If you'll come again 
in a month or two we'll grate it for you." 

"Aren't they too charming?" said the ladies. 
They clustered around the fence, giving their orders, 
peering into the Retreat, and raining smiles on bash- 
ful Rob and on Danny, who was in clean rompers 
and barefoot. 

But Nora's forehead was set in severe lines. No 
sweet " looks that ladies bend " should impede her 
business, though it did seem queerer demonstrating 
on the edge of the woods than inside Madison Square 
Garden. Taking a Victor Iron in her hand, she 
broke into the visitors' talk with a loud " Ahem ! " 

" Ladies and gentlemen, as you prob'ly notice, eat- 
ables and drinkables are not our only stocking 
trade. Our most important thing is the Victor Gas 
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Flatiron, which you see before you. Any really hon- 
est person will tell you it's the best invention ever 
made. All you do is to attach this tube to any 
gas burner and your coal bill will fall right down. 
No smoke, no dust, no smell, np — no doubt. Un- 
fortunately there is no gas connection in this build- 
ing. If there was I could show you how you could 
iron the most delicate fabrications, while heavy 
articles like table cloths — table cloths — " The 
speaker wavered and had to look at a pamphlet under 
the counter. " Are always clean and under perfect 
control. Oh, no 1 That's the wrong place. Well, 
anyway these irons are just as good as I've been 
saying they were. I've used one at home, where 
we used to live in Magnet, lots of days. Eliza, Mrs. 
Vanlaven's cook, liked it, too, and her cousin works 
for some very rich millionaires. And it's splendid 
for anyone that's poor or just moderately compe- 
tent." 

The visitors stood spellbound as this speech in- 
creased in speed and enthusiasm. Nora could see 
she had made an impression. The lady who had 
seen them first beat lightly on her companion's arm, 
murmuring, "Oh, Oliver, how quaint 1" Several 
others clapped gently. 

Their chauffeur sounded the horn and the travel- 
ers turned away. 

" Moderately competent I " laughed Mr. Oliver. 
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" Good-by, Peter and Wendy, and you small one over 
there. Here's something to pay for the raspberry 
flavor. No change. We're in your debt for an elo- 
quent bit of advertising."' 

" But don't you think you need a flatiron ? " 

" Not to-day, thank you. Good-by, good-by." 
All the ladies waved their hands and the machine 
sped away. 

" They didn't buy any flatirons but look at this ! " 
Nora held up a two-dollar bill. 

This good beginning was also the high-water mark 
of the day. Most of the motor cars shot by with- 
out stopping. 

They had brought cookies, which with the " fla- 
vors," made a rather slight lunch. Danny and 
Treasure took a nap under the counter, but it wasn't 
a good nap because of ants. The long day wore 
away slowly and became a tiresome affair by four 
o'clock. A gang of Italians working on the tracks 
shouted gibberish that sounded rude. 

At five o'clock they shut up shop by carrying all 
the movables back in the woods and hiding them un- 
der bushes. 

As they drew near the farmhouse they looked in 
every direction for their father, feeling not entirely 
comfortable at having an all-day secret from him. 

He was in his room lying on the bed fully dressed. 
His cheeks were flushed, his eyes heavy and dull. 
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"Are you sick, Daddy?" asked Nora, sitting 
down on the edge of the bed. *^ Your hands feel 
burning." 

" Don*t know. Tell Olaf to see to the horses. 
My head feels light. Better to-morrow. Don't get 
a doctor. Give me a drink of water." He spoke 
loud and hoarse and tossed his head upon the pillow. 

The next day dawned bright and unseasonably 
hot. Mr. Vick was certainly very ill. Thekla came 
and shook her head over him. She said a doctor 
should be called, but he roused up to say positively, 
" No doctor." Then he became dull and sleepy 
again, though he moaned when Danny and Treasure 
made a racket outside. 

" What shall we do about the stand? " whispered 
Rob. 

" You go down there, Rob, and take Danny and 
Treasure to keep them out of the way. I hate to 
have our sign up, raising people's hopes for nothing. 
This is just the day they'll be thirsty. Be sure not 
to let the Baby keep tasting things on the sly. You 
needn't talk about the flatiron unless you want to." 

" Well, I don't." 

" I'm going up to ask Mr. Hunt's advice about 
Daddy, dien when Thekla comes back I'll go out 
to the stand to get you. Keep Treasure near, and 
if those dagos holler don't answer back." 

Mr. Hunt was not at home. He was a bachelor 
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and lived In a very small house behind his large shop. 
The forge fire was out, the cottage-door was locked. 
Nora remembered that he would not be back from 
delivering mail till later. 

She ran a little way up the dusty road but came 
back warm and out of breath. There was no one 
else she could call without leaving her father too 
long alone. It was growing more sultry all the time. 

When she reached home and was passing around 
the wing to the back door she was surprised to hear, 
through the blinds, someone talking in her father's 
room. But no one was there in the little stuffy 
chamber but Mr. Vick himself, moving his hands 
over the bedclothes and talking aloud about the Vic- 
tor Iron. 

Never before had Nora seen anyone in delirium, 
but she understood. Her father was indeed very, 
very ill. Olaf must hurry for a doctor as soon as he 
came back from the Center. 

What was that? Thunder? Yes, the sun was 
overcast and from the screen-door in the kitchen she 
could see black clouds rolling along the river valley. 
The storm would reach the boys first, way down 
there by the State Road. They would be drenched. 
Frightened, too. Their " stocking trade " would be 
ruined, and who would look at rusty flatirons? 
Thelka was coming round the hen-house on her way 
from the cottage. 
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" Oh, Thekla, please stay with Father while I go 
after the boys. They're way down by the State 
Road and they won't come home unless I go after 
them." 

Thekla made an ungracious assent. She was dis- 
mayed at the idea of sickness, with no money and 
three children to consider. 

Nora was thinking about this, too, as she raced 
down the pasture. She had hoped every day for 
a letter from Mr. Vanlaven about the rose-wood 
stand. Queer, he didn't write. A letter from Bee 
had come since with no mention of the matter. 

Into the boggy places at the bottom of the pas- 
ture big drops were splashing. The cows were 
crowding together near the far fence. 

All the air smelled of mud and hot surfaces of 
earth. Then a big wind sprang up, as she reached 
the woods, and seemed to chase her along the path. 
The rain came down with a roar. 

She heard Danny wailing and Treasure barking. 
Coming out at the fence she saw through the down- 
pour that one corner of the hut had collapsed and that 
Rob was propping it up with a board. At her voice 
Danny came stumbling along the fence to meet her, 
his face a knot of grief, while Treasure barked a dis- 
mal greeting. 

" Oh, Nonie, I, me, Wobbit and Tweasure all wet, 
and house b'o'ed down and dago men hollered." 
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Before they could reach the hut a swoop of wind 
dealt the Victorian Retreat a knock-out blow. Rob 
jumped free just as the roof settled down over the 
counter. Then came rain in sheets. 

" Over the fence, Rob." She lifted Danny and 
crawled under the lowest rail herself. " Crouch 
here beneath our counter. It's the driest place and 
if anybody comes along we'll call 'em. We can't go 
back through the woods." 

They squatted amidst the dripping, pricking black- 
berry vines and nettles. Rob was in his old Wild 
West suit. Danny's fat bare legs glistened with 
moisture. Treasure gave himself a mournful shake. 

" I'm praying for someone to come," said Nora. 

" Pray for it to be Mr. Snorkie," said Rob. His 
voice was hoarse already. 

" What is that? " cried Nora pointing. 

Far down the level macadam was a black speck, 
moving, growing, swinging. A covered touring-car 
coming fast this way. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE LADY 

NORA jumped to her feet and ran out into 
the road directly into the course of what 
was coming. She had Rob's big haying- 
hat in her hand for a signal. 

On it came, a wide, brazen-nosed, full-rigged car 
like a black prairie schooner propelled by a hurri- 
cane. Rain drove at its glass front, mud cascaded 
over the wheels. A child in a soaked blue dress 
stood in its path and waved a hat, and waved and 
waved and waved. 

" Roff I roff 1 " coughed the horn. " Roff 1 roff 1 " 
as if the cold mist had gotten into its throat. 

Crooking six inches to the right, it missed the 
small, resolute feet by a hand's width and dashed 
by, up the road. To the bend. Out of sight? No. 

It went slower and more slow. It stopped. The 
thick wheels swerved. It was backing into the 
bushes, then heading round towards them. 

Boys and dog squatted under the fence like three 
forlorn hoptoads. Nora stood out in the rain and 
wind, a very small, very wet portion of the land- 
scape. Her hair dripped, her dresd stuck to her. 
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Most thoroughly was it soaked where she had been 
sitting on the grass. Her shoes seemed to have a 
pint of water in them and the wheels had poured 
mud all over her. 

The automobile stopped From its deep^overed 
tonneau, like a light touched ofi in a dark room, a 
lady's face looked out. First she looked at Nora, 
then her eyes traveled over the desolate scene — the 
storm-beaten woods, the collapsed hut, the hoptoads 
under the fence, and back to Nora again, who re- 
turned her gaze, measure for measure, with her 
bright, direct gray eyes. 

Even in that second something passed between the 
two; some message sprang from heart to heart. 

** Get in first," called the lady. She had to strain 
her voice to pierce the continuous boom and racket 
of the storm. ** Get in, all three. Hubbard, open 
the door." 

A man in rubber trappings clambered out of the 
driver's seat into the road. 

** Bring that smallest one." 

He lifted a dripping Danny in among the rugs. 
She beckoned with a smile to Rob — Rob, a drowned 
field-mouse of a cowboy, too bashful to take posses- 
sion of this coach his bandit sister had held up — and 
he, too, now passed in. 

As usual. Treasure looked after himself. Never 
before had he done otherwise than crouch and bark 
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at automobiles when they came near him. Now he 
took a little run and lunged into the car on top of a 
pile of rugs in the bottom. 

The lady made a decided gesture to Nora to fol- 
low, but Nora held her ground. 

** Please, may I bring the flatirons ? " 

" Bring anything," screamed the lady. 

Nora ran to the fence, clawed under the fallen 
roof, and then amidst thunder and a steady deluge 
of rain, scuttled into shelter, hugging four nickel- 
plated flatirons, with rubber tubes curling out like the 
branches of a vine. 

" Where shall I go ? " shouted the driver, holding 
on to his cap. Nora pointed to the corner by the 
schoolhouse and made a sweeping gesture towards 
the Webster Farm. The man jumped up in the 
front, started, backed, turned and they were off. 

Their rescuer wrapped a rug round Danny, fas- 
tening it with a pin out of her veil. They all sat 
on one seat, with Treasure lurching against their 
feet. 

Nora tried to think of something to say, but she 
had only just leaned forward and looked into the 
lady's face, when lo, they had turned the corner, 
chugged up-hill and were almost at the Webster 
Farm, white and quiet under its dripping chestnut 
trees. It looked strange, remote. It seemed as if 
they had been on a journey since they saw it last. 
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** There, there — our house 1 " cried Nora to the 
man. 

He turned the car through the wagon gate and 
brought it to a stop in front of their sitting-room 
porch. The phoebe bird that had a nest there darted 
out. Farther and farther away the thunder rumbled 
now and brightness showed under western clouds. 
Eave-troughs spouted noisy streams over the rose- 
bushes, but the house was quiet, closed against wind 
and rain. 

Treasure untangled himself, and the children 
tumbled out after him. Nora dumped her flatirons 
on the edge of the porch and whisked around to say 
thank-you. But what was this ? The lady, too, had 
stepped out and was marching through their front 
door. 

As soon as they were all Inside they stood still 
and looked at each other. Into this silent moment, 
from behind a closed door at the left, there broke 
with curious distinctness the sound of a steady voice 
talking, a man's voice. 

"What is that?*' cried the strange lady, with a 
quick motion of her head. 

Then Nora lost her manners. Remembrance 
overwhelmed her. She plucked off Rob's straw hat 
which had been on her head since she used it as a sig- 
nal, cast it from her with a wild gesture, and shouted 
at the lady as if she were to blame for it all. 
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" It's my father and he's very, very sick and here 
we've been riding in an automobile ! " 

Things happened in quick succession then. They 
were in the sick-room. It was dark there but the 
automobile lady opened a slat of the blind and bent 
over the sick man, holding his wrist, asking sharp 
questions of Nora. Poor father, with his rumpled 
hair and eyes which did not know them, only tossed 
and asked for water. The children crowded at the 
foot of the bed and Treasure touched the hot hand 
with his nose. 

The lady led them all out and told them to put on 
dry clothes. Then she spoke at some length to her 
chauffeur and immediately they heard the motor 
throbbing as it sped out of their door-yard, leaving 
its mistress behind. 

The children hardly knew how they found their 
clean clothes or put them on. It seemed to Nora 
that Danny's toes would never poke their way into 
his stockings. Rob stole down from his room and 
waited at their door. 

" Did we ever know her before? " he whispered. 

" No, but I like her, don't you ? " 

" Well, you go out first." 

The lady had taken off her wraps and was alone 
in the kitchen making tea. When she heard tip- 
toeing she turned towards the three small faces at 
the door. 
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** Why, she's not young," Nora exclaimed to her- 
self. 

She was not young, though Nora had gained im- 
pression of someone young and merry. Her hair 
was white and she moved stiffly, though briskly. In 
a minute Nora decided that the youngness was round 
her eyes, which were bright blue. 

** Come," she said, ** hoptoads, and drink quarts 
of tea. We can't have three more sick-beds in this 
ward." She smiled, and the three sober faces 
changed as if the sun had risen. Danny actually 
laughed. 

'* We do know her," muttered Rob. And yet his 
assertion had a question mark at the end. 

" She must be our fairy-godmother," Nora whis- 
pered. 

Evidently fairy-godmothers do not forswear the 
things of the real world then, for this one wore a 
smart gray dress and jewels on her hands. 

When they were all sitting down at the table the 
lady began looking at Nora. She didn't seem able to 
take her eyes from Nora's face, and as that young 
person found something equally fascinating about 
her, they kept up a constant, deep regard of one an- 
other. 

At last the visitor put out her hand and smoothed 
the fuzzy, light hair back from Nora's forehead. 

** You don't happen to be named Agatha, do you, 
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my dear?'' The shadow of some old loss passed 
over her eyes as Nora shook her head. 

Danny kept sending coy glances above the rim of 
his tea-cup. 

'* Nonie," he said, and then stopped. 

*' Yes, Danny." 

He lifted his spoon and pointed it at arm's length 
towards their guest. ** I know 'at lady, Nonie. 'At 
lady nice." Even their anxiety about Daddy could 
not keep them from laughing at this. 

Where was Thekla all this time? Her ironing 
board had a starched piece opened out on it and 
partly pressed, as though she had left things in a 
hurry. 

The visitor went into the sick-room again. When 
she came out she called the children into the parlor 
at the front of the house. It was a plain, old-fash- 
ioned room, with a stove, a center-table and a mantel, 
over which Grandfather Du Vivier's portrait hung. 

" Is Daddy very sick? " asked Nora. 

** I'm afraid so. Hubbard has gone for a doctor. 
But he's quiet now and I want you three pixies to sit 
in a row on that sofa and tell me the whole story of 
your existence. Who is that fine old man up there ? " 

" Grandfather Du Vivier," answered Nora 
promptly. 

** Du Vivier? " queried the lady. " I know that 
name in Chicago." 
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" That is our Uncle Louis prob'ly. But Fm not 
sure because, you see, we don't know him." 

*' Don't know your uncle ? " The strange lady 
opened her bright eyes so wide that Nora had to 
begin with the earliest facts of family history she 
knew and tell how everything came about. The 
end of this part of the story found their new friend's 
eyes filled with tears. 

'* You mean to say these uncles and aunts of yours 
don't care to see you three will-o'-the-wisps? " 

** Yes," said Nora, " and we don't want them to if 
they don't like Daddy." 

The lady shook her head. '' It is strange. It 
must be that they have never known what it was to 
lose such faces out of their lives. Here am I, a 
stranger, yearning over you already." 

It never occurred to Nora to suppress anything 
from this new friend whom she had liked from the 
first moment of meeting. And so she was going on 
with the rest of their small history, including the 
chapter of the last year, when a series of interrup- 
tions put an end to it. 

First came Thekla. She had run out to a neigh- 
bor's house in a panic over the storm and the *' sick- 
ness." When she saw Olaf driving home she took 
courage to return and was ready with a scolding for 
the children. But a few minutes' talk with the 
strange lady wrought a change. She became meek. 
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She began putting the house In order, cooking, iron- 
ing, exerting herself, scolding Olaf who had become 
docile, also. 

When the doctor came he and the lady went into 
the sick-room and stayed long behind the closed 
door. 

A strange automobile stood in their door-yard. 
Two strangers were in their father's room. The 
children felt that disquieting sense of the old order 
passing away, now that the face of their guest was 
hidden, and they watched for its reappearance ea- 
gerly. For there was in her face, in the funny words 
she used, in the gestures of her hands, some familiar 
passport to their hearts. They didn't know why but 
they liked her. 

Nora stood close by the shut door growing more 
anxious every minute. She could hear a low mur- 
mur of voices, the click of bottles, all those sounds 
which magnify themselves to one who listens without 
understanding. It was a relief to have the doctor 
come to the door, now and again, and ask her to 
get something for him. Danny played with Treas- 
ure in the lane. The storm was over, and clear 
afternoon sunshine bathed the farm. Hubbard had 
scraped up acquaintance with Olaf and they had 
strolled off to the bam. Rob walked around the au- 
tomobile, perhaps twenty times, and between each 
time he came in and said to Nora, 
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" Do you know how Dad is? " 

Even when the door opened and the two came 
out nothing was explained because everybody was in 
a hurry. The doctor was in a hurry to get away. 
The lady put her things on and was going with him. 
She was going to fetch a nurse, it seemed. 

" ril be back in an hour. Your father will not 
need anything in that time. Don't let him be dis- 
turbed, that's all." 

Another long wait, while dusk drew on. Thekla 
gave them supper, but even food tasted strange. 

" I don't feel like eating," said Rob. " My throat 
doesn't swallow. I guess it's going to be sore." 

Nora put Danny to bed, then she and Rob sat on 
the steps waiting. At last two lights came darting 
between the trees, then glared from the gateway 
full upon them. 

The lady stepped out of the car followed by an- 
other lady with a valise, a younger lady, who as 
soon as she set foot in the house began acting as 
if she had always lived there. They had brought 
a variety of packages with them and their arrival 
was followed by stir and commotion, making of 
beds, and new adjustments. Thekla wanted to ex- 
plain many things but was constantly being sup- 
pressed. 

Rob was stubborn about going to bed without say- 
ing good-night to his father, but the younger woman, 
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who now wore a white dress and a superior expres- 
sion, would not permit it. 

" What's the matter? " said the other lady — the 
Lady — appearing quickly from the sick-room. 

" I want to see my father. I'm going in there to 
see my father 1 " Nora was much perturbed, for 
she knew what it meant when Rob's face and lips 
looked like that. 

For answer the Lady led him at once into the dark- 
ened room. He came out triumphant. 

" I told him good-night in his ear, and it felt awful 
hot. But Dad's there all right." 

When at last everything became hushed, and Nora 
was sitting alone in the unlit parlor she heard a voice 
say, "Where are you, dear?" and felt their new 
friend's hand on her hair. 

The lady sat down. ** Would you sit in my lap, 
I wonder? " 

Nora seated herself shyly on the lady's knees. 

" What about Daddy ? " she asked in a trembling 
voice. 

" He is very ill but the doctor thinks it will be a 
light case and we will surely pull him through." 

Nora gulped, and in a minute found herself crying 
against the lady's shoulder. 

Now Nora had never known grandmother, aunt 
or big sister and she had not been held In any wom- 
an's lap since her young mother and Katy went away. 
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The lady laid her cheek against the little girl's 
face. 

'* I had a little girl just your size who died. She 
had light hair braided in a pigtail and eyes like 
yours. You reminded me of her when I first saw 
you out there in the wet road." 

" And we liked you," Nora explained presently. 
" You seem as if we must have known you before, and 
I called you our fairy*godmother. It wasn't a nice 
enough name for you though." 

She told this new friend a great many things then. 
Not the family history which had been interrupted, 
but irrelevant thoughts and feelings of her own, such 
as any little girl likes to talk about just before she 
goes to sleep at night. But Nora had never talked 
this way with anyone before. 

They became aware at last that Hubbard was 
growing impatient outside. 

** I must say good-night, Nora. Little Nort- 
Agatha*" 

" Was that your little girl's name — Agatha ? 
And was she the only one you ever had ? " Nora 
felt that she could ask this friend any question in the 
world. 

** I had a big boy, too." A sigh went with these 
words. 

" Must you go away ? " 

** Yes, I must go to Lake Nathaniel but I shall be 
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back to-morrow. Sleep well and dream of happy 
times we shall have together by and by." 

" But," said Nora, " there's one thing I don't 
know — " She felt very awkward. 

"What, love?" 

" We — we don't know your name." 

'* Bless my heart 1 " exclaimed the lady. ** I never 
thought but what you had found that out. I am 
Mrs. August Wiedner." 



CHAPTER XXII 

MORE DEBTS 

NORA slept long and woke late next morn- 
ing. Before she was fully awake a sense 
of pleasant things filtered in between her 
dreams. Something nice had happened, nicer than 
anything since the, last meeting with Mr. Snorkie. 
Or was it Mr. Snorkie that had happened? Drift- 
ing back to dreams again, she thought that Mr. 
Snorkie stepped out of a big touring-car and said, 
" I have arranged for your father to get well." He 
was as brisk and twinkly as ever and seemed totally 
unconscious that he wore a gray linen dress. She 
was about to call his attention to this when her dream 
broke and she sat up in bed looking at a bar of sun- 
light on the wall. 

Mrs. August Wtedner. 

Had she heard it rig^t? The name of that lady 
with whom she had last night made friends — such 
friends ? 

Nora's imaginary picture of August Wiedner, 
Copper-Corner Wiedner, who employed Dasten to 
steal the flatiron model and then turn them out of 
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the Show, was a combination of Giant Grim, in their 
old wood-engraved ** Pilgrim's Progress " and of a 
newspaper cartoon she had once seen of a ^* bloated 
capitalist/' Wearing a high silk hat and as insolent 
a smile as Dasten's own, throned upon heaps of fat 
sacks labeled $$, her fancy pictured him '' sicking " 
Giant Grim's lions at a crowd of poor inventors with 
white, baffled faces like Father's. 

That this ogre could have any connection with the 
lady whose shoulder had pillowed her cheek last 
night seemed past belief. 

Mrs. August fViedner. 

Why, if he were her husband it might lead to any- 
thing! She might find out about the flatirons. She 
mig^t hear that they were the people who made a 
disturbance at Madison Square Garden. She would 
tell the ogre, and he would stop at nothing. 

Sitting up straight in bed, like a small pin in a big 
cushion, Nora tried to study it out. Daddy was sick 
with a fever. He needed all possible care. He 
must be quiet. How they had tiptoed and whis- 
pered yesterday afternoon! If August Wicdner 
and his wicked manager should find him out and 
trouble him-^ She shivered, remembering New 
York. 

Then there was that lady whose friendship had 
made this morning seem like a birthday or Christ- 
mas. How could she give her up? Bob and 
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Danny hadn't known any ladies like her. They 
needed her, too. 

There was only one way; — to suppress the flat- 
irons. 

After all, why should she find out? Nora's story 
of their lives had luckily been interrupted before 
flatirons came on the scene. But wait I What about 
those so conspicuously rescued from the hut? Good 
fortune send that in the scrimmage they had not 
been noticed. She jvould hide them in the oat 
bin. 

Until it came out whether the lady's husband 
was as bad as he sounded, flatirons and all that con- 
cerned them should be hidden, buried, forgotten. 

Cheered by this decision Nora began to dress. 
Danny's crib was empty. He had evidently stolen 
up to Rob's room as he often did when she over- 
slept. It must be late. There were unfamiliar 
sounds about the house. She remembered now that 
a strange nurse was here, had slept on the parlor 
sofa, and that the new lady (well, Mrs. Wiedner 
then) might come at any minute. Also there would 
be news of Father. 

She tiptoed out through the front rooms. The 
dining-room door was ajar and from it came the 
fragrance of breakfast and the sound of voices. 

Mrs. Wiedner was there already, sitting at the 
table in her coat and hat while the boys ate break- 
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fast. They looked at her with friendly eyes and 
seemed to be letting out a series of questions about 
the universe. But every now and then she laid a 
finger on her lips. What a pretty lady she was! 
Had they known her somewhere ? Perhaps in those 
past lives that Mr. Snorkie joked about. Mr. 
Snorkie — Ah, he made Nora think of her dream. 
Should she tell it to Mrs. Wiedner? But no, Mr. 
Snorkie was too hopelessly tangled with flatirons to 
be mentioned. 

While Nora, In a fit of shyness, still hung back, 
a door at the other side of the dining-room opened 
and the nurse appeared. 

** Are we making too much noise, Miss Anthony? " 
asked Mrs. Wiedner. 

" No, but — I don't think the children should be 
here." 

" That is exactly my view and my plan is to take 
them home with me to-day." 

At this news Nora opened the door. At sight 
of her Mrs. Wiedner's face lighted up as if the 
memory of last night meant much to her also. She 
held out her hand. Nora walked straight up 
and kissed her. Certainly the day was beginning 
well. 

" Did you hear my plan ? I propose taking you 
three and Mr. Treasure over to Lake Nathaniel with 
me. Our house at the Lake seems to me to be al< 
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ways standing ready for somebody that never comes. 
Would you like to come and try to fill that some- 
body's shoes ? " 

" I should love it," answered Nora simply. '* But 
all the same I think I'll stay by Father till he is 
well. You see he's got a habit of depending on me 
and if he should ask for me I'd want to be right on 
hand. Is he much better to-day? " 

Mrs. Wiedner and the nurse smiled compassion- 
ately. 

" He won't be better for many days. But about 
your staying — " Mrs. Wiedner looked at Miss 
Anthony. " There is something in what Nora says. 
Do you think you could manage? She seems like 
a reliable gnome." 

" I could if she will agree to dojust as I say." 

" I will," said Nora. 

So it was arranged that Rob and Danny and 
Treasure should ride away to pleasures and palaces 
unknown. Not for a day merely, but they were to 
take their clothes in a valise and come back only 
once in a while to call on their sister. Treasure was 
going, too. Would his manners «tand the test? 
Who could maneuver Danny's buttons? Would 
Rob get a stubborn streak and holler for Daddy? 
These questions went up-stairs with Nora while she 
hunted out the big grip and Rob's clean clothes. 

In one matter her mind was infinitely relieved. 
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Mrs. Wiedner had chanced to mention that her hus- 
band was away. 

Rob's things were worse than she had guessed. 
She was just deciding to sacrifice her new tooth 
brush to his needs when there was a step on the 
stairs and Mrs. Wiedner stood in the doorway. 

" Don't worry over the boys' clothes, dear. I 
fancy there are some rabbit-skins at my house to 
wrap the little brothers in." 

Nora, squatting over the valise, looked up with a 
face full of confidence. 

*' So you had a little boy, too, besides the little 
girl with the fuzzy pigtail like mine ? " 

" Yes, I had a little boy that grew to be a big 
boy." 

" And did he — He isn't dead, too ? " 

" No, not dead." 

" Then far away ? " 

" Not far. Only on the other side of a wall as 
high and strong as the anger of two people that love 
each other." 

Nora wanted to find out what this meant but she 
saw that Mrs. Wiedner, who was so merry and 
young at times, now trembled and looked gray. So 
she sat still, feeling guilty. The lady wiped her 
eyes, and a minute later she popped out the very 
question Nora was least prepared for. 

'* There is something I want to ask you, dear. 
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It puzzles me. You have told me some things about 
yourself, and Thekla has given her version. But out 
there yesterday at the edge of the woods, what were 
you doing with those flatirons with rubber tubes? ** 

Nora hung her head and felt the blood turning 
her ears scarlet. There was an awkward pause. 

"I — we — we wanted to make money." 

" Yes, I understand that. Did you know Hub- 
bard rescued your bottles and things? It was a 
plucky idea of yours, though rather at long distance 
to carry on, don't you think? But flatirons! Such 
a strange thing to sell. What kind of flatirons are 
they?" 

" They — oh, they're just some we had We 
thought we'd sell 'em." Nora knew that she looked 
like a criminal and she felt her new friend's eyes on 
her in a long, keen regard. 

Before Hubbard brought the car around from the 
barn where he was getting used to quartering it, Nora 
drew Rob into her room. 

" Bob, here are all my handkerchiefs. Have one 
in your pocket all the time and keep your eye on 
Danny's nose. Oh, dear, there is so much etiquette 
you don't know I Only remember this. If you feel 
like not cleaning your finger-nails or making a noise 
with your food, just say to yourself, ' Would Grand- 
father Du Vivier do that?' And make Baby and 
Treasure do the same." 
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Rob looked confused. He and Danny had been 
out in the barn enjoying in prospect their ride in 
the large car, but these warnings made him 
nervous. 

" You better come, too, Noe. Who's going to 
put Dan to bed ? Will Tredge sleep in our room ? 
I wisht they'd let me see Dad first." 

** Oh, you'll be back often and when Daddy is 
better we'll all have good times. Mrs. Wiedner 
said so." 

They glanced through the open door into the sit- 
ting-room where their new friend stood talking with 
Miss Anthony. 

" Is her name Mrs. Wiedner? I like her, don't 
you ? " said Rob. 

" Yes, she's as nice — well, as nice as Mr. Snorkie. 
What more could I say? " 

Nora had a fleeting idea of warning Rob against 
the mention of flatirons, but she knew he had 
brought away the haziest impressions of what hap- 
pened in New York. 

" He's more likely to talk about air-ships," she 
told herself. 

Hubbard now brought the car to the front door. 
There was beaming Danny, and beside him Treas- 
ure, trying to maintain an upright position on the 
cushion and a self-conscious twiddle in the end of his 
tail. 
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" I, me, Tweasure, and Wobbit doin' widin',*' 
called out the passenger. 

Nora's face was getting rather long. Mrs. Wicd- 
ner saw It and bent down and laid her cheek against 
that of her new little friend. 

** Thank you for lending me the boys. I need 
them at my house.'* 

** Oh, it's I that ought to thank you millions of 
times and millions ovef again. For the doctor, and 
the nurse, and all the things you've brought, and now 
taking the boys. I've always tried to pay for every- 
thing and now I can't. But I hope perhaps some 
day I can square accounts some other way." 

The weeks that came next were different from 
anything Nora had ever experienced before. 

She had never known a house so still. No shout- 
ing, singing, giggling, quarreling, restless boys. No 
thumping feet. No dog to bark and scratch at 
doors. No Father's voice calling them in from dis- 
tant places. Only a subdued Thekla hanging up her 
pans and setting down her irons with a cautious thud. 
Only the nurse walking noiselessly in her cloth shoes. 
From the sick-room sometimes a moan or a few 
words in a weak voice. 

Nora lived as much by clock-work as Miss An- 
thony herself. The latter was silent, methodical and 
also deaf. She liked to nurse, had no brothers or 
sisters, nephews or nieces. Each day she walked a 
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mile up the road and a mile down. That was as 
near to the springs of her soul as Nora ever reached, 
which would show that she either was utterly unre- 
sponsive or else had no springs. She seemed afraid 
at first that her lively housemate would get in her 
way but when they had lived under the same roof for 
two days and the nurse found that Nora, rather than 
Thekla or Olaf, was the person to be relied on, they 
settled down to mutual respect. 

One thing Nora questioned her about but could 
get no satisfaction. Miss Anthony knew nothing of 
Mr. August Wiedner except that he was a very rich 
man with a summer home at Lake Nathaniel. 

Olaf no longer hinted at extra wages. Thekla 
worked without gnmibling. As for supplies — ice, 
coal and kerosene, tea, sugar, and flour, food and 
medicines for the patient, they walked in the back 
door by way of a market wagon from Carr Center 
or alighted from the Wiedner automobile whenever 
it stopped at the gate. 

" They're all paid for, too,*' said Nora to her- 
self, prowling round a huge cake of ice and some 
groceries which had just been left at the back steps. 
" But no, they're not either," she contradicted her- 
self a moment later. For who was to pay the debt 
of gratitude that rolled bigger every day? 

But even while this thought was passing in her 
mind she knew there could never be a question of 
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dollars and cents between her and Agatha's mother. 

Mr. Vanlaven had never written about the rose- 
wood stand nor did Beatrice mention it in her letters. 
Perhaps they didn't want it and were too polite to say 
so. There was no immediate need of the money 
now, though there was one debt that Nora never 
forgot. 

She was not allowed in the sick-room but mig^t 
stand at the door and look in. She did not do this 
often because it made her sad to wave her hand and 
not get even a smile in response. Daddy was too 
sick to know her. 

So the time passed soberly. Every few days a 
great event took place. Nora would be watching 
and she could tell as soon as the car turned the 
schoolhouse corner whether Mrs. Wiedner were in 
it. Then wings seemed to carry her feet as she 
skimmed over the ground to meet it. Hubbard did 
not always seem pleased at stopping his machine 
on the up-grade. But Mrs. Wiedner was pleased. 
She had been looking forward to that small flying 
figure the whole day. Every drop of happiness she 
could spill into Nora's cup appeased an old hunger 
of her heart. 

Mrs. Wiedner brought news of the boys. Nora 
told her all that happened at Webster Farm and her 
own views on all subjects, described their friends 
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in Magnet, and supplied the rest of their family 
history, with one conspicuous exception — Flatirons. 
Sometimes she would almost trip over the tabooed 
subject and had to back so suddenly as to pull up her 
narrative on its hind legs, so to speak. 

" The trouble with Daddy," she said, " is that he 
worried so much over the fl — er, I mean, over one 
of his inventions.'' 

Mrs. Wiedner looked curiously at her when this 
phrase cropped up again and again in her conversa- 
tion. 

"Which invention was it, dear?" she asked one 
day. But Nora flushed painfully and answered at 
random. 

And now a glad morning came when Miss An- 
thony woke Nora with the news, '* Your Father is 
much better. He has asked for you." 

" Daddy, you look more like Rob than ever now 
you are so thin," Nora said to him two or three 
days later when she was sitting by him. 

" Where is Rob ? " The sick man's eyes followed 
Miss Anthony who was just leaving the room. 
" Who sent her here? Who is taking care of us? " 

Nora had been expecting this question and was 
provided with an answer. In her own mind she had 
begun to hope that their new friend's husband was 
no relation to Copper-Corner Wiedner. At any 
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rate it wouldn't do to bother the sick man with sus- 
picions. 

" We have a new friend, Daddy. Some day I'll 
tell you how we scraped up acquaintance with her. 
Her name is Mrs. Wiedner." 

" fViednerl '' 

" Oh, nobody you know or ever heard of. But 
such a love-ly lady — the love-liest we ever saw, ex- 
cept Mr. Snorkie." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE NEW CHAUFFEUR 

A MORNING breeze from the northwest blew 
across the old Webster Farm. It sailed a 
few fluffs of cotton, far up in a corn-flower 
sky, and they seemed to have floated from some 
country of peace and to be whiffed by soft breath 
over the clear green hills. Nora jumped up from 
her breakfast and called to Miss Anthony as she 
passed the sick-room door. 

** I'm going out to look for a place where I can 
holler.'* 

The blue dress and the fuzzy pigtail twinkled over 
a stone fence opposite the farmhouse and across-lots 
through the timothy to a hig^ spot in the middle of 
the field. 

Standing on tiptoe on this hummock Nora shouted 
up the wind, 

"Daddy's better 1 Daddy's better 1 Daddy's 
better!" 

** Hurroo ! " came a faint reply. 

She scanned the horizon. Nothing voiceful to be 
seen save a song-sparrow, and he couldn't say " Hur- 



roo. 
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More clatter, barking, tooting and familiar voices 
drew her attention to the road. There in front of 
the gate stood the big black motor, just arrived and 
boiling over with boys and dog. 

" Hurroo 1 " shrieked the boys, stumbling across 
the fields towards their sister. 

" Hurroo — oo — oo," answered Nora. " Oh, 
Bob, Oh, Danny, where did you get those clothes ? " 

" Oh, Mrs. Wiedner gave them to us," vouch- 
safed Rob offhand. " Dad's better, isn't he? May 
we see him ? " 

" I, me, and Wobbit got pony and tart, Nonie." 

" On'y the pony's awful old. He can't more'n 
walk. But you ought to see my bicycle." 

" Mine wockin' horse." 

** Motor-boats for the Lake. Three more autos 
you've never seen." 

" 'Lcctric lights/' 

** Treasure sleeps in Shagbark's old house. It's 
got two rooms in it." 

" Tweasure got silver toUar." 

" It belonged to Wallace's dog, you see." 

" I got Wallit's dwum." 

"Who arc Shagbark and Wallace?" demanded 
Nora. 

" Shagbark was Mrs. Wiedner's-son-Wallace's- 
mastiff-dog-that's-dead." 

" Mrs. Wiedner told me her son was not dead." 
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" Well, his dog is. And Wallace doesn't come 
home any more cause he and Mr. Wiedner had a 
fuss. (Hubbard told me that.) So we use his 
things." 

Nora sat on the stone wall and gaped at her 
brothers. Here they were in white linen suits, low 
tan shoes, and socks that left visible areas of brown 
legs — and so used to this finery that they were not 
even thinking about it. So surfeited with luxury 
that they found fault with the pony because he was 
old, forsooth! Calling people by their first names 
and up on family secrets ! 

" You shouldn't let Hubbard tell things. Did he 
— he didn't say anything else about Mr. Wiedner, I 
suppose?" 

" No, except that he's a multer-millionaire. And 
he makes people mind. You don't want to go to 
sleep at the switch when the old man is due, Hub- 
bard says. He's away now. But look here. Hub- 
bard's going to leave. He likes the place but says 
the boss'U be up some day and then everybody has 
to jump." 

"What'Uthey do?" 

" Oh, get two or three new chauffeurs, I s*pose. 
There's another one, a French one, in New York 
with Mr. Wiedner. And Mr, Bains, the garage 
man, would like Hubbard's job." 

Nora continued to stare. Could these worldly- 
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wise beings be Rob and Danny Vick ? Even Treas- 
ure seemed to have acquired a smart, well-groomed 
effect. 

" Well," sighed Nora, " all I can say is Fd like to 
go to Lake Nathaniel myself." 

" Perhaps you will some day," condescended Rob. 
" I guess you will for sure, cause Mrs. Wiedner won't 
let us touch any of the little girl's things. She's 
saving them for you. Now let us see Dad quick. 
I want to tell him 'bout the things they got that run 
by 'lectricity." 

Mr. Vick was asleep, however, so the boys had to 
go away without seeing him. 

They spent their hour at the farm collecting cer- 
tain possessions which they had been in too great a 
hurry to take away at first. 

" Wallace's jig-saw is broken and I want my tools 
to mend it with," said Rob. 

'' And I wants mine Kissam poodle-dog," said 
Danny. 

Nora followed them around, drinking in the mag- 
nificent details of their new life. 

" Who puts you to bed. Baby? " 

" Oh, Marfa." 

" She was Wallace's and Agatha's nurse," ex- 
plained Rob. 

" And Missif Wiedner kiffs me good-night. 
Nonie, I wants mine dog for give Missif Wiedner." 
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" YouVe got the walking poodle-dog, Da'forth." 

" But mine ee dog wif gold ring in his back," 
urged Danny. 

Nora looked at Danny in painful doubt. Would 
not this be a way to thank their friend for her 
bounty? Danny wanted to give her his most pre- 
cious possession, and indeed they all felt that way. 
Nora started to get the box, but she came back with- 
out it. 

" No, Danny, I couldn't let you take the ivory dog 
even to give dearest Mrs. Wiedner. For he may 
bring Mr. Snorkie to us some day." 

After this occasion several days passed without 
any visitors from Lake Nathaniel. Mr. Vick grew 
better fast. He wanted to have Nora in his sigjit 
most of the time and he asked many questions about 
the boys, the farm, and the new friend, whose atten- 
tions puzzled him. 

" Do you expect Mrs. Wiedner to-day? " he asked 
each morning now. " I want to see her. We are 
under a tremendous obligation to her — more than 
we can ever repay." 

" I know. I felt that way myself at first," said 
Nora, wagging her head wisely. ** But you know 
there are other ways of paying people sometimes be- 
side money." And then she told him the story of 
Mrs. Wiedner's children, the son who was neither 
dead nor far away and yet never came home any 
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more, the little daugjiiter with gray eyes and a fuzzy 
pigtail, who was dead. 

** She told me one day, Mrs, Wiedner did, that 
every time I run to meet her down the road, popping 
out of the bright opening between the rows of trees, 
it makes her think that Agatha is coming to meet 
her. She says her legs were long and spidery like 
mine and sort of twinkled over the ground and her 
dress and pigtail spread out behind, because she was 
always in a hurry like me." 

Mr. Vick reached a hand over and laid it on the 
small brown one that touched his sleeve. 

" You're a pretty nice little girl, Nora," he said. 
" You're something of a winner." 

Mrs. Wiedner did not come for many days but 
one morning Olaf handed Nora a note that had come 
by post. 

My dearest Nora- Agatha: 

Can you come and spend the day with us to-morrow? 
Your father is so much better that I am sure he can spare 
you. Please give him my kindest greeting and tell him I 
hope to make his acquaintance soon. 

The new chauffeur will call for you at half-past ten. 

With love to my Dear from 

Bertha Wibdner. 

On the half-hour next morning Nora was palpita- 
ting at the door in a new blue dress and ribbons that 
had come from Lake Nathaniel several days before. 
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The good fairy, however, had not clothed her head. 
So, as the day was windy, she put on Rob's haying- 
hat which had been stretched by its wetting and could 
be drawn tigjiit over the scalp like a toboggan-cap. 

Without its usual warning honk, the great black 
car suddenly filled the gateway and came nosing 
across the dooryard grass. A broad expanse of linen 
duster in the driver's seat appeared to be the new 
chauffeur, with a visored cap and goggles hiding 
half his face. Nora had been sitting on the top 
step in a fever of all-readiness but as the car stopped 
she darted within the screen-door. 

** 'Scuse me just a minute," she called back. " 'Till 

I go wash my hands just once more. They get so 

abdominably sweaty when I get excited about any- 
thing." 

The new chauffeur bowed in assent. 

Nora flew out again and opened the door of the 
tonneau. Many times in the past weeks she had 
been for short rides up and down the road with 
Hubbard, and she fondly believed, like other lay- 
men, that she knew the inmost secrets of a motor- 
car. 

She jumped down from the step again. " You 
don't mind, do you, if I sit in front with you ? Hub- 
bard generally let me and as you are new, perhaps 
I can tell you some of the pecul'arities of running 
this car. You see he told me about them — " she 
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laughed apologetically to show the man she didn't 
mean to underrate him. *' Because my father is an 
inventor and he said Rob and I were up on things 
like that." 

For answer the new chauffeur motioned her to the 
seat beside himself. There she looked the size of 
a toadstool in a wheelbarrow and between excitement 
and jolts bounced around like one. 

** My brother Bob told me Hubbard was going to 
leave before Mr. Wiedner comes. Is your name 
Bains?'* 

" No." 

" Oh. You see Mr. Bains told Bob he wanted 
the job because he and the gardener kept having dis- 
agreements. And Hubbard's been letting him prac- 
tice on the machine. What shall I call you ? " 

'' Hm. I think my name is Dennis," vouchsafed 
the man, with a peculiar emphasis, considering the 
doubt implied in his remark. He had a rumbling 
bass voice, yet spoke concisely. 

" Oh, thank you. Then you are evidently not 
French either. My name is Honora Du Vivier 
Vick. You needn't call me Miss Vick or even Miss 
Honora, though I'd like to be called that some time. 
Hubbard called me just Nora. He was rather a 
superior person for his place, you see, and I pre- 
sume you are, too, though it's evident you haven't 
had quite as much experience in driving. I wouldn't 
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hold the wheel so tight if I were you. It doesn't 
steer as well and you almost ran over a hoptoad 
just now. The car goes better at high speed any- 
way. You just pull the lever, you know, and press 
with your foot down there where I'm pointing. 

" Oh, joy. I'm glad to be going to Lake Na- 
thaniel at last. Isn't it a lovely day! Everything 
came out just right for me, even my complexion. 
You see I read in a paper that if you put salt and 
milk on your face seven nights, by the eighth day 
your complexion would stimulate the dewy rose of 
infancy. This is the eighth day. Do you think 
mine does ? " 

The driver bent his huge shoulders to peer under 
the straw extinguisher at the thin brown face lifted 
for his inspection. After a look which Nora thought 
rather sharp, even through the goggles, the only part 
of his face visible twitched slightly. 

" I should say that the dewy rose of infancy wasn't 
in it with yours." 

" I'm glad of that. Well, this is the first time 
I've worn this sweet dress and these ribbons, so they 
are perfectly fresh. Miss Beatrice Vanlaven, who 
is my best friend in Magnet, where we used to live, 
had dresses something like this, but I never did be- 
fore. Mrs. Wiedner gave it to me. Isn't she the 
handsomest lady and the loveliest you ever saw? I 
bet you're glad you're employed by her. And I 
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presume Mr. Wiedner will stay away a good while. 
That will be much pleasanter." 
The machine gave a sudden lurch. 

"May I ask why?" 

" Oh, nothing. I ought not to mention it. Only 
Rob said Hubbard was leaving because ' the old 
man is such a driver.' I wish I knew more about 
him. In fact, I've got to find out all about him 
pretty soon." 

The car was now rolling smoothly along the level 
stretch of State Road. The passenger's last words, 
spoken in determined tones, were distinctly audible 
to her companion. 

" You say it is necessary for you to find out all 
about Mr. August Wiedner soon? " 

Nora hesitated. She was keyed up to a pitch 
which set her tongue to vibrating more than usual. 
There was something about the massive chauffeur 
that led her on. Moreover she wanted intensely to 
get her mind settled once for all on the subject of 
Mrs. Wiedner's husband. 

" Do you know much about him — Mr. Wied- 
ner?" 

" A little." 

" I don't suppose, of course, you know if he has 
anything to do with gas flatirons? " 

Again the man bent to look sharply under the 
pyramid from which conversation streamed. 
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" Why are you interested in that? " 

" Well, my father is. Or was. Never mind 
about that. But is Mr. Wicdner ? " 

" Possibly. He has a large number of interests. 
Any other points you'd like — er — canvassed? " 

" We-cll. Is he — you don't think, do you, 
that he's particularly inclined to cheat people ? Oh, 
look out ! you nearly ran into that tree." 

The machine had indeed made a violent swerve. 

Nora began to recollect her good breeding. " Ex- 
cuse me. I ought not to ask questions about your 
employer and he prob'ly's a perfectly nice person 
after all. But there is an August Wiedner they 
call * Copper-Corner Wicdner ' and I know some ex- 
ceedingly bad things about him. Now why are you 
stopping here ? " 

For the driver had released the clutch, jammed 
his foot down, and brought the mechanism to a sud- 
den standstill in the middle of the road. Not because 
of anything wrong with the engine or tires either. 
He remained in his place and squared around on her 
with a glance like a knife- jab. Nora, as usual, re- 
turned the look direct. 

" Who is your father ? " 

" Mr. George Vick." 

"What does he do?" 

" He has typhoid fever." 

" Ha ! I mean what is his business? " 
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** His real business is inventing.'* 

" What has he invented ? " 

*' Oh, a vacuum-cleaner and a refrigerating ma- 
chine and a lamp-chimney holder and a thing to turn 
out the gas and everything that runs by a motor. 
And the Victor Gas Flatiron which you might call 
his chief doovrey." 

"His what?" 

" Why, that's a French expression for the chief 
thing he's done. It was in the back of the rhetoric, 
but I left school in Magnet before we came to that 
sentence. I like to use French expressions because 
my grandfather's father was French." 

" What was his name ? " 

" Du Vivier, same as mine." 

" What was your grandfather's whole name ? " 

" Honour Du Vivier." 

The chauffeur whom Nora was beginning to think 
an extremely brusque, peremptory person sat motion- 
less, staring down the road. 

" Did your father know you would try and find 
out all about August Wiedner? " 

Nora hung her head and scraped her toe along the 
bottom of the car. 

" No, and he wouldn't like it very much. You 
see, I haven't told him Mrs. Wiedner's husband's 
name is August, he hates the name so. Just to 
mention it might make his temperature go up 
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again. Which would be a pity after all the trou- 
ble weVe had hauling it down. Anyway he'd de- 
spise to have me prying. S'pose we change the 
subject." 

The machinery inside the long black cover throbbed 
again and they sped on. The massive chauffeur also 
seemed to vibrate and he made a queer noise like a 
suppressed sneeze. But Nora could discover nothing 
peculiar in his looks except that his face was red, 
almost purple. 

After that they talked about the scenery which 
grew each minute finer and the big man pointed out 
historic spots as they approached the lake. His 
deep bass voice rumbled on in such fascinating talk 
that Nora knelt upon the seat to lose no word and 
said to herself that aside from his manner of asking 
sharp questions he was '* a far, far superior man than 
even Hubbard." 

They passed the river, they passed the town, they 
glided at the Lake's edge and turned at last into 
the finest estate they had yet seen — grounds like a 
park sweeping up from the Lake to a great pillared 
house. 

" Oh," cried Nora. " Are Rob and Danny and 
Treasure here ? " 

But before the question was out they had dashed 
up to a side entrance. A man in livery was handing 
her down. Another man in a leather coat jumped 
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into the car. When she looked bade the new chauf- 
feur had vanished. 

The boys and Treasure flew around the house and 
fell upon her. Next, Mrs. Wiedner was making an 
extravagant fuss over her. She was served with 
sandwiches and chocolate by a footman. She was 
taken out in the pony cart. She went to see the 
garage, the stables, Treasure's elegant cottage, the 
orchards, the gardens. She was called in and taken 
to a room where more new dresses, ribbons, shoes, 
guimpes, were laid out. She was told to dress in a 
white dress, white pumps and stockings. When she 
went to look in the glass she saw a box addressed to 
herself lying on the stand. It contained a locket, 
chain and bracelet of silver, wrought like leaves and 
set with forget-me-nots of blue stones. She guessed 
whose they had been before she read the card 

" To Nora from Agatha." 

" Luncheon will be served at the boat-house, Miss 
Honora,'' said the maid who had helped her. 

Miss Honora I The footman had called her that, 
too. Well, she certainly was in paradise. 

The boys and Treasure escorted her down to the 
lake. A two-storied cottage with curtains at the win- 
dows and smoke coming out of the chimney proved 
to be the boat-house. They went up-stairs and 
found themselves on a wide balcony over the water. 
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Vines hung round its pillars and railings, and dropped 
green sprays almost to the ripple below, but they 
were trained so as not to hide the outlook up and 
down lovely, green-cupped Lake Nathaniel. 

A lunch table was set here with a basket of roses 
in the middle, pink-bordered dishes, little packages 
tied with ribbons at each place, the whole bearing, 
in short, the ear-marks of a party. 

They went down to look at the boats and when 
they came back Mrs. Wiedner was waiting for them 
in the balcony. Nora flew up to pour a long, hot 
whisper of thanks into her ear. 

" Do you like it here, Nora-Agatha ? " the lady 
whispered. But this was not a real question, for 
Nora's cheeks and eyes were like a torchlight pro- 
cession with bands of music. 

They now sat down to lunch. 

As soon as the chairs were all pushed in Nora no- 
ticed that there was an extra place. The table was 
set for five. And just as her eyes rested on this 
empty chair a claimant for it appeared in their midst. 
A man — a very large man in a gray suit, with iron- 
gray hair, piercing eyes, a square chin, and at the 
corner of his firm-set mouth the faintest twitch. He 
looked strangely like — only in different clothes — 
no, yes, he was the new chauffeur. 

" Nora," said Mrs. Wiedner. 

Nora felt a warning of what was coming and sud- 
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denly everything seemed to be rocking like an earth- 
quake. 

" Nora, youVe met this gentleman already this 
morning, I think. This is Mr. Wiedner.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE " OLD MAN " 

NORA Stood up in her place. For a second 
her heart refused to beat. Her eyes wa- 
vered once towards the stairs and she won- 
dered if she could reach the Webster Farm before 
night by fast running. 

But it was not in her blood to run away. She 
stood still and faced the enemy, eye to eye. 

" The * old man * arrived unpleasantly early, you 
sec," growled that deep, that terrible voice. 

*' Perhaps it is just as well that he did, all things 
considered. Conditions here seem to need investi- 
. gation. What do you think? " 

Nora's tongue clicked but did not move. 

** What do you think, I say, of a man who comes 
home to find his character being pulled to pieces by 
the servants and held up to ridicule before chil- 
dren?" 

Nora faced him yet. 

'* Ridiculed and blackened by strange girls, who, 
while transported by his gasoline, supposed they were 
speaking behind his back." 

Oh, if the Lake would rise and swallow her! 
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" Who called him bad names and attempted to in- 
vestigate his business record. Who hoped he would 
stay away a good while, because that would be pleas- 
anter." 

Was this torture going on forever ? 

** And worst of all accused of not knowing how to 
run his own automobile." 

In Nora's eyes there flashed a gleam of steel. She 
found voice at last. 

** To ask questions of a servant was mean. I 
knew it was wrong and I beg pardon for it. But I 
didn't tell anything false and you did. You said 
your name was Dennis." 

The scowl around the inquisitor's brow and jaw 
smoothed out. His massive nose lost its curl of 
scorn. All at once he was by the chair of his little 
guest and shaking her hand. His face as he bent 
over her seemed to melt to friendly lines, familiar 
lines, and in his eyes there lurked a half-quenched, 
sympathetic twinkle. 

" You win. The name was given figuratively but 
certainly with intent to deceive. I am proud to know 
you. Miss Honora, and I hope at some not distant 
day we may be friends." 

And to Mrs. Wiedner who had sat bewildered 
during this dialogue : 

'* This morning I motored to Carr Center and 
brought a charming lady back from there. Our con-^ 
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versation was spirited and most illuminating, but un- 
fortunately we traveled under a misapprehension. 
The young lady mistook me for Albert, our new 
chauffeur." 

" So that was it I ** exclaimed Mrs. Wicdncr. 
" Then I am guilty, for I wrote Nora the new man 
would call for her.'* 

After another look at her husband and at Nora 
she nodded a long, thoughtful, " O — Oh." 

Rob had to have the whole matter explained. He 
eyed his sister in some disgust. ^* I s'posed of course 
you knew Mr. Wiedner was here. He isn't at all 
like Albert. Albert has two teeth broken in front. 
You were a chump not to know." 

" You a chump, Nonie," put in Danny the echo, 
and Treasure rattled an encore with his tail on the 
floor. 

But their host placed Nora's chair with grave re- 
spect. 

" Your sister is every inch a soldier and I hope she 
will be my friend." 

Nora did not grow talkative again for almost half 
an hour. Who was this man? Was he Copper- 
Comer Wiedner? He had certainly been an ogre 
for those few terrible minutes but he was fast turning 
into the most delightful person she had ever known. 
Except Mr. Snorkie, of course. Well, that was it: 
he was delightfully like Mr. Snorkie. 
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All through that golden afternoon little Nora Vide 
found big Mr. August Wiedner constantly at her side. 
Mrs. Wiedner did not interfere. She left them to- 
gether. He walked by Nora, talked, listened, 
handed her into the motor-boat, at tea piled cushions 
on the terrace step for her, carried her cup himself, 
and towered beside her, until she felt all the pleas- 
anter sensations of being a duchess. But though 
profoundly pleased, a little girl in a long-waisted 
guimpe dress, to be treated like an important and 
beautiful lady, she never guessed that for her a new 
thing was happening. Or that important and beau- 
tiful people in different parts of the world had 
schemed in vain for a few minutes' attention from 
August Wiedner. 

At sunset the boys packed themselves between a 
variety of parcels in the car, with the real Albert 
at the wheel, and escorted Nora home. She carried 
in her lap the straw pyramid filled with flowers for 
her father. Among the packages was one large 
striped box guarded by the lady passenger with a 
jealous eye. Said Rob, who had seen its contents, 

" Your new hat is awful plain, isn't it ? Just white 
with a black velvet thing? " 

" You know a lot about girl's hats," said Nora. 
'* It's a panama hat and it came from Louise's," 
which shows how much sophistication may be acquired 
in one afternoon. 
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After Nora was in bed that night and a late-risen 
moon had laid a square of white on the counterpane 
across her feet, August Wiedner remained walking 
and smoking in a stone-paved veranda of his house 
by the Lake. Here the moonlight drew more 
showy patterns, of pillars, stone vases, festoons of 
flowers and vines. Here a few hours ago, his 
guests had had their tea. The place held the empty 
quiet of children's voices, withdrawn but still remem- 
bered. 

Thoughts and memories stirred him to restless- 
ness. Not entirely new thoughts, very old memo- 
ries. 

He had come home to his favorite country place to 
find a startling change. It was peopled anew and 
with that very race whose flitting had left tt deso- 
late before — children. Plainly he saw that his 
wife's heart was new-tenanted, also. 

At first it had put him out to sec the two little 
fellows, a stranger's children, about his house and 
grounds. He knew from Mrs. Wiedner's letters 
why they were there. All very well, but why must 
they be on a footing that his own children's chil- 
dren might have had? They were fearless, open- 
hearted little chaps but their very chatter cut him to 
the quick by bringing back recollections of twenty 
years ago. 

He had arrived yesterday and these were yester- 
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day's thoughts. To-day his point of view was al- 
tered. 

It was a long time since he had spent an after- 
noon with a little girl. That talk on the way 
from Carr Center had charmed and amused him, 
piqued his curiosity, and spurred him on to try her 
** nerve *' by a little application of thumb-screws 
afterward. 

" She stood up to me all right." He took his 
cigar from his lips to chuckle. 

Candor and grit were passports to his favor every 
time — even aside from the slight resemblance to 
their own child of which Bertha made so much. 

Agatha, Agatha! Well he remembered her at 
that thin and eager age. Just a little bundle of 
bones and springs, she seemed, always in a hurry, 
often in the way. One day she had annoyed him. 
It was by hanging on his chair to look over his shoul- 
der and read a letter from Wallace, whom she 
adored. The letter had made him angry and she 
irritated him with her bony little elbow digging into 
his shoulder. Ah, well, if he could have her back 
for five minutes he could make up for every sharp re- 
buke. 

But they were gone — boy and girl. 

There were certain ideas. It was not just to-day 
they had come to him, but through recent months, 
years in fact. They were always the background 
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of his thoughts when active planning ceased nowa- 
days. They ran like this : 

He had enormous power which was apt to make 
people around him servile. Two — but two, had 
resisted him with determination — death, and his son 
Wallace. It seemed to him sometimes that he re- 
spected only those that defied him. 

Wallace had been born with a big heart, a passion 
for serving the weak. That was inherited from his 
mother, no kind of attribute for a boy, it seemed 
to him. Such tendencies had thrown him among 
those who babbled of human brotherhood, had 
swung him round to criticising his father's methods. 

August Wiedner had no sympathy with these vague 
notions, but it was unfortunate, and unintentional, 
that when the Overhurst Stove Company went to 
pieces (Dasten had pressed them pretty hard, too) 
it should have hit the very people Wallace was most 
interested in, the family of a protege at school. 

He could have smoothed things out then if 
Wallace had not been so hot But he was not go- 
ing to be driven by his son. Dasten was an able 
manager, but a shifty sort. He wanted to be rid 
of him, but was not going to fire a good manager 
just because his son ordered him to. Well, it was 
too late for that to do any good now. 

He had never believed himself a hard man. It 
had hurt to have Wallace think that. For these chil- 
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dren, for instance, he could do much. They bore a 
good name. The girl had faced him like a major 
and she was an eager, lovable little bunch of springs. 
The boys, too. To-day he had gotten to like hav- 
ing them crowd round his knees. 

Suppose Wallace's theories had something in 
them, after all? 

Between the wistaria-hung pillars of the stone ter- 
race a white dress appeared. To Mrs. Wiedner he 
did not talk of these things. The subject had been 
closed between them long ago. 

It seemed, however, that she had come out to- 
night to talk to him. 

" August, did that little girl say anything to you 
about gas flatirons ? " 

The big man threw out his head and let out a 
laug^ that echoed across the Lake. 

" Oh, certainly. She put me through a regular 
mill. It was most ludicrous. Nothing to be seen 
but hat. It was some moments before I under- 
stood that a combination of Congressional Probe 
and Bureau of Universal Information was located 
under it. What did she mean? There was some- 
thing about her father. Who is the fellow? " 

Mrs. Wiedner's answer was the history of the 
Victor Flatiron. 

It was a more complete story of that utility than 
has been written here. It went back over several 
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years and the last chapters touched August Wiedner 
so nearly that he declined to believe them. 

** How did you learn all this? " 

'* From many sources. The children were try- 
ing to peddle the irons at their booth by the State 
Road. I heard from the WilHamses here at the 
Lake that some children wanted to sell flatirons to 
them the day before. After I became interested 
in the children it seemed wise to find out how they 
came to be situated as they were. It was easy to 
see that Nora had some reason for concealing part 
of their story; she was openness itself about every- 
thing else. The Swedish woman told me some 
things. Robbie supplied more. And then I wrote 
to Magnet." 

" You wrote to Magnet ? " 

** Yes, to a Judge Parke whom both the children 
mentioned. After some correspondence I motored 
down to Magnet one day and saw him. Mr. 
Vick had told him his matters in confidence but I 
used persuasion. He told me enough. He men- 
tioned Mr. Dasten's name." 

August Wiedner leaned his huge shoulder against 
a pillar near where his wife was seated. They did 
not look at each other but both stared across the 
moonlit lawns. 

" Du Vivier is an old name," Mrs. Wiedner broke 
silence to say. ** Have you ever heard it? " 
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" Yes, I know the name. General Honour Du 
Vivier was a prominent figure in these parts once. 
In the seventies he lost everything he possessed but 
he never rested till every cent he owed was paid. 
The Merchant's Bank with which I was connected 
then was among his creditors.'' 

Another silence fell between them. 

" I will look into the matter myself," said Au- 
gust Wiedner at last. " You know I have always 
kept in touch with the details of my concerns, but 
there are able men over all the departments now. I 
leave much to them. Last year I was critical of cer- 
tain lines for their small success. Dasten took hold 
and brought them up to par. I did not ask how he 
did it. Well, it's all a big question. Competition 
crowds many to the wall. But — not children. 
No, that's going too far." 

" I suppose there are always children being 
crowded — " began Mrs. Wiedner, then she added 
abruptly : *' If you were rid of Dasten I think Wal- 
lace would come back to us." 

Mr. Wiedner looked down on his wife's hair, 
which glistened like silver cobweb in the moonlight. 
He touched it with caressing hand. 

** You have' taken a wonderful fancy to these chil- 
dren, haven't you. Bertha ? " 



CHAPTER XXV 

COPPER-CORNER WIEDNER 

NORA had an answer to her letter to Mr. 
Vanlaven about the rose-wood stand. 
Olaf handed it to her when he came back 
from the milk-train. 

" Always there is a letter from you from that 
Magnet," he said with a wink. Olaf and Thekla 
smiled and bowed all the time now. 

As Nora drew out the sheet something floated to 
the floor — a yellow-backed ten-dollar bill, as 
crackly and clean as the only other of the kind she 
had ever seen. 

Mr. Vanlaven wrote that he had but just received 
her note and concluded that it must have been mis- 
laid somewhere, as it was dated three weeks earlier 
and bore evidences of having been carried in a 
pocket strongly flavored with tobacco-pipe. (Aha, 
Mr. Olaf I) He was exceedingly sorry not to have 
responded before, especially as he learned from 
Beatrice that their good neighbor, Mr. Vick, had 
been ill. It gave him great pleasure to buy the lit- 
tle rose-wood stand, which Mrs. Vanlaven had al- 
ways admired. Would the enclosed amount be 
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satisfactory? If not please inform him at an early 
date and be sure to communicate with him at once 
if pecuniary help were needed at any time. As a 
check might make her unnecessary trouble he sent 
cash. 

Meanwhile his children missed their playmates 
sadly. He hoped sincerely that they might soon see 
them occupying their old home again. 

With warmest wishes for Mr. Vick's safe recov- 
ery and greetings to all he remained, faithfully hers, 
Henry H. Vanlaven. 

Nora had the same sensation as in the writer's 
presence, of a kind heart under a stiff waistcoat. 

The bill she studied. It bore the picture of a 
gentleman in a ruffled shirt, first treasurer of the 
United States, and proclaimed with fine certainty 
that ten dollars in gold had been deposited in the 
national treasury. In fact it might have been the 
very bill that had passed on that eventful day, now 
almost a year ago, from Mr. Snorkie's hand to the 
fated chatelaine bag. 

Mr. Vanlaven's letter made her homesick for 
Magnet. The yellow bill conjured up Mr. Snor- 
kie's charming presence and suddenly Nora wished 
overwhelmingly to see him. He and Daddy had 
never met. He didn't know all the late interesting 
chapters of their history. He and their new friends 
would like each other. The boys had grown, 
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Treasure had learned some new tricks, she herself 
was almost grown up and was wearing shoes with 
heels on them. What fun it would be to bring all 
their new and old, dear friends together. Well, 
perhaps, sqme day. She tucked the bill behind 
Grandfather Du Vivier's portrait. 

Mr. Vick sat under the chestnut trees in an old 
splint-seated rocker. It was a warm afternoon, full 
of mid-summer music, and this was his first essay 
to leave the house. Miss Anthony had done all in 
her power to make him comfortable and was now 
busy somewhere else, but Nora hung over him like 
an anxious aunt. 

** Are you sure. Daddy, your feet are off the 
ground ? " 

" Two feet off." 

'* Now, Daddy I And your head. Is it low 
enough ? " 

" It's been brought low enough, if that's what 
you mean, dear. And that reminds me. What 
about these friends on whom we have not the slight- 
est shadow of a claim? They are almost support- 
ing us, have paid all the expenses of my illness. It 
worries me, it interferes with my getting well, won- 
dering how we can ever repay them." 

" But what could we have done without them? " 

" Oh, I know, I know." Mr. Vick propped his 
head on his hand and stirred the grass roots with 
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his stick. . " Fm not proud any more, Nora. I 
haven't seen Mr. Wiedner and you don't tell mc 
much about him, but Mrs. Wiedner is the kind of 
woman one can accept favors from and not be 
ashamed. I think — I sometimes wonder if your 
mother sent her to us, Nora.*' 

A west wind came whispering in the chestnut 
trees, set all their great leaves nodding, and brought 
the far-off, mellow shouts of men guiding horses 
along the furrows on a distant hill pasture. It was 
a day when the veil between heaven and earth seems 
no thicker than the tender haze that broods over a 
gully between hills a mile away. 

'* Run along now, dear. There's Mr. Hunt just 
starting from his barn. Perhaps he'll take you to 
the village. I'd like to be quiet for awhile." 

Nora hailed the blacksmith with a shout and sped 
away to a hospitable seat on a pine board by his side. 

George Vick rested his head comfortably and let 
his mind invite the passing, hopeful dreams of con- 
valescence. To follow the clouds in their eastward 
dallying, to guess at the purpose of a chipmunk's 
expedition down the wall, were enough for the hour. 
With the fever his old bitterness and sense of failure 
had eased away. There were problems and puzzles 
to be faced later. In the present he was thankful 
and at peace. 

After Hi Hunt's clatter subsided in the distance 
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there was no sound of any wagon passing, no burr 
of motor-car, not a foot-fall on the grass. 

And yet when Mr. Vick opened his eyes, after rest- 
ing them from the light, a stranger was standing a 
few feet away, looking at him. A giant in rough 
gray, with uncovered, thick gray hair and piercing 
eyes. 

The two men faced each other for forty pulses 
without speaking. Then the stranger bowed. 

" Mr. Vick, my name is August Wiedner." 

The invalid started upright. August Wiedner had 
ruined him. For a minute the name conveyed no 
other meaning. 

The big man made a motion with his hand. 
" Take care. You are weak. I didn't come to dis- 
tress you. Perhaps I should have brought our lit- 
tle Nora along to make things easier, but I picked 
her up in the village and sent her off with her broth- 
ers for a ride to the other end of the valley." 

" Oh." George Vick sank back. " Pardon me. 
I — you are that Mr. Wiedner — who has done so 
much for my children. You see the name — " 

In fact, the first name, August, had not before 
been spoken in his hearing. 

'* I know the name is linked with painful mem- 
ories. May I sit down? " 

The visitor went to the piazza and not finding a 
chair to his liking, calmly walked into the house. 
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He came out bringing the biggest chair on the farm, 
a regular early settler of an old pine rocker. 

" Now this is furniture I " He planted himself 
In it with such an appealing look that George Vick 
smiled wanly, though his heart was thumping 
painfully. 

" Mr. Vick, if you'll bear with me and simply 
raise your hand if you feel tired, I'd like to tell you 
a long story. All you need to do is to listen. In 
fact, I hope you'll hear me to the end without break- 
ing in. I'm not so young as I once was and it's never 
been easy for me to give in or back down for any- 
body. Besides, kid gloves don't fit me when it 
comes to talking business. I may be rough but — 
well, shall I begin?" 

The listener moved his head slightly. 

" I am getting along in years. When I was a 
boy there were only twenty or so millionaires in this 
country. Everybody knew their names and re- 
spected 'em. Well, my father came over from the 
fatherland with his goods done up in a red handker- 
chief. I was born up three flights of stairs in a tene- 
ment room where there was a tub and a rubbing- 
board that always had some washing hanging over 
it. The first industry I ever engaged in was, I am 
sorry to say, illegal. It was picking up lumps of 
coal from the railroad tracks to keep a fire under my 
mother's boiler. I had tried a dozen trades before 
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I was fifteen. My schooling was pieced in at night, 
and that was no easy way to get it either. The first 
start I got was traveling as a sewing-machine agent, 
not from selling them, but by picking up a bit of real 
estate. Well, I'm not going to trouble you with my 
life history. What I started to say was that in my 
boyhood we didn't criticise rich men and talk about 
the unearned increment and all that. We envied 
them desperately and once we got foot on the ladder 
clambered up as fast as possible, not minding very 
much who else got jostled or pushed off on the way. 
But I'm not defending myself. No, no. Some of 
it was sharp practice. There are things I regret 
now. I wouldn't want my boy so. But then my 
boy does not care for my ideas. Never mind that. 
I'll get down to the part that concerns the present. 
" For the last twenty years I've had in my employ 
as confidential agent a fellow who has put through 
some clever deals for me. He isn't squeamish. He 
sees people who think they have something to kick 
about and after he is through with them, they are 
through ; no further trouble from them. A corking 
good manager, too. Put him in charge of a depart- 
ment and he'll bring it up to class at once. Now 
comes the real story. I keep in close touch with 
my different enterprises though they are large and 
complicated now. Last spring I had reason to criti- 
cise a certain department. It's a line that has great 
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possibilities. So I put this fellow on the job. In 
a few months that branch had forged ahead and was 
humming. I didn't ask what levers had been pulled. 
Those things are In the hands of my managers. I 
did know that one article in particular which had been 
added to our line and on which a great campaign 
was made last summer and this spring, was turning 
out a great money-getter. 

" Rupert H. Dasten Is my agent's name. That 
department was the department of gas-appliances. 
That article, which Is now being used in most gas- 
consuming households In the country. Is — has been 
known as the Wiedner Gas Flatiron." 

The sick man flushed and the hand on his knee 
twitched violently but he did not speak. Mr. Wied- 
ner was looking down. 

'* Pve been on a trip this last week. It was a 
trip of Investigation. I found out all I wanted to 
learn. Here Is the Inside history of the so-called 
Wiedner Iron. At an exposition last summer In At- 
lantic City, Mr. Dasten saw the very thing we 
needed, an Ingenious article different from anything 
of ours. It was being exhibited by an obscure con- 
cern, In fact by the Inventor, a man whom inquiries 
proved to be already In money difficulties and yet 
not one who could be bought out. Mr. Dasten 
went to this man's booth In person, had the iron ex- 
plained and carried one away for trial. The In- 
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ventor's patents were found to be unsound. In 
short, a model was quickly turned out which they 
did not take the trouble to vary from the original 
by the thread of a screw. The only difference was 
in the new name." 

Mr. Vick had bowed his forehead on his hand. 

" I'm afraid this is going to be too much for you. 
There's only a little more. Mr. Dasten did not tell 
me all of this readily. Of what happened at Madi- 
son Square Garden last winter and the pressure that 
was brought to bear — I can only say that it was a 
revelation to me. I have not yet been able to sift 
out the facts. It was all news to me. No excuse 
in that, of course. 

" Mr. Dasten and I are about to part company. 
Oh, with every advantage to him. He's been run- 
ning several side-lines of his own for some time. I 
shall be glad to see him walk out of my offices. He 
came between me and a member of my family at 
one time — someone very dear — it's never been 
patched up, perhaps never will be — " The big 
bass voice trailed off unsteadily. 

" What I came here to say is that I want to make 
reparation to the inventor of the Wied — the Victor 
Iron." 

From away off beyond school No. lo the south- 
west wind brought staccato barking, children's voices 
and the whir of a motor engine. 
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The man that sat with his hands over his face 
made muffled sounds which alarmed his companion. 

" Mr. Vick, your children are coming. I don't 
want them to think I've been abusing you. Come I 
This has been too much. I'm never easy on people, 
you see. Shall I call the nurse ? " 

Mr. Vick shook his head and sat back. 

Albert brought the car up to the gate with a 
flourish and the children popped out like proverbial 
cats out of proverbial bags. 

" Daddy, Daddy," screamed the boys. They had 
seen him once or twice in the last week but not 
dressed and out of doors. 

"Daddy, you've been awful sick, haven't you?" 
Rob spoke with rueful frankness. " You look 'bout 
like a last year's bird nest." 

" Daddy, I not like oor whifkers," complained 
Danny, running his fingers along the stubble on the 
sick man's chin. '* It feels like Tweasure when I pat 
him hindside-'fore." 

Nora stood a little back, her swift glance going 
from one face to the other of the two men. Sud- 
denly she made a pounce and caught her father's 
hand and one of Mr. Wiedner's in a tight squeeze. 

" Well, Daddy," she cried, beaming, '* I guess you 
aren't indisposed against the name of Wiedner any 
more." 
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A day or two later Nora, having told her father 
about Mr. Vanlaven and the rose-wood stand, had 
his permission to use the yellow-backed ten dollar 
bill for a special purpose. She spent a whole morn- 
ing writing a letter, which was at last not only ad- 
dressed, licked and pinched, but also duly registered, 
after a difficult parley with the Carr Center Post- 
mistress. 

** It don't seem as If he could be real smart to 
have such a name — Snorkle. Ef he's got means, 
why don't he have It changed by act o' leglslater ? '* 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

NORA SQUARES ACCOUNTS 

HARRY and Beatrice Vanlavan had ac- 
cepted an invitation to spend Fourth of 
July at the farm. Mrs. Wiedner said 
that the children might arrange the day, up to five 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour she would 
take charge of the Vick family and their guests. So 
Nora spent her spare time covering sheets of fools- 
cap with a " Progranune of the Day " : 

10.30 A. M. — Meet Vans at R. R. Station. 
10.30 — 10.35 — Greetings and Remmunissenses. 
10.35 — Advance along Back Road to Webster Farm. 

" It soimds like the line of march for a St. Pat- 
rick's Day Parade," said Mr. Vick. " If you and 
Beatrice do up your * greetings and reminiscences ' 
in five minutes it will indicate a radical change in 
your characters." 

12:30 M. was scheduled — "Picnic at spot far 
enough from house so we can make tremendous 
racket without disturbing Dad." This ideal spot 
had not yet been found, so on the afternoon of July 
third the children set out to look for it* 
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Mr. Vick was getting strong. Miss Anthony had 
left. The boys had come home to stay, though Mrs. 
Wiedner could hardly be persuaded to part with 
them, and would not have done so but for certain 
plans for the future. She seemed to regard the 
Vick family as a sort of bank of deposit on which she 
might draw for the things that made life pleasant 
to hen 

" Let's go down and look at our old hut," sug- 
gested Rob when they were ready, with Danny in the 
cart, to start " spot " hunting. 

As the day was hot they wore old clothes. The 
boys had on their big hats and Nora carried an um- 
brella. Treasure trailed along behind with his 
tongue out. If Treasure had confessed the truth he 
disliked this return to farm life. Cattle were low 
creatures and poultry he now felt that he despised. 
A fellow was expected to sleep on a scrap of carpet 
in a cupboard. Nice change this, from Shagbark's 
quarters with screens in the doors and a fresh mat- 
tress every night. 

They found the hut just as they had left it the day 
it collapsed. None of them had been there since. 
Mrs. Wiedner had sent Hubbard the next morning 
and he brought home Rob's tools and two bottles 
of raspberry vinegar and the tumblers. Three up- 
rights were still standing with the roof tumbled down 
over the counter. Rob climbed up on the roof 
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and found it would hold. It was shady there and 
a good place from which to holler at the many ve- 
hicles passing to-day along the State Road. Nora 
joined him and hauled Danny up after her. Treas- 
ure sought a cool retreat beneath. 

" I don't care. This was a good idea just the 
same and we could have made It pay if it hadn't been 
for the typhoid, and the roof, and the Italians, and 
the rain." 

As nobody disputed this Nora went on. '* Any- 
way it brought us Mrs. Wiedner. Hi, hi, hi ! " 
This last was a general shout at a passing automobile. 

" Say, I know a secret 'bout to-morrow," said 
Rob. 

** So don't I, dozens of 'em, and some that aren't 
about to-morrow." 

" I got secree, too," put In Danny. 

" Huh, I know what Dan's is and you won't like 
It, Noe. He gave that little Ivory dog to Aunt 
Bertha." 

" What! Not Mr. Snorkle's dog? " 

" Yessir. He got it out of your box one day 
when we were home and the last night we were at 
Lake Nathaniel he gave it to her." 

*' Oh, dear, then the spell is broken. I'd give 
Aunt Bertha anything in the world but I hoped now 
that the debt is paid we'd see Mr. Snorkle soon 
again. What made you, Danny?" 
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" Tause. Like Aunt Berfa." 

" But Mr. Snorkie gave it to you." 

*' Like Snork, too." 

Here the children stopped to salute several tour- 
ing-cars. 

" You haven't guessed my secret yet. It begins 
with an ' f,' " said Rob. " Uncle August told me." 

" Mine begins with an * f,' too, but I bet 'tisn't the 
same. My Uncle August told me." 

" He ain't yours any more than mine." 

" He has me sit next him and pulls out my chair 
and talks to me all the time." 

" He lets me steer the big motor-boat and clean 
the engine." 

*' He kissed me and said I must try and take 
Agatha's place." 

" Well, he likes me an nawful lot, too. He told 
me a secret 'bout to-morrow." 

" You tell and I'll tell." 

" Fireworks." 

" Flatirons and factory. And Aunt Bertha told 
me something else. Perhaps Katy is coming back. 
Uncle August is going to get Mike a job that will 
bring them." 

" Hi, hi, hi ! See that little roadster with one 
man in it, coming slow on this side of the road. 
Let's stand up and give him a good one." 

The small car was rolling along at low speed while 
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its one passenger enjoyed the scenery. Just as it 
came opposite to the children they jumped to their 
feet, waved umbrella and hats, and let out a shrill 
clamor. Treasure, disturbed by the clatter over his 
head, dashed out to bark. The stranger laughed 
and waved his hand. 

Then he looked again. The children looked 
again at him. He stopped his motor and they all 
set up a new kind of shout. The children rolled off 
the roof into the huckleberry bushes, the man climbed 
over the door of his car. They all met in the road 
in an affectionate attempt to stifle each other. 

" Ha, ho ! Let me sit down and get my breath," 
cried the young man at last. He was inclined to 
stoutness, wore a short mustache, a gray suit, a blue 
tie, and had blue eyes that twinkled continuously. 
" Well, this is an anniversary reunion." 

The children could do nothing but stand in front 
of him and beam. He was the same Mr. Snorkie. 
And yet Nora discerned a difference. Something 
had made him a shade less brisk, less bright of eye. 
His lip drooped a trifle from its old-time cheerful 
pucker. 

*' Daniel, you didn't half do the business with that 
strangle hold you got on my leg. Try it above the 
belt. Bob, come near enough so I can pinch and 
see if it is really you. Treasure, your breath is 
warm on my neck, but rather your breath than your 
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tongue. Victoria's hair has grown two inches and 
she's looking me over rather critically but I'm not 
afraid of her just the same." 

" Mr. Snorkie, you haven't had typhoid fever 
lately, have you ? " 

" There. I knew she wasn't looking at me that 
way for nothing. No, but I've a bad cold in my 
head. Will that do?" 

He was mighty glad to see them, that was sure. 
So glad that Nora remembered her old suspicion 
that he was lonesome. This thought made her 
squeeze in between him and Rob and tuck a hand 
under his elbow. 

" This is something like," said Mr. Snorkie. 
" Bob, you come round on the other side and Daniel 
can roost on my knees. Well, well, well. I never 
just approved before of the State levying taxes to 
build these expensive roads, but I'll introduce a bill 
to spend millions on them if they're going to lead 
me to my heart's desire like this." 

" Then you didn't expect to see us here at all? " 
Rob was looking at him with a dazed expression. 
Mr. Snorkie's sudden reappearances were a riddle 
he had never solved. He would like to get to the 
bottom of it now. " Did you find out where we 
live? Where did you go that day in New York? 
Where have you been all this time since? " 

Mr. Snorkie laughed. V' All right. Bob. Last 
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time I asked questions and wouldn't answer any. 
Tm going to play fair this time." He held up four 
fingers and took hold of the end one. ** Firstly. 
Yes, I did hope to find you somewhere near here, 
though not in this particular huckleberry patch. 
Secondly. Your present address came to me in 
a letter from a young lady who is, I believe, 
rightly named Honors He said this gravely 
without looking at Nora, then took hold of 
his next finger. " Thirdly. That day in New 
York r saw a man in the crowd who was of 
all people the one I most wished to avoid. Rather 
than meet him I left you abruptly. When I came 
back next day you birds had flown. I tried to learn 
how and why and did find out in part. We now 
come to Fourthly. Since then I've been in New 
York, Chicago, London and Frankfurt and other 
places where my affairs took me. But all this time 
I've been thinking about you. Finding out things 
about you, too." 

" What things? " asked Nora. This was a new 
Mr. Snorkie who answered questions seriously and 
looked at them unhappily, as though they were mixed 
up with something that troubled him. 

" The real reason for your leaving New York so 
suddenly, for one." 

"Oh," said Nora. "Well, we don't need to 
worry about that any more." 
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" I must worry about it. I learned part that day 
from people at the Show. As soon as my trip 
abroad was over I looked into the matter more 
thoroughly. It made me most unhappy. I knew 
the world was small but I never dreamed that you 
little friends would be overshadowed by the cloud 
that darkens me." 

Mr. Snorkie's face was so curiously out of keep- 
ing with itself, thus drawn and lined, that Nora felt 
a bitter resentment against something, she didn't 
know what. The boys felt it also. Rob fingered 
their friend's sleeve in silent sympathy. Danny 
reached out to pat his face. 

" Me like Snork." Then as one who would blurt 
out a damaging confession he added, '^ Gave ee 
dog avay." 

" Now, Danny, I wouldn't have told that," cried 
Nora reproachfully. " Danny hasn't understood 
about the dog any of the time. He just thinks it's 
special and valu'ble so he's bound to have his own 
way about it. First he took it downtown in Mag- 
net to sell it and get money for our fund. Was it 
really you that bought it from him? What were 
you doing there? Why didn't you come to see 
us?" 

" Pshaw ! Aren't we going to have any more 
mysteries ? Pretty soon you'll be telling me that all 
phenomena are to be accounted for by the fortuitous 
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concourse of atoms. Was it really I that bought 
the dog from Daniel? Yes, it was. What was I 
doing there? If I weren't dealing with gross ma- 
terialists I'd say, ' Frightening a little mouse under 
the Queen's chair.' But since you're all for facts, 
cold facts — I was in that store getting my fountain 
pen filled and in the town because my friend who was 
taking me west in his motor had laid out the route 
that way. Why didn't I come to see you? Well, 
I'll have to confess that until Daniel and Treasure 
popped up right under my elbow I had forgotten 
Magnet was your home. But there they were, and 
this young man had a long story which was Greek 
to me till he opened his fist and showed my old charm. 
I asked the proprietor of the store if he knew Dan- 
iel, and he said no, he himself was a newcomer in the 
place. I didn't know what it was all about, but it 
seemed to me that if any little friend of mine had 
to post downtown and hock a thing like that — why, 
the only course for me was to take him up on it. 
He evidently did not know me in long coat and 
goggles. And Treasure there barked like a white- 
head." 

Mr. Snorkle paused and Nora spoke up quickly: 
" What about Christmas? Were you — " 

" Now see here, I've talked enough at 85* in the 
shade. I came here to enjoy myself with my old 
friends, not to give a history of the universe. Sup- 
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pose you tell me a few things. Victoria's letter — 

by the way, I told them there at the Yale Club what 
I thought of them turning my mail away. They 
handed this out pretty meek when it came. Vic- 
toria's letter said that your father had been very ill 
but was better. I must hear about it and all that 
happened before. You had some pretty bad times, 
didn't you ? " 

" Yes," said Nora. " But they're all over now. 
Everything's fine now. Daddy's to have a new 
factory." 

" And we're going to have fireworks." 

" And make flatirons." 

" And watch them from the boat-house." 

** And we're going back to Magnet to live." 

" And have supper in the motor-boat." 

" Only we'll be in New York for visits a great 
deal cause we can't bear to lose sight of each other 
now that we're such friends." 

" Before that I'll show Dad how I can grease the 
valves and feed the carbureter." 

" Oh, Bob, do keep quiet, you're talking about an 
entirely different thing from what I am." 

" Well, I know what I'm talking about." 
I " So do I know what I'm talking about and I know 

that you know what you are talking about but I know 
that you don't know what I know — " 

" Sit tight I " cried Mr. Snorkic. " Let's all start 
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over again in the key of C. I gather that Fm be- 
hind the times. What has happened? " 

Nora laughed joyously. "Why, the principal 
thing that has happened is Uncle August and Aunt 
Bertha." 

Mr. Snorkie turned and looked at Nora sharply. 
*' What names did you say? " 

"We call them Uncle August and Aunt Bertha 
but — " 

" I thought your relations — I understood you 
never saw your uncles and aunts." 

" Oh, dear, not those uncles and aunts. These 
are not relations, but more like guardian angeb. 
They are good to us and we love them dearly, 
dearly. Their real name is Wiedner." 

Mr. Snorkie jumped to his feet, shaking off the 
children and tumbling Danny over on the grass. 
His blue eyes hardened to a clear, sharp scrutiny. 

" Explain this. What do you know about Mr. 
and Mrs. Wiedner?" 

The children stared at him with their lower lips 
falling open. 

" Of course," faltered Nora, " we still like you 
as much as ever. You didn't feel bad about that? " 

Mr. Snorkie became himself again. At least he 
sat down and said in quiet tones ; 

" Suppose you tell me all that has happened." 

Nora told. She had given Mr. Snorkie long ac- 
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counts of their life, before. For to-day's story she 
had a new kind of listener. He did not interrupt 
with jokes or questions, did not again take Danny 
on his knees, but sat a little in front of them with 
bent head, silent and motionless. 

Nora understood that he wanted her to be con- 
secutive. So she began with the moment he vanished 
in New York, leaving the ivory dog in Danny's hand. 
Rob left this part to Nora, for he had a mercifully 
vague memory of the day they were hustled out of 
the Show. Nora did not like to recall it herself but 
Mr. Snorkie seemed to expect it. And just now he 
had looked almost as much of a '* hard driver " as 
Uncle August. 

Passing briefly over the intervening months she 
came to the days before their father's illness and then 
to a scene most dramatic to relate, for were they 
not even now at the very spot where everything 
happened ? 

Mr. Snorkie glanced around at the ruined hut. 
He had not had time to notice it before. 

Nora was most graphic. ** Here stood Bob and 
here was I telling those people about the irons." 
Then came the next day; their father delirious; the 
storm; her run throu^ the rain; all four of them 
crouching under the counter, " right there with that 
blackberry vine scratching our legs and Danny whim- 
pering because water ran down his back." But 
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lookl "Way down that way" something is com- 
ing. Deliverance. 

" The car went by almost over my toes. Then it 
stopped and turned and came back here. I looked 
and was staring right into a lady's eyes. I can't tell 
you what she had on that day but I looked at her 
and she at me and all at once we were acquainted 
with each other. I know Aunt Bertha felt it, too, 
for she has told me so since. Of course, it was 
partly because I look like little Agatha." 

The listener's hand which lay on his knee, jerked 
and closed tight. He turned more away from 
them. 

The story went on, how everything from that mo- 
ment began to be better. They rode home, the lady 
went Into their house, saw their father, summoned 
a nurse and doctor. 

" I was pretty badly frightened about Daddy but 
not after Mrs. Wiedner and I talked together. You 
see I never had that kind of a lady to talk to before. 
And I hadn't sat in anybody's lap since Mumsie died. 
Aunt Bertha doesn't mind my sharp shoulder blades. 
Her shoulders are lovely and soft." 

Poor Mr. Snorkie ! Nora had forgotten that his 
own story was sad. He leaned his head upon the 
palm of his hand and sighed. 

Now Rob and Danny both could help out the 
story. They all chanted together the praises of the 
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weeks that followed, both at Webster Farm and at 
Lake Nathaniel. 

When it was time for Uncle August to come into 
the tale Nora quenched the boys, for she wanted to 
tell that part herself. She had felt sheepish for 
some days over her remarks in the automobile when 
she mistook Mr. Wiedner for a chauffeur. But he 
teased her about it continually and now that the 
trouble between him and Father was all made up the 
episode had come to be a delicious joke. With a 
born story-teller's love of contrast she led up to it 
— her dread of meeting August Wiedner and what 
he might do, her conversation with the supposed 
chauffeur, his appearance at lunch, the terrible things 
he said. 

'' I wanted to run away. I hoped a thunder- 
storm would come down the Lake and lightning strike 
me. But I kept on looking at him. And all of a 
sudden he stopped being terrible and he came and 
shook hands with me. 

" You say you know about our flatiron troubles 
in New York. Well, what I meant when I said they 
were all over now is just Uncle August's doings. He 
wasn't to blame, but his agent, Mr. Dasten, was, a 
very mean person. He's bounced now anyway. 
Uncle August found out all about it and came to 
Daddy one afternoon. We were out riding in South 
Carrville. When we came back Dad's eyes were 
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shiny and Uncle August's face was kind of red and 
the next day Dad said to me, * Mr. Wiedner wants 
to make respiration for everything.' " 

There was more to tell, but Mr. Snorkie seemed 
to have had enough. He stood up. The children 
stared at him. He looked different from usual, not 
however as he did when he spoke so sharply. 

" Victoria, I want you and Bob and Daniel to stay 
right here for a few minutes. I'm going to walk 
down the road a little way and then back. Don't 
worry. I'll be in sight all the time and there's my 
auto for security. Yes, Treasure can come with me 
if he wants to." 

Slowly down the hot road Mr. Snorkie paced, with 
Treasure trotting by his side. At the next field be- 
yond the Webster Farm both were seen to stop. 
Mr. Snorkie, with cap pulled over his eyes, folded 
arms, and head bowed, leaned his shoulders against 
the bars. Treasure sat upright in front of him as 
if awaiting a decision. 

The children watched him in utter wonder until 
their eyes ached. When next they looked the two 
were coming briskly back again. 

" Hello 1 " shouted Mr. Snorkie as soon as he 
could hail them. " Every one of you jump into 
that motor. Yes, the cart, too. I'm going to take 
you home quick, and then I've another errand to do 
before this sun goes down." 
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But Mr. Snorkle did not have to go any farther 
than the Webster Farm. There under the chestnut 
trees, talking to Mr. Vicki was a big giant of a man 
in gray. 

The children pulled at their companion and waved 
their hands. 

"There I There's Uncle August now! Uncle 
August 1 " 

Mr. Snorkie shook them off and was out even 
ahead of his lively passengers. 

" Father," he caUed, " Father 1 '' 



CHAPTER XXVII 

MR. 8NORKIE AND NORA HAVE NEW NANfES 

IN Indian gold September sunshine the old Du 
Vivier place was awake from a half-year*s 
trance. The family that had rented it moved 
out after one month's tenure, complaining of vast 
floors to cover, vast rooms to heat, leaks, smoking 
chimneys and plumbing on a strike. For five months 
the old house had slept behind its thirty-nine shut- 
tered windows, under its brooding, remembering 
elms, wrapt and screened by woodbine, grapevine, 
syringa, lilac-bush and rose. Persons going by 
peered at it, asleep and unkempt there amidst the 
neatness of a well-built street. 

*' That old house is falling to pieces. No one to 
keep it up now," they said. " Who wants to live 
in an old mansion with rooms eighteen foot square ? 
The place ought to be cut up into building lots/' 

But one September morning the shutters banged 
wide open. Doors swung back. An early breeze 
'that smelled of fog and fruit came searching in and 
banished those shut-in, moldy gases that give an old 
home bad dreams when it goes to sleep. A quiver 
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of smoke breathed from one of the chimneys. 
There was clatter of many feet on the floors. 

Awake again, and alive. Children's heads at the 
windows, children and a dog at the doors, all over 
the garden, back into the house with shouting, tramp- 
ing, barking, laughter. Surely the old mansion 
laughed, too, when it heard the voices and excite- 
ment. Children — that meant hope. Hope and 
faith would furnish even rooms eighteen foot 
square. 

It was Saturday morning. The Vicks and Vans 
were out in the barn waiting for a " mover " who 
was coming to carry the furniture back into the house. 
They had unlocked and opened doors and windows 
and in the interval were making the most of the 
furniture in its present position. The boys had a 
slide that began with a pile of carpets and ended 
felicitously on old bed-springs. Treasure lay in one 
of the antique French chairs. Nora and Bee were 
roosting on a mahogany chest of drawers. 

A spot conducive to the free exchange of ideas is 
the top of a chest of drawers. Lifted above the 
common scramble, there among the cobwebs, where 
wisps of straw sticking from overhead cracks were 
easy to pull, the two girls, with shoulders hunched 
up and feet dangling, were having a delightful t^lk. 

" I've never thoroughly understood it," said Nora, 
wagging her head. *' But from various hints and in- 
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nuendings theyVe all let fall I would explain 
things like this: Mr. Snorkie thought his father 
was hard on people. Perhaps he was. He had a 
hard time when he was a little boy and so he thought 
everybody had to push and fight and get hard knocks. 
But finally without knowing it he hurt some friends 
of Mr. Snorkie's. It was that Mr. Dasten's work 
and I bet he did it on purpose, out of jealousy. So 
Mr. Snorkie said if Dasten wasn't bounced he would 
go away himself. And Uncle August was stiff- 
necked and wouldn't part with Dasten. I told you 
what Aunt Bertha said, that there was a wall be- 
tween them as high as the anger of two men that 
love each other? Don't you remember that poem 
you sent me for Christmas? 

For to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain? 

Well, when Mr. Snorkie found out that his father's 
agent had bankrupt our flatiron, it seemed like the 
last straw. Then he came to Webster Farm to 
look for us and after a few minutes' conversation 
with me on the subject of how good Uncle August 
had been to us he decided to make up. And you 
saw yourself how joyful and bubbly everybody was 
Fourth of July. Aunt Bertha's eyes sparkled and 
Uncle August and Mr. Snorkie kept going around 
patting each other's backs." 
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" Yes," said Beatrice, " but never forget the magic 
dog had played his part" 

" I know it. Danny gave it to Aunt Bertha two 
days before it brought Mr. Snorkie back to her." 

" Where is it now ? " 

" That's the curious thing. Every time I ask Mr. 
Snorkie to give it to me so we'll be sure to meet 
again he laughs and puts me off. I'm awfully afraid 
he's lost it. If he comes to-day I'm going to make 
him tell." 

" Yes, and find out why he called himself Mr. 
Snorkie, too." 

*' I will if I can, but he's seldom serious with me 
any more. I'm afraid he and Uncle August have 
some faults in common — like joking and stubborn- 
ness and — " 

'* Backbiting and dissimulation," said a voice close 
beneath them. The two girls jumped apart with 
embarrassed faces. 

** Oh, Mr. Snorkie I Did you hear what I said? 
I didn't mean anything bad. You know both Bee 
and I admire and respect you." Nora leaned over 
the edge of her mahogany perch and looked search- 
ingly into her friend's face. 

" I'm very much obliged to you both. I might 
say as they do in novels : ' Respect and admiration 
are but a cold return for all that has passed I ' I 
won't, though, if you'll tell me what you were talk- 
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ing about. Quick I Before I go help the boys ruin 
those bed-springs. After that I've something rather 
nice to tell myself." 

" Oh, have you? Well, we were only wondering, 
Bee and I, in the first place what has become of the 
magic dog." 

''A/115/ I tell?" 

** You must, you must," cried both girb. 

** Well, then, I dropped him overboard into Lake 
Nathaniel." 

" Oh, Mr. Snorkie, not on purpose ? Then the 
spell is broken. We'll never dare trust you out of 
our sight again." 

Their friend leaned an elbow on top of the dresser 
and spoke in deep, mysterious tones. 

** Listen, Vixen, and you. Miss Van Friendly, to 
the true story of yon ivory hound. He never came 
from Egypt at all but from a bazaar at Atlantic City 
where I bought him for eighty-nine cents a year or 
two before our first meeting." 

Nora looked so teased by this that her tormentor 

relented. *' I know what your other question is and 

« 

I'm going to tell thp whole truth though it hurts 
my feelings dreadfully. I'm subject to bad colds in 
the head and at those times I can't breathe through 
my nose. At school the fellows called me Old 
Snorter, which got corrupted to Snorkie. I'm 
ashamed of this confession. It's not a pretty name 
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and should never have been pakned off on a young 
lady with a dollar and eighty-six cents in a chatelaine 
bag. However, I've grown fond of it lately. You 
may choose between that and Uncle Wallace for 
permanent use." 

The boys came up at this moment clamoring over 
their friend, who, whatever Nora decided to call him, 
was known to the public as Mr. Wallace Wiedner. 

" What was your something nice to tell ? " asked 
Nora. 

" Oh, yes. We are to spend the day here and 
then all motor up to Lake Nathaniel to spend Sun- 
day. Your Aunt Bertha and Uncle August are in 
the house now talking with your father." 

They stood together in the old dining-sitting-room, 
bare-floored and bare-walled now, but with windows 
and side door open to the garden, which was a 
pleasant, shady jungle of scaly old vines and fruit 
trees, untrimmed box-borders and self-sown pop- 
pies. 

The children as usual crowded round Mr. Wallace 
Wiedner. He held Danny on his shoulder. Harry 
and Rob waited impatiently for-the talk to be over 
so they could hold him to his promise to play with 
them in the bam. Mr. and Mrs. Wiedner and Mr. 
Vick stood apart looking on happily at their children. 
Treasure, we regret to say, was between the two 
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groups hunting a flea, and in that undignified pursuit 
we must take leave of him. 

Mr. Vick had been trying to say some of the things 
he felt keenly. Of gratitude, indebtedness — the 
words did not come easily, though his heart was 
eloquent. 

" I can't say it," he gave up. " I'll leave it to 
Nonie." 

" Is that what you call her? " asked Mr. Snorkic 
(no — Mr. Wallace Wiedner), catching the last 
word. 

" I call her Nora-Agatha," said Mrs. Wiedner. 
" You notice the resemblance, don't you, Wallace ? " 

** I certainly do. It was the first thing I ever did 
notice about her. But I never called her that. I've 
called her by various names in the past but a new 
one has occurred to me that fits her best of all." 

** What is it? " everybody wanted to know. 
Nora-Square- Accounts.'* 
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The Girls of Dudley School 

By Ellbn Douglas Deland, Author of "Oakley** etc. 
Illustrated in color. Large 12mo, Cloth, fl.50 

This is one of the most attractive stories of recent years. It narrates 
the doings of Ang[elica Stafford, Nan and Sally Rutherford, Sylvia Des- 
mond and their f nends and teachers at boarding school, indoors and out, 
throughout the school year. There is tennis match in the fall ; the girls 
go to a Harvard- Yale football game; and there are all sorts of good times, 
as well as by some exciting incidents. 

That Freshman 

By Christina Catrevas. Illustrated in color. 12mo, 
Cloth, f 1.50. 

This is a story of class life at a girl's college, the college in this case 
t>eing Mount Holyoke. The story exhibits to a remarkable de^ee the 
spirit of college life, and abounds with experiences and mcidents 
of interest whicn are of great fidelity to girl nature. The heroine is a 
very attractive girl, whose impulsive nature gets her into innumerable 
scrapes, but whose fine attributes of character soon place her in a position 
of iMuiership to her classmates. 

Elinor's Junior Hop 

By Grace Ethblwyn Cody. Illustrated in color. Large 
12mo, Cloth, #1.50. 

Elinor Halbert is invited by her brother Rodney to be his guest at 
his fraternity house during the festivities connected with Junior Hop. 
The story describes the remarkably good time she had at dances, sleiffh 
rides, amateur theatricals^ etc., and introduces a score of charming people. 
The story is notable for its comlnnation of high spirits and high ideals. 

Marcia of the Little Home 

By Emily Calvin Blake. Illustrated, Cloth, $1:20 net. 

A book which girls, young and old alike, will enjoy. Marica, 
little mother to a laro^e and poverty-stricken family, is a creature to cap- 
ture hearts and to hold them. Her childish impisnness, her cheery dis- 
position, her lovely manners and original methods keep her family out 
of gloom and the reader in constant amusement. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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The Fortunes of Phoebe 

By Ellen Douglas Dbland, author of "The Girls of 
Dudley School" Colored Pictures^ Large 12ino, Cloth, fl^ 

This book tells the story of a little nrl who, until she was eleven 
years old, lived in a remote mountain viUage with her aunt. Obliged 
suddenlv to find a new home, she eoes to Boston in search of an uncle 
whom sne has never seen. She at hist finds her uncle, but even then her 
adventures are not over. 

Helen Ormesby 

By Bblle Mosbs, author of "Louisa M. Alcott** "Dickens 
and His Girl Heroines,** etc. Colored Pictures. Colored In- 
lay on Cover. Large 12mo, Cloth, |1.60. 

A delightful story of some girls who are just out of college. Led by 
Helen Onnesby, they decide not to dislMmd their "We Are Seven** Club 
and forsake dancing and pleasure for a course in domestic economy. 
Helen, who naturally occupies the foreground, is a wholesome American 
ffirl, who is left a big house with no money to run it, and she and her 
friends turn to work out the problems of housekeeping in most interest- 
ing fashion. 



The Gentle Interference of Bab 

By Agnbs McClelland Daulton. Pictures by Florence 
Storer. Large 12mo, Cloth, f 1.50. 

Bab Howard, a girl with strong convictions, tries to run the world 
about her, and finds that interference is not always wise, even thou^^ 
prompted by a loving heart. Yet Bab does manage to start a pickle fac- 
tory, bring an actress mother home to her children, steer an ancient love 
affair to a successful finish, and finally bring a family together in a way 
which seemed impossible before. 

Nora-Square-Accounts 

By Fanny L. McKinney. Colored Pictures. 12mo, 
Cloth, 11.60. 

The story of a brave, motherless little girl upon whom devolves the 
care of a younger brother and sister. Their father is an inventor, a man 
of unusual ingenuity, but careless and impecunious. He invents a novel 
flat-iron, which he exhibits at various expositions, and the children travel 
with him, figuring in many adventures. 

D. APPLETON and COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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Lewis Carroll 

By Bellb Mosbs, author of "Louisa May Alcott.*' A rare 
Portrait of Lewis Carroll as a young man as Frontispiece. 
Small 12mo, f 1.25 net. 

This is a very charming biography of the man who wrote ** Alice in 
Wonderland.'* Bliss Moses, whose "Louisa May Alcott" proved so re- 
markably sympathetic an account of an interestmg woman, has in her 
new book wntten what is, perhaps, the best and most spontaneous 
account ever published of a man of the most interesting personality and 
genius. 



isa May Alcott 

By Bellb Moses. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 11.25 net. 

This is an admirable story of the childhood and womanhood of the 
celebrated author of ''Little Women," told with especial reference to girl 
readers. Miss Moses has excellently caught the beautiful home spirit of 
the Alcotts* family circle, and this Ino^phy is not only charmingly 
written but is in every way an authoritative account of the life of Buss 
Alcott and the New England scenes in which her days were spent. 

Florence Nightingale 

By Laura £. Richards. Illustrated with a Frontispiece 
Portrait of Miss Nightingale. 12mo, Cloth, f 1.26 net 

The life of this wonderful and justly beloved woman, "The Angel 
of the Crimea,** told by one whose father was in part responsible for con- 
firming Miss Nightingale in her determination to devote her life to 
nursing. 

Charles Dickens and His Girl Heroines 

By Belle Moses. With Frontispiece. 12mo, Qoth, #1.25 net. 

Nowhere does Dickens's art shine forth more tenderly, more beauti- 
fully, and more truly than in the creation of his Girl-hbroinis. It is 
chiefly in 'connection with this side of his many-sided character and 
genius that we view the man in this book. The author has succeeded in 
presenting him with the glow of the deep and kindly interest and the 
sentle courtesy which always marked his intercourse with girls— in his 
Books and out of them. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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TWO DEUGHTFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Tales of the Red Children 

By Abbie Farwell Brown and James Mackintosh 
Bell. Many unusually fine Illustrations. lamo. Cloth, 
^i.oo. 

These are some of the tales which the Canadian Indians — 
the Chippewyans and the Crees and the Ojibways — tell while 
sitting around the camp fires in the long winter evenings. 
Some of the stories were gathered by Dr. Bell in the Far 
North, where white men seldom go. Others were obtained 
through missionaries and workers among the Canadian tribes. 
The Chippewyans were once a great and powerful people 
living in Northern Canada and warring continually with the 
Eskimos and Crees. Only a remnant of the race is left now, 
but a few of their stories survive, and these make extremely 
interesting reading for the boy or girl who likes to know 
of the men who fought and hunted and roamed the woods 
and plains long before the white man came to this country. 

The Adventures of Little Knight Brave 

By Mrs. Frances B. Rees. lamo, Cloth, Illustrated, 

I1.50. 

A story for young folk, in which a little boy goes into an 
enchanted forest to rescue the little daughter of his king. 
In this forest he meets with giants and dwarfs, animals that 
talk to him, and birds and other creatures that help them by 
their magic to attain his ends over the gnomes and cruel 
monsters that hold the little princess in their thrall. The 
story is charming in its fancy and in its sympathy with child 
nature. It is illustrated with forty drawings in the text in 
black-and-white, of a most unusual nature, and excellently 
bringing out the spirit of the tale. This book may be said 
to be the old-fashioned fairy story with many modem touches. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK 



